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PREFACE 


The present work is an attempt to trace the 
political thought of the Hindu people through the* 
long and varied history of its origin, development, 
and decline. 

The historical presentation of the Hindu theories • 
of the State and Government is at this moment 
one of the great desiderata in the held of Indology. ' 

It is a welcome sign of the times that since the pre¬ 
paration of this volume was first undertaken, there 
has been a plentiful crop of books and papers bearing 
•more or less directly upon selected ai’eas of its subject- 
matter. So long however as there is a tendency, as 
at present, to depend mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon the analytical method, there is the risk of 
interpreting the concepts and categories of the Hindu 
thinkers in disregard of the limiting conditions of 
time and place. I» the present work while analysis 
and comparison have, it is believed, received their 
due measure of attention,'‘fhe object has been prin- ^ 
cipally to unfold the record of the Hindu political ’ 
mind in the order of its historical evolution as far as ^ 
practicable. It has thus been possible to present the ' 
ideas concerned in their true historical perspective, ■ 
and further and above all, to explain the process of 
their growth and development. It has thus become / 
evident that Kautilya’s Arthasastra and the ; 
Santiparvan section of the Mahabharata, to quote _ 

example, are not solely or even principally a repositor^\- ; ? 



I of the older political ideas, but probably register 
^distinct advances of thought. Fuither, it has been 
Uhown that the remarkable theories of the king’s 
torigin in the Mahabharata and the Mantisamhita 
[exhibit a complex blending of ideas presiiihably 
Iproduced by a reaction against the anti-monarchical 
tendencies of the Buddhist theory of contract. 

Next to the urgency of treating Hindu political 
thought on historical principles may be mentioned 
the necessity of precise analysis of its leading tenets. 
Principally because of the paucity and obscurity 
of the literary material, there has been in this case 
the danger of reading modern ideas into the old 
texts, pr at least stretching their meaning to a degree 
unwarranted by the evidence. It has been the 
author’s aim to avoid these pitfalls, and confine 
himself as far as possible to an objective interpretation 
of his subject. This has involved the discussion of 
the exact signification of such technical terms as 
prakriti and danda, and has led to the consideration 
of such current views as those crediting the Hindus 
with the notion of popular sovereignty and the like. 

While at the present time the provinces of political 
theory and of the institutions of the State are recognis¬ 
ed to be distinct from each other in so far as their 
historical treatment is conceited, it is no doubt 
desirable for the sake of completeness that the histori¬ 
an of political theory in India should keep himself 
as closely in touch with the corresponding facts 
of political life as his compeer in the West. In the 
present instance, however, the method of treatment 
indicated above is precluded by the obscurity in which ^ 



the actual history of Indian institutions is still involy 
ed. Hence all that can be attempted is to bring 
out, as the author has sought to do, the general bear¬ 
ing of the institutions upon the growth of ideas. 

A history of Hindu political thought, it may seem, 
vshoukl involve some digression into the general 
systems of Hindu philosophy, for some of the root- 
ideas of the former, such, e.g., as the doctrine of 
creation of the social order, are embedded in the 
ideas and principles of the latter. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that the study of statecraft and 
cognate topics branched off at an early period in the 
history of the race from the general stream of Vedic 
culture and formed an independent branch of know¬ 
ledge which might be called a secular science, were it 
not ‘for the pronounced disinclination of the Hindu 
mind to conceive the secular life as the antithesis 
of the religious. In regard to the theories of the 
Brahiinnical canon, it may be observed that questions 
relating to the origin and nature of the king’s office 
and the like have been treated in so far as they are 
so treated, on the basis of broad theological principles, 
e.g., the creation of kingship by the will of the Supreme 
Being, In these circumstances it has been held that 
a general treatment of such religio-cthical or socio¬ 
religious concepts as Dharma and the institution of 
the castes and orders is sufficient for the purposes 
of this work. 

Apart from the intrinsic merit of the ideas dealt 
with in this volume and their value in illustrating 
the genius of Hindu culture, the principal interest 
of a work such as the present lies, it would seem, in 


it5i furnishing the data, from an Eastern point of view, 
of a true science of Comparative Politics, a science 
taking cognisance of distinct types of institutions and 
theories conceived to be rooted in different conditions 
of existence and forms of race-consciousness, and 
involving the fullest recognition of the multilinear 
evolution of human social organisations. To fulfil this 
important end, it would seem necessary to appraise 
the concepts and categories of the Hindus especially 
in the terms of Western political theory. A task of 
this magnitude can not be attempted in the present 
volume, but a few important hints, it is believed, 
have been thrown in at the end to help the solution 
of the pi’oblem. 

A considerable portion of this work formed the 
subject of a thesis that was approved by the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1922. The extracts from the Sanskrit and Pali 
works which, it will be noticed on examination, are 
many and copious, have been put in partly for their 
illustrative value, and partly to ensure a correct inter¬ 
pretation of their meaning. Except in the case of 
the standard versions in the Sacred Books of the 
East, the Sacred Boohs of the Buddhists, and the 
Harvard Oriental Series, the translations are made 
directly from the original. 

The author offers his tribute of grateful regard 
to Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal m.a. ph.d. b.sc., Vice- 
Chancellor, Mysore University, for his stimulating 
discourses which have suggested some portimrs of 
this work. To his friend and colleague Pandit Siva 
Prasad Bhattacharya m.a., he is greatly indebted for 


itmrtfj. 
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ungrudging help in the preparation of translations 
from the Sanskrit, while another esteemed colleague 
Prof. K. Zachariah B.A. (Oxon.) has earned his thanks 
by the translation of an extract from the Italian 
work of G. B. Bottazzi on Kautilya and Thucydides. 
To another friend Prof. Rabindra Narayan Ghosh m.a., » 
Vice-Principal, Ripon College, Calcutta, the author 
makes a special acknowledgment for a number 
of valuable suggestions and criticisms. Nor must he 
fail to record in this place his profound appreciation 
of the keen interest shown in his production by Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University. Finally, it is the author’s wish that his 
work should be associated with the kind solicitude 
of his respected teacher Prof. Adhar Chandra Mukher¬ 
jee M..4.B.L., and his friends Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ray M.A., Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra c.i.E., Mr. 
Rama Pi-asad Chanda b.a., and Professors Radha 
Kumud and Radha Kamal Mookerji. 
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p, 32, line 12 
p, 33, line 9 

j delete of Divine Right. 

p. 33, line 20 

X>. 42, line 27 

Divine Bight read divine 
J creation. 

p. 39, line 19 

for Siita read Silta. 

p. 43, line 25 

delete Social before Con bract. 

p. 49, footnote line 6 
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for Santiparvam read S&niiparvan. 

p. 81, line 11 

for secular read ‘ secnlai’/ 

p. 84, footnote line 22 

for amatyadih read aniatya etc. 

p. 116, lino 9 

for he read it. 

p, 137, footnote line 4 
p. 156, footnote line 2 

/The correct title of G. B. Botta- 
Jzzi's work is PrecursoH di ISiccolo 

1 MachiavelU in India ed in Orecia * 
\Kautilya e Tticidide. 

p, 140, footnote line 1 

ifor nemimekanta radrajhah read 

1 n emimekH ntaradra jflah. 

p. 175, footnote line 1 

for kartrineno read kartrineno. 

p. 183, footnote line 8 

for tubya read tulya. 

p. 238, line 5 

for becomes read become. 







INTRODUCTION 


belong to the category of peoples who"||, 
have left their impress upon the pages of history as^| 
the fgaj,i;iiders of original syatcnis.pf political thought/ ^ 


J. 1 w. 




The foundation of the Hindu ideas of tlie State was 
laid at a time and in a region which ensured their 
indigenous origin.- In the long and varied history 
of their subsequent development and decline, even 
at the points of the closest contact with extraneous 
systems of thought, there is no reasonable room for 
doubt regarding" either the native, sovt’ce of their 
inspiration or else their natkmal stamp. 

It thus appears that the ([factors i that helped to 
give rise to the political theories of the Hindus must 
have been enibedded in th peculiar conditions of 
the land and ehaiacter of its people. - The most 
general factor that fostered these, theories appears to 
have been the variety and multiplicity of the States 
that cimyded the stage of Indian history in ancient 
times. India;,,as has been w^cll said, is the type of 
endlesa dixersity strangely yoked with an underlying | f. 
unity. In the political sphere the unifying idea has | 
struggled unceasingly with the deeply rooted tendency ^ 
towards disruption, and hence empires of greater or 
smaller extent and duration have alternated with > 
a bewildering maze of petty States.; But the Indian 
States w^ere not, contrary to the usual view% modelled 



y after a uniform pattern, that of despotic monarchy. 
^I’he political history of India reveals at irequent 
[intervals from the earliest period down at least to the 
fifth century A* D, a number of republican constitu¬ 
tions existing side by side with the familiar monarchic 
governments.- It is evident that these conditions 
offered an exceptionally wide and rich field for the 
• investigation of the concrete facts of political life 
>and the formulation of general principles regarding 
their nature. ^Turther, the intense strain and 
tension in which, in the absience of an effective inter- 
I national law guaranteeing the safety of the weaker 
tStates against the stronger, the lives of most Indian 
I governments Avere passed, had the result of making 
{the Art of . Government (Arthasastra) a subject of 
riling interestr The same cause appears to have 
given rise to a remarkable notion underlying all the 
rules of the Arthasastra and much of the rules of 
the Bralunanical caiiQn, namely that the State, while 
subject like all human institutions to the influence of 
chance, Avas essentially a work of art requiring the 
exercise of the highgst qualities of mind and body 
for its successful direction. *^riie last influence that 
rseems to have stimulated the political speculations of 
Uhe Hindus was sectarian rivalry. It is true that in 
the long run the political ideas of the people trans¬ 
cended’ the differences of sect and assumed a nxore 
or less stereotyped character. Thus the tlieories of 
the State that are embodied in the Jaina legal and 
political treatises arc in substance the replicas of the 
corresponding ideas of the Brahnianas. In the 
early phase of its growth, ho’vyeyer-, Hindu political 
thought found in the divergence of sects a. powerful 




stimulus. Thus the chaiisnge^ thrown out by the 
Buddhist divines to the standaM orthodox doctrine 
of the origin of society apparently led to the theory of 
Contract, while the reply of the Brahmapa canonists 
in the Manusamhita and the Mahabh5ra^ involved, 
the formulation of theories largely tinged with the 
dogma of the divine creation and personality of the 
king. 

Such in our view arc the factors that helped to 
sow the seeds of political speculation on the Indian 
soil. It is, however, idle to disguise the fact that 
scholars of undoubted eminence have pointed to 
certain alleged tendencies of the Hindu national 
character as disqualifying the people from conceiving 
^"^he idea of the State^j, It was a little over half a V 
century ago that(tire illustrious Prof. Max Miiller ] j 
delivered his verdict on the genius of the Hindu i ; j 

people in words that have become classical. “ The ' ( 

Hin du s,” he said, “were a nation of philosophers.-! ■ ' i 
Their struggles were the struggles of thought; their | i j 

past, the problem of creation ; their future, the ( j j 

problem of existence.It might therefore be i ! j 

justly said that India has no place in the political i 
history of the world.”* This celebrated dictum, ’ 
which was justified at the time of its pronouncement 
by the darkness in which the history and the literature 
of ancient India were still enveloped, would seem to 
call for no serious notice at the present day, when 
immense strides have been taken in almost every 
branch of Indian antiquities. It is, however, a tribute / 
to the enduring influence of Max Muller’s teaching 

• Eiatory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1869, p. 31. 
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that his verdict is still accepted in scholarly circles in 
the present times. Thus it is confidently declared by 
a recent writer in words echoing the classical lines 
cited above, “ The Orient in general, India in parti¬ 
cular, did not conceive the idea of the State. 

To employ a Christian expression, the sole city 
for the Indian sages is the city divine.”* Another 
eminent scholar attributes to the religious institu¬ 
tions of the Hindus the same dominating influence 
as is attached by Max Muller to their religious ideals. 
“ From the beginning of India’s history,” writes 
Prof. Bloomfield, “ religious institutions control 
I the character and the development of its people to 

an extent unknown elsewhere.The religious 

life of the Brahmanical Hindu is divided into 
the four stages of religious disciple ; god-fearing and 
sacrificing householder; contemplative forest-dweller ; 
Ijind wandering world-abandoning ascetic. Such at 

I least is the theory of their religious law.There 

[is no provision in such a scheme for the interests of 
|the State and the development of the race.”! 

Such is the estimate of the Hindu cultural ideals 
and institutions that modern writers seem to have 
inherited as a sacred legacy from the late Prof. 
'.Max Muller. And yetf when tested in the light of 
Isober fact, it is found to be no more than a half-truth. 
To prove the hollowness of the charge that the ideals 
of the ancient Hindus were pitched in an exclusively 
religious key, it is not even necessary to refer to the 
remarkable blending of secular and religious types 


♦ Jauet, Histoire de la Science Politique^ tome I, p. 26, 
English translation by the present writer, 
t Religion of the Veda, pp. 4**6. 








in the extant literature of India and in its traditional 
lists of sciences (vidyas)*, or to the multiplicity of 
its practical arts (kalas)! and the multiple develop¬ 
ments of its State consciousness.J The same purpose 
is likely to be served by^a careful study of the story 
of tht:^deyel 9 pin,e^^^^^ Hindu mind^ that is unfold<id 

in these pages. This, it is expected,Will show that^ 
the State was regarded in Hindu eyes as an essential ^ 
instrument for securing not merely the whole life, 
but also the bare existence, of the people. This 
conception led not only in the ‘secular’ Arthasastra 
but also in the later Brahminical canon to the view* 
that the State was within certain limits virtually aii 
end in itself. | Another point that it is hoped to 
demonstrate in the course of this work is that the 
Hindu scheme of social order involved not merely 

* The list of vidyas is sometimes (Kautilya I 1, Kamandaka 
III 1, Manusamhita VII 43, Sukraniti I 152-154) given as four, 
sometimes (Vayupurapiam III 6 ; 28) as eighteen, and some¬ 
times (Snkraniti IV 3. 27-30 etc.) as thirty-two in number. 
Bach of these lists contains some secular branches of know 
ledge. Thus the first and the shortest list comprises Politics 
(dai?:danlti) and Economics (varta) ; in the second list are 
included medicine (Ayurveda), mUitary science (dhanurveda), 
music (gandharvavidya) and Politics (artha^stra) ; the last 
list contains Politics (arthasastra), Erotics (kama^astra), fine' 
arts (^ilpaiSasti'a) and other subjects. 

t The number of kalas more than rivalled that of the 
sciences as it consisted, according to the ordinary enumeration, 
of sixty-four kinds. Cf. Sukraniti IV 3. ‘67-100. 

X The Hindu view of the Inteimational States-system 
(maijL^ala) comprised a group of States varying from two to 
llffcy-four according to different authorities (vide Kamaudaka 
XII 20 ff.), although the usually accepted number was twelve. 
The forms of diplomacy and foreign policy, moreover, were 
arranged by the Hindu writ^i's under four and six heads respec¬ 
tively, which w^ere further subdivided as well as rearranged into 
composite types. 
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the horizontal division into orders (a^ramas) but also 
' the vertical diyi^W into classes (varnas), besides 
involving the king who v^as in many respects siii 
generis. In this scheme the .|Csatriya householder 
was required to be not merly ‘‘god-fearing and 
sacrificing,” but also to protect all other classes. The 
function of protection, indeed, was the special province 
of the king, and so highly was it esteemed that^the 
kingly duty (rajadharma) was held in the Maha- 
I bharata to be equivalent in moral values to the duties 
\ pf the four castes and the four orders put together.* 
-"^bove all the primary law of self-preservation was 
held in such great respect in the Brahnunical canon 
that individuals and classes were permitted for the 
sake of livelihood to assume in times of difficulty 
abnormal functions which were aptly designated as 
' emergency duties (apaddharma). In the sphere of 
public life the application of this principle is illus¬ 
trated by the rule of the ^ahabharata authorising all 
classes to take up arms in self-defence ‘ when the 
king’s power wanes and the social order vanishes,’ as 
well as by the injunction requiring submission to any 
one, even a Sudra, who saves society from anarchyjf 
Nevertheless there is a grain of truth concealed in 
the estimate of Hindu cultural ideals and insti¬ 
tutions to which reference has been made above. It 
is an undoubted fact that the ancient Indian atmos¬ 
phere was pre-eminently charged with the religious 
spirit. Nothing indeed shows this more clearly than 
the fate that overtook the materialistic schools of 


♦ Vide Cli. IV. Infra. 

t Ibid 



thought which arose from time to time under the 
congenial influence of the fruitful genius of the people 
and their traditional tolerance of free thinking. 
The philosophical school of Charv^ka, to mention 
only one instance of this class, became the target of 
unmeasured attack from the most diversified school ^ 
of thought and it failed to take root on the Indian soil. 
The distinctive aim of catholic Hinduism, however, 
was to co-ordinate the material as well as the spiritual 
interests of men instead of exalting either of these 
at the expense of the other. The Hindu view of life, 
the view that is common to the lirahminical, the 
Buc|dhist and the Jaiiia, schools of thought, implies 
two paths or processes which wonderfully complem^t 
easE m towards self-realisation, — 

the path of enjoyment (prayritti) and that of re¬ 
nunciation (nivritti). While liberation (moksa) is 
conceived to be the goal of the latter path,(the 
former involves a co-ot^ of the three enHsT 

viz, virtue (dharma), pleasure (ksma) and wealth 
(arffia^ or aBTeast the pursuif* o second and the 
third under the guidance and direction of the first.* 
This profound appreciation of the totality of human 
interests lies, unless we are greatly nxistaken, at 
the root of the sociological ideas of the Hindus. 


• Ct. Manusamhita II 224 : “ (Some declare that) the 
chief good consiats in (the ocquisition of) spiritual merit and 
wealth, (others place it) in (the gratification of) desire and (the 
acquisition of) wealth, (others) in (the acquisition of) spiritual 
merit alone, and (others say that the acquisition of) wealth 
alone is the cliief good here (below); but the (correct) decision 
is that it is the aggregate of (these) throe.” Cf. Ibid VI 34-37 ; 
XII 88-90. Also compare Kaufilya’s Arthafiastra 17 : SukranIti 
III 2. 









misr/fy:_ 



We have endeavoured to dispose of the main 
argument advanced by some scholars to discredit 
the claim of the ancient Indians to have contributed 
to the theories of the State. It remains to consider 
- ^twp of this view which command wide 

acceptance at the present clay. In the first place it 
: is held that not only the Indians but all other Oriental 
peoples were so thoroughly imbued with faith in the 
5 divine creation and ordering of the world that they 
■ were r^^tionale of 

; their institutions. Thus it is declared by one writer 
in concluding his estimate of Eastern cultures, “ Now 
it was this appeal to dogma rather than to reason, to 
faith rather than to logically grounded belief, that 
was and has continued to be the one characteristic of 
Oriental civilisation. To the early Eastern mind, the 
fact that a thing existed was sujfficient of itself to 
show its right to be. Thus was effectually excluded 
all possibility of inquiries as to the relative perfection, 
or justification for the existence of, de facto social and 
political institutions.’’* The second view that has to be 
mentioned in this connection is that although the Eas¬ 
tern peoples succeeded in formulating some concepts 


♦ Willoughby, Political Theories of the Ancient World, 
p. 14, Of. the striking contrast drawn between the mentality 
of the Greeks on the one hand and that of the Indians at\d ’the 
Jews on the other in the following lines, “ Instead of projecting 
themselves into the sphere of religion, like the people of India 
and Judea, instead of taking tliis world on trust, and seeing it 
by faith, the Greeks took their stand in the realm of thought, 
and daring to wonder about tljings visible, they attempted to 

conceive of the world in the light of reason.A sense 

of the value of the individual was thus the primary condition 
of the development of political thought in Greece.” Barker, 
The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, pp. 1-2. 






of the State, they were too much vitia.ted by theologi¬ 
cal admixture to deserve the title of scientific deduc¬ 
tions. Thus to quote the authority already cited, 
‘‘,Xn the ancient empires the East to such an 
extent were religion and law confused that political 
science can scarcely be said to have existed as kn 
indepeftdeiit branch of knowledge. The ultimate 
sanction of all law was supposed to be found in 
the sacred writings.”* Writing in the same strain 
but with a restricted application ;Prof. Dunning ’ 
observes, “ The Oriental Aryans never freed their | 
politics from the theological and metaphysical i 

environment in which it is embedded to-day. | 

The Aryans of Europe have shown themselves to ; 
be the only peoples to whom the term ‘ political ’ ■ 
may be properly applied.’’f 

In considering the above arguments in their 
application to the Indian conditions alone, it is well 
to remember at the outset that the thought of the 
Brahminical canonists is not co-extensive with the 
whole realm of Hindu culture. In the field which 
is treated by us in the present place we may notice 
at least three other phases of thought, the Buddhist, 
the Arthasastra and the Jaina, of which the first two 
are more or less independent of Brahminical influence. 
Now nothing is more characteristic of the Buddhist; 
and the Arthasastra political thought than its bold; 
and avowed appeal to human reason. The early 

• Willoughby, Nature uf the State, p. 12. 

t A Jlistory of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediaeval, 
Introduction, pp. xix-xx. 










schools and authors of the Artha^astra, in particular, 
jintroduced, as we have already observed, the con- 
^ception of an independent branch of knowledge 
/specifically concerned with the acquisition and the 
(preservation of States, or in other words with the 
Art of Government, and not only did this science 
• gather a rich literature around itself extending far 
down into the Middle Ages, but it found a place in 
the traditional lists of sciences. Furthermore, the 
ideas of the ArthaiSastra, as we shall see later on, 
were not confined within the four corners of an 
isolated system : they were absorbed and assimilated 
in the system of the Brahminical canon and were 
thence transmitted to other systems which drew 
their inspiration therefrom. Regarding the theory 
of the Brahminical canon it has to be admitted that 
human reason was not allowed such full scope as 
to bring into question the foundations of the system, 
such, as the grand concept of the social order 
with its attendant list of duties (dharma) relating to 
the constituent classes thereof : the trend of thought, 
on the contrary, was to make use of the faculty 
of reason for the purpose of establishing the validity 
of those concepts. We may further grant that the 
Brahminical ideas of the State are conceived prin- 
cipally in the setting of the Whole Duty of the king, 
and are linked up in several instances, as in the 
doctrine of the king’s creation, with the notions 
of theology. Nevertheless it is a remarkable 
fact that ‘ rajadharma ’ is treated in the cano¬ 
nical tradition of the Brahma^as as independent 
of the Vedas at least in some of its parts, and it is 
held to be divisible from the point of view 


of its consequences into two classes coiresponding to 
the king’s political and his personal timctions. This 
was expressed with great force by the most famous 
commentator of the Manusamhita, the illustrious 
Medhatithi, who is supi^osed to have flourished at a • 
date not later than the tenth century A. 

We have endeavoured to consider the factors that-" 
were at work in the upbuilding of the fabric of Hindu 
political ideas. We may next examine the conse- ' 
quences of the regional and cultural influences under 
which these theories grew up Jptb a system. And 
first we-have to observe that.SImidu political thought 
found thiwighout its histen’j^ its^ chosen seat in Nor-j 
thern India and the Deccani the home-land of Indo- I 
Aryan culture. It was a singular irony of fate that 
the Dravidian races of the South, who built in the 
later Hindu period powerful States founded on the 
bedrock of self-governing village assemblies, failed 
to make any notable original contribution to the 
stock of political ideas. Indeed the Southern races 
would appear ip the light of their earliest literai-y 
records to have been from the first profoundly iinpress- 
sed with the ideas oi’ the political thinkers of the 
North. Thus the Hindu theories of the State bore* 
“IPips _of the Itido-Aryarisl 
and were coloured by their distinctive ideals and; 
experiences. Nojx., a ran^arkable (e^ of the Indo-; 

said above, tjm cnor- 

though not exclusive, tiJ^Jd ^ac^uired by J 

.aligns ^if men. | 
the Hindu, however, religion was not merely a code i 
or ciogrrms or a system of religious exercises, but it I 
* Of. Cil. VI, Infra, “ ' .. ' 









was a spitbesis of life. It therefore followed that 
the rules oif public administration along with their 
underlying theories formed an integral part of the 


Brahmanical canon. But lurther, the Brahiiiana 
sacred literature presented from first to last the only 
continuous record of Hindu political speculation. 
The other systems were either, as in the ease of the 
political sections of the Buddhist canon and the 
ArthasSstra, finally swamped or merged in the ocean 
of Brahmaija thought after enjoying a brief span of 
existence, or else they were like the Jain a works on 
polity virtual copies of some of the more advanced 
phases of Brahmana speculation. 

1 The peculiar genius of the Indo-Aryans left its 

i f impress upon another aspect of Hindu political 
! ^thought, namely its intensely realistic character, 
i The political ideas of the Hindus were of the earth, 

; f earthy, and it was only on rare occasions that they 
I l^^were tempted to soar into the region of ideal polities. 
A remarkable instance of this exception to the 
general rule is the picture of the Universal Monarch 
(Chakravartin) in the Buddhist canon. The Hindu 
political thinkers indeed were not as a rule closet 
philosophers to wdiom it is permitted to indulge in 
dreams of blissful Utopias. They figured either in 
i the role of teachers of the Sacred Law which was 
j binding upon the king in every act ot his life, and was 
enforced by the highest moral and spiritual sanctions. 

; / Or else, as makers of the Arthasastra, they claimed to 
? y lay down rules of policy that were founded upon' the 
accumulated wisdom of past masters, and which 
j princes and ministers were enjoined to lay to heart and 
? 1 practise in their lives.'<<^Thus theorie?^ 
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the State were mainly concerned with concrete prob- ** 
lems of administration such as the conduct of the 
king, the choice of ministers, as well as internal and 
foreign policy. Even the abstract speculations relat-vJ 
ing to the origin of kingship and the like seem to 
have been the battle-cries in the strife of rival schools ^ 
of thought concerning such vital issues as the relative 
rights of the king and the subjects. 

We have, lastly, to examine the influence exercised 
upon Hindu political thought by certain specific 
types of to which the conditicm^ in NorTliem 

^ /India gave a peculiar prominence. ^yepubU- i 

can constitutions figured, as we have said, upon the/' 
stage of Indian historv. it was the monarchic State r 
that dominated the scen e. :In the paucitv (if other; 
data the most complete acimunt of the Indian monar-; 
chies is to be derived from the literature of the sacrtd f 
canon and the seculaiir Arthasastra which reflects, as we ' 
have seen, actual and not ideal conditions of political * 
existence. ; It is not our intention in the px’esent 
place to mention all the distinctive features of the 
standard Indian polity, but to specify those charac¬ 
teristics alone that stamped yfliemselves upon the 
system of Hindu thought. IdThe monarchic States, i 

small extoit_ tojarg^e eityg^ir stretching^ in the h yp er- 
bolical language of the conventional description, to the 
bouniiary of the whole earth as far as the sea. It 
waTImTeycr an .index .of the .strong dis.ruptjye^,fo^^^^ 
constantly at work that the ,s.maii States OPJapiised 
in the tr-iditional States-systeip-^and pi;epon-^ 


_ »i;epon- i 

''riu'th er, t he monarchic 

governments usually involveci a cpntral^ ji^rniniijt^ x y 
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»tive macliinerjr .supjerimigosc^d upon.the. subordinate 

ladrninistrations of the jUstrict, the town, an d thfi._ 
j v^l viiiage. >^he other features of the Indian State were 
with the position of the priestly and the 
^ I ruling/cl asses as well as of the king with reference to 
I the rest, v'the Brahmanas indeed occnpy from the 
first a very inrportavit place in the society and the 
v1?slate. #4n the Brahmanical canon, not only are the 
'I person and property of the priestly order protected 
I by the severest penalties but they are armed with a 
! formidable array of imraVmities which includes ti e 

I exem,ption from taxation as well as from capital 
punishment *. To the same favoured order is assign- 
fed in the later works the right of filling the panel of 
' jmV^es in the royal court of justice in a partial rneasure 
i ,hs well as the highest seat in the council of ministers. 
/Above all the Brahmana has the God-given right of 
Jspritual teaching and of guardianship of the Sacred 
iLaw which embraces every section of th^ community 
' together with every act of their lives, d The King’s 
’i, Chaplain (purohita), in particular, has not only the 
task of ministering to the spiritual needs of his tnaster, 

; but he also stands in the front rank of State oflicials, 
for to him belongs the function of warding off by 
means of his charms tind spells the dangers threa ten- 
’ ii\g the safety of the king and the kingdom.^ It is 
remarkable that much of these ideas of the Brahmana's 
social and civic stati.is is inxplicitly accepted in the 
systems lying outside the Brahmanical canon. But 
however high the pretensions of the Brahmana might 
be carried, the essential incompatibility of his func- 


* Cf. Gauti. 
II 10, 10, etc. 


VTII 12-13 ;Ba«dh. I, 10,18, 17; Apaat. 







tioijs with those of the ruling and the fighting Ksatriya 
was seldom, if ever, lost sight of. \The Arthasastra 
works, wliich are in essence practical mahuafe of 
statecraft, merely emphasise this divergence by their 
significant exclusion of the purohita from the Hst of » ' 
co mpm eht factors (angas) of government (rfijyam)'. 
ThusdShe BrahmanaS did not monopolise the position 
of vantage Avith respect to the other classes, ]^it they \ | 
shared this privilege with the Ksatriya. v3Fiirning to 
another point, we have to observe that|^he king Avho 
Avas the Ksatriya par excellence was not held to be an 
irresponsible despot. In the system of the Brahma-'?*' 
nical canon AA'hieh forms the groundAVork of the whole, 
the king Avas indeed entrusted Avitli the higli^ 
cutive functions.^^wut the concept of the Sacred 
(dharma) Avhihh claimed to bind every section of thef 
community involved a complete separation of these| 
functions from the function of interpreting the Law| 
Avhieh was reserved for the Brahnranas. ^Further the^ 
rules of the Law which derived their origin from 
Divine Revelation einboclied in the Vedas m 
upon the king a bundle of duties whose observance 
was enforeeci . ' b^ moral and spiritiuil 

san^^us/*"^ 'A dtities was reckoned tiiat of 

res^c^htmg the traditional rights of the individuals as 
well as of collective groups,—rights wlpch were indeed 
invested with an iniperishable aut|ionty by their 
inclusion in the Sacred Canon. The Brahmana 
canonists, for instance, lay down with scrupulous 
care the heads of the government revenue as well as 
the proportion payable under each liead, and they 

^cJTk. r. Jayaswal (Calcutta Weekly Notes, Yo3. XVI. 
pp. xix-xxl; Inirodvction to Jiin^u Polity^ pp. IT*IS). 








♦ mention classes of people th^t are altogether to be 
exempted from taxation,* ^ Further, the canonical 
^writers require the king to respect tlie customs of ; 
^diverse communal units and even to give legal 
‘ effect to the rules passed by such bodies.f 

Such were the types of polity that dominated the 
stage in ancient India and it is not too much to stale 
that their principal features shaped much of the Hindu 
political thought. Thus the theories concerning the 
nature and conditions of republican States f^o^ a I 
small but by no means insignilicant chapter in the 
history of Hindu speculation. But by far the lai’gest 
body of political ideas of the Hindu writers is concern¬ 
ed with tlie monarchies. The Hindu political theoiy, 
indeed, is^e^nti^ily the theory pf the jnc^narchic 
State, The monarchies, however, which formed the 
norm and type of polity in the systems of the Hindu 

* The constitutional signillcance of the rules of taxation 
ill the Braiiruanicnl canon was first pointed out by Mr, K. t*. 
Jayaswal {Iniroduciion to Hindu Polity^ Modern Be view, 
Calcutta, May—September, 1913). We may quote here the 
disappointing examplo of two other ancient peoxdes showing 
how a complete void in the theory of taxation resulted from the 
absence of individual rights witJi reference to the .^tate, The 
whole constitution of the societies of Greece and Home,’' says 
Prof. Bastablo {Public Finance^ p. 17), “was based on con¬ 
ceptions directly opposed, to those under which our modern 
doctrines have been formed. With them the State was placed 
above and before the individual, who was bound to sacrifice 
himself unreservedly for his country. To pei'sons holding 
such a belief the ((uestion of just to.xation would appear to 
bo of trifling importance.” 

t Of. Gautama's Dharniosastm Xl 20-21 *. ” Tlie laws of 

countries, castes, and families, which are not opposed to ()he 
(sacred). records, have also anthority. Cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, moneylenders, and artizaus, (have authority to lay 
down rules) for their respective classes.” S. B. B. Vdi!. II, 
pi. 234. For a historical and critical survey of this subject, vide 
B. C. Majumdar, (Corporafe life in Anoifnxt Indiay p. 0 If.'), 









thinkers were ordinarily small States comprised in 
the traditional mandala, for it was only in exceptional ^ 
cases, as in the system of the Buddhist canon, that the 
office of the Emperor was treated as a topic of specula¬ 
tion. Jhi rthe r , the high |)osition occupied by, the i * 
Brah n^aga as weil as the Kgalnya its redcctinn in | . 

of these powers over the i 

rest. This in its turn became tlie occasion for a 
remarkable group of theories regaiding the mutual 
relations of the above classes. The Hindu, theories 
of kingship, lastly, were a' proifiicrdf /th^^^^ 
and duties associated' with this oliice. ItIius the 
system of individual and communal rights with 
reference to the State seems to have given rise 
to what may be called the fec-th(3Qry pf, taxation. . " 
according to which the^rev’enue was the - price 
paid by the subjects to the king for ,t?he privilege 
of prote ction . This famous maxim underlay the 
theories of kingship in the Buddhist as well as in the 
Brahmanieal canon : it gave the due to the Buddhist 
theory of Social Contract which was distinguished by 
its remarkable insistence upon the respective rights 
and duties of the king and the subjects, and it was 
used to counteract the consequences of the doctrine of 
Di vinecrcation of t he king and respectful submission 
of the subjects laid down in the Brahmanieal canon. 

We have endeavoured to describe the salient^ 
features of Hindu political thought following from the 
peculiar conditions of the land and character of its 
people. It now remains to observe that the historical 
treatment of this body of ideas is subject to the limita¬ 
tions imposed by the dominant characteristics of 
Hindu literary craftsmanship. We have to mention, 
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in the first place, the general tendency of the Hindit 
writers to connect their Avorks with schools and 
systems instead of making these the expression of 
their own minds. Indeed it appears that the per¬ 
sonality of the individual is in this case merged in the 
common tradition and collective unity of the school. 
Thus-in the field of political thought it is the Vedic 
I theological schools and the schools of the Sacred 
i Tradition (Smxiti) as well as those of the Buddhist 
I canon and the secular Arthasastra, that have been 
I the nurseries of the most copious and original ideas. 
On the other hand, individual autliors as such have 
inade a relatively small contribution to the common 
Ltock of thought. Further, tliese writers are in most 
cases so enveloped in a mist of obscurity that they 
are no better than names. This general tendency 
towards the preponderance of schools is no doubt 
connected with an essential feature of Hindu culture, 
consisting in its emphasis of the communal conscious¬ 
ness at the expense of individual experience. Allied 
tq, this tendency is another characteristic feature of 
Hindu literature, namely, the indefinitencss of its 
chronology. It is indeed a striking fact that not¬ 
withstanding the immense strides that have been 
taken in the study ol’ Indian antiquitie.s, the dates of 
I most of the literary compositions arc still open to 
i; serious divergences of opinion among scholars. A • 
typical instance is furnished by the political treatise 
of Kamandaka Avhiqh has been assigned no less than 
three district datesranging from the third to the 


* 3rd or 4th century A. T). (Jacobi, quoted in I* A, 1912); 
Otb century A.D. (I- A. 1912); 7tb centur/ A, D, (1. A. 1911), 







seventh centuries A. D. In other cases, as in the 
classical instance of the works of the Brahminical 
sacred literature, the utmost exertions of scholars 
have succeeded merely in fixing the dates within 
the limits of two or even more centuries. It 
is obvious that in these circumstances a strict ’ 
chronological arrangement is out of the question. 
It therefore becomes necessary to study the subject 
in the order of development of parallel schools 
and systems, and to rest the whole upon the frame¬ 
work of broad chronological divisions representing 
successive stages of its growth. Another i*esult of 
the twofold tendency which has been noticed above, 
is that we are driven to interpret the Hindu theories 
of the State ordinarily without reference to the 
special conditions of time, space and personal 
experience, in which they doubtless had their 
origin. 

Such, then, are the lines along which the metho¬ 
dical treatment of Hindu political theories has to 
proceed. We have, in conclusion, to add a few 
words concerning the dates of the various original 
authorities that have been utilised in the preparation 
of this volume. The beginnings of political specula¬ 
tion among the Hindus, it will be observed later, 
occur in the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas, 
Regarding the dates of these works, the opinions 
of scholars vary so widely that it is impossible to 
mention one commanding general acceptance. On 
the whole, however, it appears desirable to place the 
works in question in the latter half of the second 
millennium before Christ and the earlier half of the 
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The two following stages in the history of 
Hindu political thought, those of growth and matu¬ 
rity, are represented by a rich variety of systems 
consisting oi the Brahminical Dharmasutras as well 
as the Manusamhita anti the Mahabharata, the 
Buddhist canonical and post-canonical treatises, and 
the literature of Arthasastra. The Dharmasutras 
are assigned by Prof. Jolly to the fourth, fifth and 
sixth, centuries before Christ.I The Manusamhita 
is placed by Biihler in the period between the second 
century B, C. and the second century A. D. J The 
Mahabharata, in the opinion of a leading Western 
authority, belongs to the <period from the .s,econd 
century B. C. to the second century A. D., or with 
a wider margin, from the fourth century B. C. to the 
fourth century A. D. § The Pali Buddhist canxm 
for tlie most part falls within the limits of the fourth 
century B.- C. || The only important pest-canonical 
work of the Buddhists which is treated in this volume 
is the Chatuhi5?atika of iryadeva assigned to the 
second century A.D.^ The Arthasastra of Kautilya 


♦ €1. Mnodonell, Vedic Index, Preface, pp. viii-ix. 

t und Siiie, pp. 3-7 (quoted, R. C. Majnmdar, Corpo- 

rate Life in Ancient India, Preface, p. lii). 

t S, B. E. Vol. XXV, Introduction, p. cxvii. 

i E. W. Hopkins, Art. Mahabharata in Encpclopeedia 
of Beligion and Ethics, Vol. VII, p. 325 ; cf. Ibid, Great Epic 
of India, px>* 397-398. 

|] Vide Oldenberg imd B-hys Davids, S. B. E. Vol. XIII. 
Introduction, p. xxiii; Rhys Da vids, S. B. E. Vol. XI, General 
Introduction, pp. xix-xx. 

H Vide Preface to Mm. Haraprasad Sastri’s edition oi the 
ChatuhiSattka, 





is ascribe«l by the Hnanimous literary tradlition of th« . 
Hirndos to the fanaons minister of the fottn^er of the i 
imperial Maurya dynasty (acc. circa 3-22 B. C.). This '< 
view, however, white accepted by some Western 
scholars, has been rejected by ©thers.^^ X» the 
present work we have, without pinning owr faith t - . 
either to the Hindn tradition or to its Westers* 
criticrism, placed the work at about the end of 
the fourth century before Christ. Henee the early 
schools and authors of the Arthamstra b«.v« 
been traced back to the immediately iwfeeeding 
period. The last stage in the evoliwtioi* of Jlinda \ 
pfditical theories is marked by the treatises as^ ^ 
cribed tO' Kamandaka, Brihaspati and Sukra, the ^ 
Jaina works on polity and law, as well as the later 
Brahminieal canon consisting of the minor Smritis 
and the Puranas, the commentaries on the Smritis 
and the IHgests of the Saered Law. The woi-k of 
Kamandaka, as we have mentioned above, is .still' 
a chronological puzzle, but it may be placed with 
corvfidenee in the period from 400 A. B. to 000 A. B, , 
The Brihaspatisutras is essentially an archaic work, 
but one of its historical allusions, it will be seen later, 
brings down its date in its existing form at least to 
the twelfth century A. D. Like the work of Kaman- 


♦ Hillebvamlt held the view tbafc the Atha^:itra waa 
duced by a school of Kautilya’s disciples. His arguments were 
controverted by Prof. Jacobi (vide the Englisli translation of 
the original German article in I, A- June—July 1918). Jacobi’s 
view in its turn is rejected by Prof. A. B. Keith who holds 
( J, K. A. S. 1916, pp. 130-137 ) that the .ArlhaASstra was 
written by one of Kau^ilya's followers. 
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daka the Sukranitisara is of uncertain date, but 
reasons will be shown in the proper place for putting 
it down in the late mediaeval period. Of the Jaina 
works with which we are concerned, the Nitivakya- 
mritam is an aphorisitc. treatise written by Soma- 
deva who was the protege of a feudatory Chief subject 
to a Western Indian potentate Krisna JII (fl. 10th 
century A. D.). The Laghu Arhanniti was written 
by the well-known Jaina scholar and divine Hema- 
chandra (1089-1178 A.D.) at the behest of his 
royal patron Kumarapala of Guzerat. As regards 
the later Brahminical canon, the minor Srnritis are 
assigned by Prof. Jolly dates ranging from the fourth 
to the seventh centuries A, D.* To the same period 
belong the larger Puranas in their existing form. 

' Of the great commentators on the Smritis, Medha,- 
tithi Vijnanesvara and Apararka belong, as will be 
shown in the sequel, to the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries after Christ, while MMhava distinguished 
himself as the minister of the first king of the famous 
House of Vijaynagar in the early part of the 14th 
century. The two medieeval Digests of the Sacred 
Law that have been taken up for examina¬ 
tion in this work are the Bhagavantabhaskara and 
the Viramitrodaya. Both of these are voluminous 
works dealing with the manifold branches of Hindu 
law and ritual (achara). We are concerned with 
their political sections alone which are styled the 
Nitimayukha and the BajanTtiprakasa respectively. 


* Rechi and Siiie, pp. 21,23, 27, 28 (quoted, K. 0. Majuin- 
dar, Corporate Life hi Ancient Indian Preface, p, iii). 





The author of the former work, Nilaka^itha, is said 
to have flourished about 1600 A. D.*, while Mitra- 
raisra who wrote the latter treatise lived at the court 
of the Central India Raja Virasimha who is chiefly 
remembered in history as the murderer of Abul 
Fazl, the minister of Akbar. f 


♦ Mayiie, Hindu Law and Usage, 7th edition, p. 29. 
t Of. West and Biihler’s Digest^ p. 22, quoted, Ibid p. 29. 
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CHAPTER I. 




The fihst phase—From the Rigveda to 

THE UpANISADS. 

The original social and political institutions of the Tndo- 
Aryans—The doctrine of the king’s divinity in the Vedic 
Samhitas and the Brahmapas—Theory of the King’s rule by 
virtxie of his divine nature—Transformation of the Indo- 
Aryan tribal society into the political community—llieory 
of limitation of the king’s and the priest’s powers—Doctrine 
of the origin of divine kingship of Indra—Dogma of joint 
lordship of the Brahrnaijias and the K^atriyas—Theories of 
the mutual relations of Brahmapas and K^atriyas as well as 
of the ‘purohita* and the king—The concept of Law (dharma) 
in the Upani^ads. 

The starting-point of the Hindu political ideas is 
to be discovered in the collection of hynins and 
prayers forming the earliest literary monimi.ent of 
the Indo-Aryans, the Rigveda Samhita. In this 
work is embodied a number of doctrines like the 
divinity of the king and the divine creation of the 
social classes, which formed later, in the Yajiis 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, the basis of the 
earliest speculations of the Hindus concerning the 
phenomena of the State. 

It would thus appear that the early history of 
Hindu political thought was comprised in the oldest 
literature of the Sacred Canon and intertwined with 
its concei^ts. Nevertheless this mu&t have been 
the natural offshoot of the social and political insti- 



tutioiis of the people at the dawji of their history. 
It is therefore desirable to present a preliminary 
survey of tlie primitive condition of the Indo-Aryans 
before proceeding to consider their theories of the 
State. The Rigveda shows the Indo-Aryans to be 
passing through a stage of transition the tribal 
society is being transformed into the aggregate of 
tribes or the ‘ Folk.’ It is with this earlier stage 
that we are concerned in the present place. The 
Rigveda specifies and describes a number of tribes 
that are included within the Aryan pale. Such 
are the Purus^ the Bharatas, the Tritsus, the Yadus, 
the Gandharis, the Uslnaras, the Anus and the 
Druh 3 ms. Further, tire Rigveda has preserved a 
picture, though traced in dim outlines, of the consti¬ 
tution of the tribal society in its time. The generic 
term ^ jana^ was applied to a tribe or people. The 
‘ jana ’ was divided into a imraber of social groups 
called but the division of the ‘ vis ’ into a 

number of ‘ gramas ’ is doubtful, since the ‘ grama ’ 
might comprise different ‘ vises,’ or coincide witli a 
‘ vds,’ or contain only a part of a ‘ vis.’ The ‘ vis,’ 
moreover, might mean either a territorial division, 
or else a communal group.* The government of each 
tribal unit was normally vested in a monarch (rajan). 
It lias indeed been held that oligarchical forms of 
govemrnent were not unknown among the Indo- 
Aryans.f But this view has been challenged by 
others on the ground that the passage bearing on 



* Vedic Index, Vol. 1, pp. 269-270 (correcting Zimmer, 
Alt. Leben, pp. 150-100). Also compare Ibid I 245 ; II .SOe. 


t Zimmer, op. cit. pp. 176-177 (quoted, Vedic Index, Vol. 
II, p. 216). 
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this question means merely that the nobles could be 
called rajan.* There can, however, be no reasonable 
doubt that the normal constitution prevailing among 
the Indo- Aryans was a monarchy in which the king’s 
power was checked by the tribal assemblies (sabha 
and samiti). The tribal society, moreover, was 
divided at an early period into a number of classes. 
The earliest and the most fundamental cUyision 
that arose in its midst was undoubtedly the distinc- 
ition between the conquering Aryans and the con- 
^quei’cd aborigines (Dasyus or Dasas). 1 he division 
into the four standard classes of Hindu society, how¬ 
ever, occurs in one of the admittedly latest hymns 
of the Rigveda, while iii other parts even the titles of 
these are seldom mentioned. It was therefore 
■ believed at one tim.e that the division into castes w'as 
unknown in the Rigveda and was introduced in 
' later times.f This theory has been rejected at the 
present day in view of the fact that the Rigveda 
itself points to the presence of all the essential 
elements of the caste system of later times.J 

Such is a brief outline of the primitive institutions 



• Vedic Index, Vol. II. p. 216. The authors of tliis work dis¬ 
prove ( op. cit. p. 210 ) Zimmer’s theory of the patiiarchical 
organisation of the Indo-Aryans hy pointing to their position as 
invaders in a hostile territoi-y and by quoting the parallel 
examples of the Aryan invaders of Greece and the German 
invaders of England. 

t Mnir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I pp. 289-295 ; 
Zimmer, Alt. Leben, pp. 185-203. For an .admirable summary 
of their arguments, vide Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 248-249. 

t Vedic Index, Vol. II p. 81 ; Ibid pp. 2.50-261. Cf. 
Oldenberg, Z.D.M.G., LI (translatfid in l.A, November— 
December 1920). 
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of the Iiido-Aryans as reflected in the Rigveda, and 
these form the historical background of the theories 
of the State that were first formulated by the Hindu 
thinkers. Xt is convenient to begin our description of 
these theories with the view of the king^’s 
Ms subjeg^^^ The Ihdo-Aryan king indeed is invested 
from the first with divine, afctriluito Alrefidy in the 
Rigveda, in a hymn attributed to *rras.^dasyu, king 
of the Purus, the royal sage sings, Twofold is my 
empire, that of the whole Ksatriya race, and all the 
immortals are ours: the Gods associate me with the 
acts of Varuna : I rule over (those) of tJie proximate 
form of man. I am the king Varuna; on me (the gods) 
bestow those principal energies (that are) destructive of 
the Asiiras ; (they) associate me with the worship of 
Varuna. I rule over (the acts) of the proximate 
form of man. I am Iiidra, I am Varuna, T am those 
two in greatness; (I. am) the vast, profound, beautiful 
heaven and earth ; intelligent, I give like Twasiri 
animation to al) beings ; 1 uphold earth and heaven/* 
The address is continued in the same strain through tlic 
three following staivijas, but it is unnecessary to 
quote them here. In the closing stanzas, TTi^asada^- 
yu describes himself as resembling tJic God^^^ 
and as a demhgpd (ardcU^ In this striking 

hymn, it will be observed, the king compares and 
nearly identifies himself wdth the two leading deities 
of the Vedic pantheon. Such statements could 
hardly have occurred in the Rigveda, bad they been 
completely out of tune with the sentiments of the 
time. 


• I 




* Kv. IV. 42, Wilson’s translation, ^ol. Ill pjp. 203-205. 








I In the Atharvaveclas. the conception of the kingly 
divinity is inculcated in the form of a general doctrine* 
In one of its hymns, intended in the ritual book to 
accompany the consecration of the king, occurs the 
following passage. ‘‘ Him approaching all waited 
upon (pari-bhu?); clothing himself in fortune, he 
goes about (car), having own brightness ; great is 
that name of the virile (v^san) Asura; having all 
forms, he approacheth immortal things.”* This 
stanza is copied from a verse of the Rigveda t addres¬ 
sed to the god Indra. It is safe to conjecture that 
the transference of the divine epithets to the human 
; ^ subject involves a conscious attempt to identify the 
king vnth ' the Further, the extract just 

quoted seems to refer directly to the “divinity that 
doth hedge a king.” For it applies to the king the 
phrase the name of the ^ virile Asura ’ (asurasya 
nama), which in the original hymn corresponds with 
a term (asuryam) meaning the divinity in which the 
gods clothe themselves.J 

In the Yajus Sanrhitas and the Brahmanas the 
king’s divinity is pre-eminently associated with his 
participation in the great political sacrifices. Thus 
the Sat. JBr.,§ in the course of its exposition of the 
Vajapeya and the Rajasuya, repeatedly identifies 
the royal sacrificer with the god Indra,II Further, 
it describes two of the component rites of these grand 

♦ Av. IV. 8, H. O. S. Vol. VII, I>. 157. 

t Bv. in, 38. 4. 

t Vide Whitney’s footnote, loc. cit. 

§ Abbreviations used in this chapter :—Taitt. Sam. ^ 
Taittiriya Samhit4; Sat. Br. =*=^tapatha Brahruaija ; Taitt. 
Br.=»Ta-ittirIya Brahmaina*; Ait. Br. «iAitareya BrAhmaija. 

i! V. I. S. 4 ; 1. 4. 2 ;.2. 5. 3. 










Ceremonies as making the sacrificer . w 

the god Prajapati.^ Another rite of the Vfijapeya, 
which involves the mounting of the sacrificial post, v 
is made the occasion of the utterance of the following 
prayer by the sacrificer and his wife t ‘ We have 
become Prajapati’s children Yet another rite of 
the Vajapeya, that of consecration of the sacrificer 
by the priest, is declared to have the result of making ^ 
the sacrificer the equal of Brihaspati, and it involves ^ 
a direct intimation to the gods by the priest that the 
sacrificer has become one of them.;!: In the Rajasuya 
rite of adoration of the king, the priest is made to 
utter the words, Thou art Mitra ! Thou art Varuna IV 
Afterwards, there occurs a dialogue between the king 
and the four priests assembled on his four sides, in 
the course of which the former addressing the latter 
is greated in return as Brahman priest, Savitri, Indra, 
and Varuna.§ 

A feature of these identifications with the gods 
is^that the king or the K§atriya is normally connected 
with the god Indra, just as the Brahmai:ia is connected 


* V. 2. 1. 21 ; a. 1. 23. 

t V. 2. 1. 11. With this expression may be compared the 
titles of * * * § SoTJS of Homs ’ and * Sous of Heaven * assumed by 
the rulers of ancient Hgypt and China respectively. 

•t Sat. Br.V. 2. 2. 11-15 : M consecrate thee N. N., with the 
supreme rulership of Brihaspati ' ! therewith he mentions tlio 
(Sacrificer's) name : he thus makes him attain to the fellow¬ 
ship of Brih^ispati, and to co-cxistenco in his world. He 
then says, Mltruler is he, N. N. ! ./Ul-nder is he, N. V 
Him, thus indicated, he thereby indicates to the gods t ‘ Of 
mighty power is he who has been consecrated ; he has become 
one of yours; protect him ! * thu< he thereby says.’* S. B, 
E. Vol. XLI. p. 39. 

§ Taitt, Sam. 1. 8. 16. A variant form of this reromony 
is described in the Sat. Br. (V. 4. 3. 27). 
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with the god Brihaspati, Thus the Taitt. 
explaining a rite of making oHerings to Indra and 
Brihaspati, states that the Hajanya (Ksatriya) 
connected with Indra while Brihaspati is the holy 
power (Brahman).* The Sat., Br., in the course of 
its dogmatic exposition of the l(i^japeya"> repeatedly 
identifies the Brahmana and the Rtijanya (Ksatriya) 
with the gods Brihaspati and Indra, by equating 
them in each case to the common factors Brahman 
(priesthood or priestly dignity) and Ksatra (ruling 
power) respectively.t Describing the Rajasuya the 
same work declares in another place that Indra is the 
sacrifleer while men belong to Vi^nu.^. 

I It appears, from the above that the kipglK.divinity 
ihs derived from a twofold title^e 3 — 

ruling clas% and iis.,a pavrticipatorin the oihiiipotefit 
gacrifleial ceremonies. As the Sat. Br. remarks in 
aTpassage purporting to explain one of the component 
rites of the RajasQya, “ The sacrificer is India he is 
Indra for a twofold reason, namely because he is a 
Ksatriya and because he is a sacrificer ”.§ It deserves, 
however, to be specially remarked that the king was 
not alone in being ranked as a god. The passages 
just cited show that like him the|Brahmaiia was 
habitually regarded, as a godf Indeed tlie status of 

divinity was no.t the exclusive privilege of a single 

individual, or even of a single class. It was held to 
belong ' to all persons entitled to the performance of 


* il. i. 155. 

+ V. 1. 1. 11 ; 1. 5* 5J-3, 4-5, .s-o, 11-1-. 

I V. 1. 3. *1 ; repeatMl. Ibid 7 ; S. B. E., Vol. XIA, pp. 
98-M. 
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the Sraiita su.crifioes. This is apparent from the 
dogmatic exposition of a ceremony forming an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to the sacrificial act The .Djk§il or 
Initiation is declam^ in the Brahmanas to have 
tile result of raising the sacrificer to the level of the^ 
gods". Thus a passage of the Sat, Rr. states, “ He who 
Is consecrated, truly draws nigh to the gods, and be¬ 
comes one of the deities,’^* * while in another passage 
it is stated, He who is consecrated indeed becomes ^ 
both Vision and a sacrificer ; for when he is consecrated 
he isVisnu ; and when he sacrificesjie is the sacrificer,”t 
Of a similar import is the direction in the Sat. Br. 
requiring the priest to address the consecrated person 
as Brahman, and invoking the divine protection on 
his behalf, because lie is one of the gods. It is expressly 
laid down in this connexion that the same fprm of 
address should be uttered by the priest, even 
witli respect to a Ksatriya or a Vaisya sacri¬ 
ficer. 

We have endeavoured to trace the history of Hie 
doctrine of Hie in the Vedic Samhitas 

and the Brahmanas. It is however only in the latter 
works that this dogma is held to justify the king’s 
authority over his subjects. The point is fore- 




\ I 


Iir. 1.1.8 ; repeated Ibid III. 2. 2.10 ; 2. 2.19 ; 2.2. 22. 
t riJ. 2. 1.17. 

t feat, Br. III. 2.1. 89-40 ; “Thereupon some one call?? out, 
‘ Consecrated, ia thi.s Brai n nan, eonsecnited is this Brahman : ’ 
him, being thus announced, he theiH?by announces to the gods : 

* Of great vigour is this one who has obtained the sacrifice ; 
he has become one of yours ; protect him I ’ this is what he 
raoan.s to say, * * * Wherefore let him address even a 
Hajanya or a Vaisya as Brahman, since he who is born of the 
sacrifice is bo in of the Brahman (and hence a Br&hmana) ” 
S. B. E, Vok XXVL p. 35, 
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shadowed in a passage of the Taitt. Sam. purporting 
to explain the nature of one of the so-called especial 
(ahina) sacrifices. It is there declared that the priest 
should make offerings to the gods Agni, Soma, Indra, 
and Varuna, on behalf of a person Avho is mutually 
at variance with his fellows. The result of this act 
is thus stated, So him becoming Indra, his fellows 
recognise as superior ; he becomes the best of his 
fellows.” This passage evidently seeks to base 
the king’s authority upon his divinity which is attained 
through the omnipotent sacrifice. The Brahmanas 
n>ark a further advance upon tlie theory 
-Right. It is indeed in these works that we can trace 
the beginnings of true political speculation among the 
Hindus, How is it, ask the authors, anticipating a 
famous question put centuries later into the mouth 
of king Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata, that the 
^king who is One rules ov'er his subjects v;ho are Many ? 
In one place indeed the answer is given in the stereo¬ 
typed dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas. There 
the Sat. Br., describing one of the rites of the Horse- 
sacrifice, states, One additional {ol)lation) he offers, 
whence one man is apt to thrive amongst (many) 
creatures (or subjects)”!* Another passage of the same 
work answers the question in a wholly different fashion. 
The Rajasuya comprises a rite in which the Ksatriya 
has to shoot to a certain distance with an arrow. 
Explaining the meaning of this rite the Sat. Br. 
states, “And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he the 
Rajanya, is the visible representative of Prajapati 


♦ II. 2. 11. 6, H. 0. S. Vol. XVIII, p. 160. 
t XIX. 1. 3. 8, S. R, EJ. Vol, XhlV, p, 284, 







(the lord of creatures) : hence, while being one, be 
rules over many.”* This passage is of great interest ^ 
in the history of Indian political thought, as it J 
seems to enunciate for the first time a doctrine which 
became the cornerstone of the theories of kingship ^, 
in the later canonical works, namely, that of the 
king’s rule, by virtue of his diyipity. 

■ We may pause here to describe one important! 
li;Iy|^^tMsn involved in the above theory. ©t-Uivine : 

In the passages quoted above from tlie Vedic ' 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas it will be observed 
that the king is never declared to be a god by virtue 
of hereditmiy dg§cc»t. The king, then, has no in- . 
defeasible hereditary right following as a corollary 
from his divinity. Indeed, the Brahmana text-s, 
purporting to explain the great ceremonies of royal 
consecration, distinctly affirm the human origin of the 
king.t We shall see in a future chapter how the 
denial of the indefeasible right of the king becomes a ^ 
cardinal feature of the theories of Divine •Rigbt*^-""' 
formulated in the later canon. 

Such w^as the famous theory of the nature of the /si;' 
king’s office which was formally proclaimed in one of 
the Brahmapas. The rise of this theory seems to 

t V. 1. 5. 14, The original passage has pratyat^atamam 
whicli Siiyaija explains as pratyaksatamain riipam. Eggeling 
(S. 1!. 15. Vol. XL4, p. 25) translate.^ the fiMt part ol the above 
passage aa “ AiuJ a.s to why a. Hajaiiyn shoots,—he, the 
Kajanya, is most manifestly of Prajapati.” 

* Cf. Sat. Br. V. 3. 3. 12 : “ Quicken him, O gods, to be 
ujn'iA’allod ! —he thereby says, • Quicken him, O gods, so as to 
be without an enemy ♦ * * ‘ him, the son of such and 

such (a mau), the son of such and such (a woman),’ whatever 
bo his parentage, with reference to that he says this • ♦ *” 

S. B. E, Vol. XLI, pp. 71-72. 




have synchronised Fith the corapletion of a general 
change in the Indo-Aryan social organisation. This 
was nothing less than the transformation of the ori¬ 
ginal tribal society into the political community, or 
the Stat<i. The steps leading to this momentous 
development may perhaps be discovered by piecing 
together the fragments of evidence from the Vedic 
Samhitas and the Brahrnanas, and by interpreting 
them on the analogy of kindred changes among other 
peoples. Already in the Rigveda. we mark a tendency 
towards uniou of the small tribal units into larger 
aggregates. A hymn of this work * celebrates the 
well-known h orse-sacriftce (aswamedha). oeremony, 
which was associated in the later canon with the office 
of the Emperor— Further, the Rigveda mentions titles 
indicating the position of the overlord, and implying 
' a higher status than that of the mere king (rajan). 
Such are the terms sararaj, ekaraja and adhiraja the 
first of which is likewise used as an honorific designa¬ 
tion of the leading deities of the Vedic pantheon 
like Indra and Varuna.t The institution of over- 

■ lordship along with the imperial ceremony of A.swa- 
) medha, obviously implies a more or less close politi- 
'l cal union of a number of tribes, and it may have 

■ occasionally led to tribal amalgamations. The 
'.Brahmai.ia period witnessed the rise of permanent 

leagues of tribes bearing new names. Thus the Purus 
and the Bharatas are mentioned as separate tribe.s in 
the Rigveda. But in the Brahinanas they are united 
into a common people bearing the historic designation 


• Ry. I. 162. 

t Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 21. 
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of the Kurus.* In a similar manner two other tribes 
called'ruTvasa and Krivi in the Rigveda, become 
merged in the Brahmanas into the united Panchala 
people.t Further, the Brahmanas often join to¬ 
gether the Kurus and the Pahchalas in such a manner 
as to suggest their amalgamation into one single 
people. J 

The results of these amal^am^ which 

no doubt were symptomatic of a general change may 
be best understood in the light of the recorded history 
of a people that passed through the same experience 
as the Indo-Aryans. Describing the evolution of the 
social and political institutions of the ancient Teutonic 
tribes, denies writes, “ The armies which swarm into 
the Roman Empire, the armies which invade Britain, 

are leagues of clans.The most famous 

of the old Tacitean clans, the Chatti, the Chauci, the 
Cherusci, have disappeared or been swallowed up in 
greater organisations. Their places are taken by new 
groups—Franks, Saxons, Alamanni — ^which are not 
ethnical names at all, but (and this is especi¬ 
ally significant) names which inevitably suggest 

military organization.The Franks comprise 

Salians, Sicambrians, Ampsivaiians, Chamavians, 
Ribuarians. The Saxons include fragments of the 
Chauci and the Chevusci; the Alamanni are formed 
out of the Quadi, the Hermonduri, and other clans. 

* Vedic Index, VoL 1, pp. 167—16S 

t Vide OJdenberg, Buddha (English Translation by W. 
Hoey p. 401 Macdonelland Keith, Vedic Index 

p. 8i 7. Oldenberg (loc. cit)quotes the parallel case of the union 
of the Chamavi, the Sigamberi, and the xAmpsivarii, into the 
composite race of the Franks. ^ 

^ Vedic Index^ Vol. I, pp* 105—100. 












A new organism has swallowed up the old. But the 
new organism is not a niere enlargement of the old ; 
it is based on entirely different principles. The Clan 
has a natural leader; the league of clans has nope. 

.And so the league of clans produces the 

xvar-chief, who may, perhaps, borrow the old Clan 
title of king, but whose proper designation among 
Teutonic peoples is J‘lieretoch,’^^or hpst-le^^ This 
is the true character of the leaders of the Teutonic 

invasions.But a military leader will naturally 

organise his army on other than Clan principles. 
... .These privileged persons are simply royal 
officials, chosen for their militarj’’ or administrative 
qualities. Man\' of them are of servile birth ; it is 
impossible that they should claim ancestral honours. 
iThe nobility of blood has been replaced by the nobi¬ 
lity of the sword and the offiecj .... The prin¬ 
ciple of selection for personal merit has wider results 
than the overthrow of a Clan nobility. It is respon¬ 
sible for what is, perhaps, the most vital difference 
between the Clan and the State. The Ger¬ 


mans of whom Tacitus writes conducted their 
warfare by familiw et pYopinquitales. But the king 
in the time of the Le^es Barbarorum dealt directly with 
the individual.”* “The earliest notion of justice,” 
the author continues, “as distinct from mere indis¬ 
criminate revenge, that we find -among the Teutonic 
peoples, is undoubtedly, the blood-feud. .... But 
when we first turn the search-light of history 
on the Teuton, ho is found to be passing through 
and beyond the blood-feud. To the blopd-fend 


♦ I.QV3 and Politics vi the Middle Ages^ pp. 73 
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then, succeeds the x&er or money |)ayment as eo 

pe^isation for the Injury inflicted . But, 

fiCe. po ints in connection with tlie system of pec 
compositions require careful attention, 'lo 
■with, it seems to have been a purely volimtary system. 
.... In the second place, always, ad- 

mitted_ th.ai; there were somC: offences for which the 

money payment couldl not atone . These 

are our two starting points for the history of State 
justice. The king comes to the help of the Clan by 
compelling the avenger to accept the wer, and by 
compelling the offender to pay it. He likewise takes 
upon himself the punishment of bootless crimes.”* 

■'/ evidence fits in, on the whole, with a 

similar line of development of the Indo-.4ryan tribal 
institutions. The >''edic king, indeed, figures from the 
first as the captain in war. Of the many allnsions to 
the wars of the tribal king that occur in the Rigveda, 
it is enough to refer at this place to the celebrated 
fight of the ten kings against Sudas, king of the 
Txitsus.f It is significant that the king is described 
in tiie Bajasuya as the sacker of towns (purani bhefta).!: 

remarkable that Indra, the divine 
prototype of the earthly ruler, is pre-eminently dis- 
tiuguished as the fighter against the demon of drought, 
^Vhiie it is difficult to trace any changes in 
the position of the Vcclic king, it is possible to discover 
a gradual transformation of the order of nobles. The 
Hfljanyas (afterwards called the K?atriyas) appear to 




♦ Ibid pp. lOO-lOo. 
t Rv. VII. 18. 

t Of. Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 212, 

§ Gf. Mi:vcaonoll, Vedio 3Iythology, pp, 58-6a, 
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' -ve at first formed a herecUtary ruling and fighting 
But this primitive nobility of blood was ■ 
into the shade by the rise of a band of officials," 
of whom were especially connected with the 
.oyal household. Tire nucleus of these officers was appa¬ 
rently the group, pf king’s clients (upastis), who are 
referred, to in the Rigveda, and are described in the 
Atharvavcda as consisting,among others,of the chariot- 
maker (ratha-kara), the smith (taksan), the charioteer 
.(suta) and tht troop-leader (gramani).* In the Yajus 
;Samhitas and the Brfihmanas these officers, along with 
I others, are associated with the great political cere- 
• monies. Thus the Rajasuya comprises a rite in which 
the sacrificial sword has to be passed round in succes¬ 
sion among a member of persons who include the 
Suta and the (Iramani.t Another and a more 
important rite of the Rajasuya is the so-called Jewel- 
offerings (ratnahavimsi), in which the king has to 
make offerings to the gods at the houses of a number 
of persons called Jewels (ratnins) on the successive 
days. The list of these Jewels consists, according to 
the Sat. Br., of the Senani (commander of the army), 
the Purohita, the sacrificer himself, the Queen,the Suta 
(charioteer, or court minstrel and chronicler), the Grmn- 
anl (headman or troop-leader), the Ksattri (chamber¬ 
lain), the Samgrahitri (charioteer,) the Bhagadugha 
(carver), the Aksavapa (keeper of dice), the Govikarta 
(huntsman) and tlic Courier.^ It is obvious from the 


♦ Bv. X. 97. 23 ; Av. HI. 5. 8. 7. Cf. Vedie Index, Vol. I, 
p. 98. 

t V. 4. 4. 15-20. 

J V. 3. 1. A variant Hat occura in the Taitt. Sam, (I 8. 9) 
the Taitt. Rr. (I, 7, 3). 




above enumeration that the persons vvho are thus 
singled out for paiticipation in the ceremony of royal 
consecration are, with the exception of the Queen, 
functionaries connected with the administration or 
with the royal household. In connection with the 
above ceremony, moreover, the Brahmanas point 
directly to the fact that some of the persons ntentioned 
were inferior in blood to the Brahmanas and the 
Ksatriyas. Thus, according to the account of the 
Sat. Br. the king is required, immediately at the close 
of the ‘ Jewel-offerings’, to perform two rites for 
expmting the act of ‘ putting those unworthy of 
sacrifice,—either Sudras or whomsoever else,—in 
contact with the sacrifice.’ * Thus the Brahmanas ^ 
would seem to indicate the emergence of a nobility / 
of service in the place of the old nobility of birth. 
How powerful some of the new nobles were, will - 
appear from the fact that the Sat. Br. declares the . 
Suta and the Gramarii to be kingmakers (rajakrit), 
although not kings.f The history of the administra¬ 
tion of justice among the Tndo-Aryans, like the history 
of the nobility, appears to mark the grad ual evolution 
of the State. The Rigveda, indeed, already points to 
the institution of money-compensation for offences 
instead of the old indiscriminate revenge or even blood • 
feud. One of its designations for a human being is 

* {^t. Br. V. 3. 2. 2 ; Ibid 4. Comtnfititing on tho obove 
passages, 8n.yai;ia msfanoes the commander of the army 
(Senaai) and others as Sudras, and the huntsman (govikarta) 
and others belonging io whatsoever low caste. 

t 8at. Br. 111. 4. 1. 7 ; XIII 2. 2. 18. Qf. Pancliavimsati 
Brahinai\a XIX. 4, which mentions a list of eight supx*orters 
(viras) of the king*—his brother, son, chaplain (puroiuta), 
queen (mahij?!), the biita, the gramapi, the k^ttri and the 
samgrahltri. 






‘yafadaya’, meaning one whose w’^crgcld is a luiiidred 
cows. But, at first, justice must have been adminis- 
lerecl by the family or the clan, instead of the State. 


- In the Dharmasutras, however, which belong to the ^ 
immediately following period, the administration of 
justice is regarded as one of the principal duties of 
the king. This system, therefore, must have been 
thoroughly established by the close of the present 
" period. The Brahmai,ms, indeed, contain sulficient 
hints pointing to the king’s exercise of judicial func¬ 
tions. Thus the Sat. Br., in the course of its dogmatic 
exposition of the Rajasuya sacrifice, mentions a rite 
as having the effect of guiding the king safely over 
'judicial punishment, whence he becomes exempt 
I from punishment.* The introduction of this special 
ceremony in the king’s case woiild seem to imply that 
' all his subjects were amenable to his jurisdiction. 
Further, the Sat. Br. describes another rite of the 
Ra jasuya as having tlie result of muking the king lord 
of the law, and it declares in this connection that the 
supreme state (paramata), — ^vdiich is one of the Vedic 
designations of sovereignty,— is that in which the people 
approach the king in matters of law.-|* This passage, 

* Sat. Br. V. I. 4. 7 t They (viz. tiio Adlivaryii ivnd his 
asaist^ants) then silently strike him with sticks on the back :— 
by beating him with sticks (dauda) they guide him safely over 
, judicial punishment (da^dabadha): whence the king is exempt ^ 
from punishment (adai;iLdya), bcoauso they guide him safely 
over judicial punishment.” S. B. E. Vol. XLT, p. 108. 

t Sat. Br. V. 3. 3. 9 : “ For Varuna Dliannapati (tlie lord 
of the law) he then pjcpares a Vanuia pap of barley : thereby 
Varupa, the lord of the law, makes him lord of the law ; and that 
truly is the supremo state, when one is loj?d of the law; for 
whoever attains to the supremo state, to him they in 

(matters of) law : therefore to \ arnij.^ !>harmapati.” S“. B. 

E. Vol. XU, p. Yl. 
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again would appear to Iiint at the king’s sovereign 
juriscUction over his subjects. 

VVe have endeavoured above to describe the Vedic 
theor^of the king’s by v irtue of his divine nature. 
It is now proper to consider an important liinitation 
imposed by the Vedic canonists upon the king’s 
authority over his subjects. The Sat. Br., describing 
one of the central ceremonies of the Rajasuya, namely, 
that in which the sacrificer takes his seat upon the 
throne, states, “ The king indeed is the upholder of the 
sacred law, for he is not capable of all and every 
speech, nor of all and every deed; but t hat he should 
spe ak o nly what is right, and do what is right, of that 
he, as well as the Srofriya (the Brahmana versed in 
sacred writ) is capable ; for these two are upholders 
Qf the sacred laAv among men?’* This passage evident¬ 
ly attempts to ’imit the king’s powers by a reference 
to the moral nature of his functions. According to 
it righteous conduct is the natural and necessary- 
attribute of the king and the prie§t, since both of 
them are entrusted with the guardianship of the 
sacred law. 

We have next to consider a group of ideas concern* 
iP.g 9 rnon archy, ndiich are characteristically 

treated in the &fdnnanas under a metaphorical guise, 
but which appear to oontaiu the germs of the pointed 
and compact tljeorics of later times. We shall begin 
with the short, but remarkable, picture of the condition 
of anarchy, which occurs in a passage of the Sat. Br. 
Whenever there is drought, then the stronger sei?ies 
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the vveakcr, fen: the waters are the law.” f This 


* i. 4, j. S. B. E. Vo). XLl. p. too. 
t XI. 1. 6. 24. a B, E. Vol. XLIV. p, 18. 
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pithy and vivid description of the evil of anarchy was 
applied by the later writers to their view of the ‘ State 
of Nature ’ w-hich preceded the advent of monarchy, 
and it was crystallized in the celebrated popular 
maxim called the Matsyanyaya, i\part from this 
account of the state of anarchy, the Brahmanas lay 
down two views of the origin of the divine sovereignty 
of Indra. first occurs in a passage of the Taitt. 

Br. in connection with one of its elaborate accounts 
of cosmic creation. Prajapati, it is there declared, 
made Indra the most inferior among the gods, as the 
youngest brother in a family is most inferior to the 
others. Then he sent away Indra to become the 
king (adhipati) of the gods. Indra, however, after 
being greeted by the gods, returned to Prajapati, and 
begged from him the lustre (haras) belonging to the 
Sun, which at that time was possessed by Prajapati. 
With some reluctance Prajapati gave up his lustre to 
Indra, after making it assume the form of a gold 
ornament (rukma). Tlius Indra became the sovereign 
(adhipati) among the gods.* According to this 
passage the sovereignty of Indra is dcriveH^ i^irely 
from the wiil of the Highest God, since he was ori¬ 
ginally inferior to all the gods._ Further, the symbol 
of liidra’s divine creation is the lustre in which 
he is enveloped. Tlie km^^f the goffe, in other 
words, rules by Divine This view of the origin 

of the divine monarchy, it will be observed later, is 
transferred to the human king in the Mahiibharata 
os well as the Manusamhita. 

The theory of the creation of Indra’s sovereignty 
by the highest of the gods fits in with the view of 

* Tftitt. Br. n. 2. TO. 1*2 with Saywm’s coinmentery. 






kingship in the Brahraanas, which, as we have seen, 
not only represent the monarch as a god in innumer¬ 
able passages, but also derive his authority in one 
place from his divinity. somewhat different theory' 
of the foundation of Indra’s kingship is presented in 
a passage of the Ait. Br. introducing its description 
of the Great UnOtion (Mahabhiseka) ceremony. “ The 
gods headed by Prajapati said to one another, ‘ This 
one is among the gods the most vigorous, the most 
strong, the most valiant, the most perfect, w'ho 
carries best out any work (to be done). Let us 
iiistal him to the kingship.’ They all consented to 
perform just this ceremony (Mahabhiseka) on Indra.”* 

In this passage it will be observedj^ Indra’s sovereignty 
is sought to be derived from the election of the gods, 
^^rajapabi himseir figuring as the chief of the divine 
electors. Further, the ground of Indva’s election is i ; 
"declared to be his possession of the highest qualities ■ 
of body and mincl.t This version of the origin of " 
monarchy is afterwards reproduced in the Buddhist 
canon, with the important addition of an original 
contract fixing the respective duties of the king and 
his subjects. It may, therefore, be held that the 
Brahmana anticipates in some measu re the celebrated 
liieory of Contract of later times. 


Ait. Br. VIII. 4. 12, Hang’s translation, 
t The view of the elective origin of the divine sovereignty 
occurs in another passage of the Ait. Br. I. 1. 14. There it 
is declared that the gods and tiie demons fought with ono 
another. The gods were beaten in all directions. Then they 
spoke to one another. * It is because wo have no king (anija- 
tiya) that they are defeating us, lot us elect a king.’ There¬ 
after they creat-ed Soma king, and through his help obtained 
victory in all directions. 
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We have thus far endeavoured to describe the 
theories of the nature and the origin of the king's office, 
that are laid down in tlie Brahmanas. It Avill now be 
our task to consider the views of the canonists con¬ 
cerning the stiitiis of the ruling class in general along 
with the priestly order in relation to the rest. The 
social system of the Indo-Aryans, as we have seen, 
involves from the first a division into four classes 
which were afterwards known as Brahmanas, Ksatriyas 
VaiSyas and Sudras. Now the Vedic Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas lay down doctrines of the origin oT 
tliesc classes, which involve their arrangement in an 
order of precedence. The earliest theory of class 
origins is contained in the celebrated and oft-quoted 
hymn in honour oC the primeval (Purusa), w’hich 
occurs m the last book of the Rigveda, is reproduced 

in the Atharva as w^ell as the Ya jus Samhitas. Purusa, 
it states, has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and 
a thousand legs. He was born in the beginning, and 
w’^itb him the gods performed a sacrifice. His mouth 
became the Braliman.a, liis arms the Rajanya (Ksa- 
triya), his thighs the VaiSya, and from his feet 
sprang the Sudra. From his mind sprang the Moon, 
from his eye the Sun, from his mouth Indra and Agni, 
from his breath the god of wind. From his navel 
arose the air, from his head the sky, from his feet 
the earth, fronx his ear the four quarters."^ In this 
" account of the origin of creation is obviously involved 
the dogma of precedence of the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya by virtue of the creative act of the Deity. 
The point is explicitly brought out in an alternative 


♦ Rv, X. 00==4v. XIX. Sam. XXXI. PQ. 






theory of social origins which occurs in a passage of the 
Taitt. Sam. According to this view, the Bvalimana 
was created from Prajtrpati’s mouth, and hence he is 
the chief. The Ksatriya was prod need from his breast 
and arms, and hence he is strong. From Prajupati’s 
middle the A%isya was created, and hence he is fit to 
be eaten, while the Siidra was produced from the 
Creator’s feet, and hence he is dependant on others and 
unfit for sacrifice.” Further, it has to be observed 
that the doctrine of precedence of Brahmana and 
Ksatriya is sought to be justified in other passages on / 
grounds independent of the dogma of their divine crea j 
tion. Thus the Sat. Br. declares in one place that the 
Brahmana and the Ksatriya precede but never follow 
the Vaisya and the Sudra, for otherwise there would 
ensue confusion between the good and the bad/j* 
According to this passage, then, the gradation of classes 
is the reflection of their relative moral worth. There- 
fore the Brahmana and the Ksatriya have a moral 
title of precedence over the other classes. 

We have now to consider how the above doctrine 
was developed in other passages of the Brahmanas into 
the dogma of joint lordship of the Brahmana and the 
K.^atriya over the rest. In the passage of the Taitt. 
Sam. referred to above, the four classes are declared 
to correspond to as many separate categories of 


* Taitt. Sam. VIT. 1. 1. 

t XHJ. 4. 4. Ct Ibid V. 4. 4. 19. explainlug tho Raja- 
sfiya rite o/ handing tlio sacrilicial swor d to the Brabnana, 
the king and other persons, in succession : ^‘And as to why 
they mutually bond it on in this way, they do so lest there 
should be a confusion of classes, and in order that (society! 
may ho in the proper order,” S. B. E. Vol, XLI, p. Ill, 
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created beings,* The Brahmanas, moreover, present 
alternative theories of the origin of society, which 
tend to exclude the lowest class from fellowship of 
the others, who alone are said to be created by the 
Supreme Deity. Tims according to a passage of the 
Taitt. Br. the Brahmanas sprang from the gods and 
' the Sudras from Asuras (demons), while another 
passage declares the Sudra to have sprung from 
non-existence.f A passage of the Sat. Br. mentions 
Prajapati’s creation of three t^ids, each of which is 
expressly stated to be co-extensive with the Universe. 
These comprise the series earth ether and sky, the 
Brahmana the Ksatriya and the Vai ;ya, as well as 
the self the human race and the animals.J Another 

* Taitt. Sam. VIT. 1.1; Prajapati desired, “ May I have 
oltsi^ring. He meted out the Trivrit from his mouth. After 
it the God Agni was created, the Gayatri metre, the Rathan- 
tara SAman, of men the Brahmav, of cattle the goat; there¬ 
fore are they the chief, for they were produced from the mouth. 
Prom the breast and arms he meted out the Panchada^ Stoma. 
After it the God Indra was created, the metre, the 

Brihab Saman, of men the Haianya, of cattle the sheep. There¬ 
fore they arc? strong, for they were created from strength. 
From the middle he meted out the Saptadasa Stoma, After 
it the All-gods as deities were created, the .lagatt metre, the 
Vairdpa .Saman, of men the Vaiaya, of cattle cows. Therefore 
are they to be eaten, for they were created from the receptacle 
of food. Therefore are they moi-e numerous than others, 
lor they were created after the most numerous of the Gods. 
From the ft^et he meted out the Ekavinia Stoma. After it 
the Anu^t uhh metro was created, the VairajaSaman, of men the 
SGdra, of cattle the horse. Therefore these two, the horse and 
the Sudra, are dependent on others. Therefore the Sudra is 
not fit for the sacrifioe, for he was not created after any gods.’* 
H. O. S. Vol. 19. pp. 6.'i7-558. 

t 1. 2. 6. 7 ; III. 2. 3. 9. 

t Sat. Br. II. 1.4. 11 ; “Verily with‘bhuh*! (earth), Praja- 
pati generated the earth, with ‘hhuvahM (other) tho ether, with 
•svah* I (heavens) the sky. As fare's these worlds e'itend, so far 






pavssage of the Sat. Br. goes further, and seeks to 
exclude even the Vaisya fjom the fellowship of the 
Brahmana and the Ki^»atriya. Incomplete, it says, 
is he who is not either a noble or a domestic chaplain, 
while he wdio is either a noble or a domestic chaplain 
is everything.* 

It is in these dogmas of the inherent impurit)^ and 
imperfection of the two other classes and especially of 
the Sudra, that we have to seek the true origin of the 
d^.'Ctrine of the joint lordship of the Brahmana and 
the K^atriya over both. This is laid down in a pas¬ 
sage of the Sat. Br. which states that Brahma (priest¬ 
hood) and Ksatra (nobility) are established upon the 

people.f 

In laying down the doctrine just stated that the 
Biahmajria and the K$atriya exercise a joint authority 
over the people, the Brahmarncal canonists are 
necessarily led to consider the mutual relations of 
these powers. Whatever might ha,ve been the case 
in the earlier period, the functions of the Brahmahas 
and the K^atriyas arc sharply demarcated in the 
Brahmaiias. According to a passage of the Sat. Br ^ 
the nobility takes no delight in the priestly oifice and 

extends this universe: vfdth the universe it (the Are) i# 
accordingly established. With 'bhuh* ! Prajapati generated the 
JBrahnian (priesthood.) ; with *bhuvah’! the Kiatra (nobility); 
with ‘svah^ I the Vi§ (the common people). As much as are tho 
Brahman, the .K}?atra and the Vis, so much is this universe : 
with the universe it (the fire) is accordingly established. With 
•bJiuh’ Pi’ajapati generated the Self; with ‘bhuvah’ the (hunutn) 
race ; with *svah’! the animals. Aa much as are the Self the 
(human) race, and tho animals, so much is this universe • 
with the universe it (the fire) is accordingly established/* 
S.B. E. Vol. XII, p. 296. 

♦ VI, 6. 3. 12-13. 

t XI. 2. 7. 16. 
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spiritual lustre (Brahma) takes no delight in noble 
rank.* As regards the relative superiority of these 
classes, the dogma of the origin of society involves, as 
'we have seen, the Brahmana’s precedence over all 
the other classes by virtue of the will of the Creator. 
We have further seen that the ground of this superi¬ 
ority tended to be shifted from dogma tc reason in 
the Brahmanas. We may quote here some extracts 
bearing specifically upon the mutual relations of 
the Bralimanas and the Ksatriyas. The Ait. Br. 
in the course of its exposition of the llajasuya 
observes, The Brahma certainly precedes 
the Ksatra. For the king should think, when the 
Brahina is at the head, then my royal power would 
become strong and not to be shaken.” f Similarly 
the Sat. Br., in the course of its explanation 
of the Riijasiiya rite of handing on the sacrificial 
sword, observes that^ the kiiig w^^ than, a 

Brahmaiia^^^^^ than his encmijfs.t It follows 

from tl icse passages that the B rah mania’s precedence 
is necessary in the king’s own interest, namely, the 
securiiy of hfs power against his enemies. 

Proceeding further in the analysis of the relations 
of the ruling and the priestly classes with reference 
to each either, the Brahmanas w^ould appear, in the 
first place, to lay down the doctrine of co-ordination 
of these powers. Thus the Sat. Br. in the course of 

* Xni. 1. 5. 2-3 ; Tbld 5. In the ritual of the KS,ja.suya 
described in the Ait. Br. (V II. 19) the K^atiiya is admitted into 
the sacrifice only ou condition of exchanging hi? own weapons 
for those ol the Brahmatia. 

t VI. i. 1. Hang’s translation, p, 407. Of. Ibid 1. 4. 

t V. 4. 4. 15. S. B. E. Vol. XLI p. 110. 








its exposition of the Rajasiiya makes the priest ex¬ 
claim to the assembled multitude in two successive 
stages of the ceremony, ‘‘ This man, 0 ye (people), 

IS your king, Soma is the king of us Brahmarias.” * 
Tliis passage is applied in the immediately following 
lines to justify the Brahmana’s immunity from taxa¬ 
tion, but it obviously carries within itself the notion 
that the priestly class is mdependent of the king* 
The Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas, moreover, 
would appear to set forth two different viev’s con¬ 
cerning the mutual relationship of these powers. 
The first is represented by a passage of the Taitt. 
Sam. which roundly declares the kingly power and 
the priestly power to be helpful to eacli other/f 
Some passages of the Brahmanas, however, introduce 
us to the view of one primary powei*,— namely the 
sacerdotal — of which the other is a derivative. Thus 
the Sat. Br, declares in one place that the priesthood 
(Brahma) is the coiiceiver and the nobility (Ksatra) 
is the doer, for the god Mitra is intelligence and the 
god Vamna is will. In the beginning the two were ^ 
separate. Then Mitra, the priesthood, could stand with¬ 
out Varui;ia, the nobility, but Vanina could not stand 
without Mitra, “Whatever deed Varuna did unsped by 
Mitra, the priesthood, therein forsooth he succeeded 
not.’* Then Varuna invited the assistance of Mitra, pro¬ 
mising to place him foremost. ‘‘Whatever deed sped by 

* V. 3. 3. 12 ; Ibid 4. 2. 3. 8. B. E. Vol. XLI, |>p. 72, 9;i. 

t Taltt. 8am. V. 1. 10. 3 : “ Verily by moans uf the holy 
power he quickens the kin^^ly power, and by the kingly power 
the holy power ; thcrefoi’c a Bcaliman Tvho has a princely 
person is superior to another Brahman ; tliorefore a prince 
who has a Brahman is superior to another prince.’' 11. O. 

Vo). XIX p. 401. 

7 







Mitra, Vara^ia thenceforward did, in that he succeeded. 
Hence it is quite proper that a Brrhmap should be 
without a king, but were he to obtain a king, it would 
be conducive to the success (of both.) It is, however, 
if quite improper that a king should be without a Brfih- 
I; man, for whatever deed he does, unsped by Mitra, the 
' priesthood, therein he succeeds not.” * This passage, 
it will be observed, represents the mutual relations 
of Brahmana and Ksatriya in the terms of the attl’i-. ' 
butes of inteljigence and will. It therefore follows that 
the Brahmaria, is the mainspring of the activities of 
tlie Kjatriya. This point is further developed in 
the above passage by means of a legend of the divine 
prototypes of the two classes, which finally leads to 
the conclusion that the kingly power involves as its 
necessary adjunct the priestly power, not vice versa. 

conception of the priestly power as being 
tlic motive fqree as well as the indispensable adjunct 
of the kingly power, it is but one step to draw out 
the notion that the latter i,s derived from the forinev. 
This step is taken in a passage of the Sat. Br. which 
catcgoricall}' states that the nobility is produced otit 
of the priesthood.f 


* IV. 1. 4. 1-6. 8. B. E. Vol. XXVI. pp. 269-271, 

t XJi. 7. 3. 12, The doctrine stilted above, Damely that 
the Bmhmapa is the .source of the K§atriya, finds expression 
in a remarkable theory of the origin of the four classes which 
occurs in the supplementary portion of the Sat. Br. (XIV. 4. 
2. 1 =Brihadarai;i.vaka tjpani^nd I. 4. 11-1.5). “Verily in the 
beginning there was Brahman, one only. 'That being one, was 
not strong enough. It cre.ated stUi further the most excellent 

K^attra (power), nAmely those K^ittnis among (.he Devas,_ 

Indra, Varujja, Soma, Hudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityn, fianh. 

.was not strong enough. He cre-ated the t is 

(people), tho classes of Devaa which in their different orders are 









These y^,e>£s of the mutual relations of the Brah- 
mana and the Ksatriyk are partially reflected in the 
theory of the relative position of ivvo representative 
members of these classes. The purohita_ {domestic 
chaplain) indeedJitpod in ajpecial relation to the king, 
and hence the inter-relations of these functionaries 
form the subject of some important speculations of 
the Vedic canonists. The Ait. Br. states in one place 
that the pupfluta is pne-h^^ The 

most considerable body of its reflections on this point, 
however, occui\s in the last chapter recommending the 
einplpyjn^ent of the domestic priest by the king.f It is 
there declared that the purohita with his wife and son 
is the king’s threefold sacrificial fire. His title indeed 
is said to be protector of the kingdom (rastragopa). 
It is further stated that the purohita is the god of 
lire possessing five destructive powers. In the express¬ 
ive language of the text he surrounds the king with 

called Vaais, Biidraa, Adityaa, Visve Devas, Marufcs. He was 
not stronj? enough. Mo created the Sudra colour (caste), as 

Pushan (aa nourishcr).Among the Devos that Brahman 

existed as Agni (fire) only, among men as Brahmana, as K^a-triya 
through the (divine) K^atriya, as Vaisya through tlie (divine) 
Vaisya, RQdra through the (divine) Siidra. Therefore people 
wish for their future state among the Devos through Agni (the 
sacrificial fire) only; and among men through the Brahnmpa, 
for in these two forms did Brahman e>:ist.’* 8. B. K. Vol. XV, 

pp. 8S-90. In this account of cosmic creation it v ill be observed 
that the First Cause is iH^preseiited as successively creating the 
divine prototypes of the K^atriyas, the Vai:&yas and the Sudras, 
while nothing is mentioned about the creation of the Brahmanas. 
Indeed it is declared that while the original creative principle 
is manifested diivctly in the form of the Br&htnaria it mani¬ 
fests itself as Xi={atriya, VaiSya and Sudra tlirough a derivative 
order of gods. 

* VII. 20. 
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these powers as the sea surrounds the earth. If the 
purohita is propitiated, he conveys the king to heaven 


and makes him obtain the roya! dignity, bravery, 
a kingdom and subjects, bnt if he is not propitiated, 
he deprives the king of these blessings. The puro- 
j hita, then, according to this view, is the partner and 
‘ the coadjutor, the ‘alter ego,’ of tire king. Nay more, 

■ he is the active Providence ruling the kingdom, as well 
as the king. 

We may pause here to mention one important 
feature of the theories concerning the position of the 
, priestly class in tlic State, In the passages quoted 
. ; above from the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas 
^ . it may be observed that Uie authority of the priest 
is never derived from liis divine nature. In tins 
respect the tlieories with which w’^e are concerned 
present a marked contrast to the doctrine of the 
nature of the king’s olBce. The Vedic works indeed 
invest the Brrdimanas from the first with divine 
sanctity. In the Rigveda, where it is true the term 
signifies not merely a hereditary caste but also a seer 
as w’el! as a specific order of priests, there are 
passages associating tlie Brahmanas with the gods. 
Thus in one place the priest addresses the Brahmanas 
along with the auspicious and sinless heaven and earth 
as well as the god Pusan (Sun) for protection fiom 
evil.* Another passage conveys the poet’s prayer to the 


♦ Ra. VI. 75. 10; “May the i’athers, driakers 

of 8oma, may the auspicioim, the sinless, heaven and earth, 
may Pu^an preserve us, who prosper by righteousness, fi-om 
evil.'* Mnir, Orvjinal Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I. p. 252. VVilaon’s' 
translation (Vol. IV. p. 26) is somewhat dii^erent: “ May th^-, 

BrnhmaiLS, the progenitors, presenters of the Soma, observers 
of truth, protect us,” 




god Soma who has entered into the Brahmanas.* 
In the later literature where the notion of a liereditary 
priestly caste has ciystallised into shape, tlie coneep- 
tion of the Erfilimana’s sanctity is carried to a greater 
length. The Athavvaveda has a set of five hymns the 
burden of which is to teach the inviolability of the 
Brahmana’s person and property. In the course of this 
description we are introduced to the doctrine that the 
Brahmana enjoys the special protection of deities like 
Agni, Soma, Indra, and Varuna.f The Yajurveda 
and the Brahmanas are distinguished by their open, 
not to say aggressive, assertion of the divinity of the 
Brahmanas. A passage of the Taitt. Sam. distin¬ 
guishes between two classes ofgod'i, namely, tlic gods 
who receive offerings secretly and tlie Brahmanas 
who receive them openly4 The Sat. Rr. declares 


* Bv. X, 10. 0: Should th€>! black ci-ow, the ant, the 
snake, the wild beast, harm (a lunb) of thee, may Agni 
the aU-devonver and the Soma that has pervaded tlio Brah¬ 
mans, make it whole.Wilson’s translation Vol. VT. p.- 40. 

t Ooinparo the following extracts from the hymns above 
mentioned, Av. V, 17, 1-2 : “These sx^eke first at the offence 
against the Brahmana (bralunan) ; the boundleas s?ea,Matari:Svan, 
he of stout rage (haras), formidable ffuwour, the kindly ono, tlie 
heavenly waters, first-born of right (rita). King 8oma first gave 
back the Bratiniapa’s wife, not bearing enmity; ho who w*‘nt 
after (her) was Vamna, Mitra ; Agni, invoker, conducted (her) 
hither, Boizlng her hand/’ H. O. I^>Vol. VIT, p. 218; Av. 
V. IS. fi : “ The Brahmar^a is not to be jujured, like fire, by ono 
who holds himself dear ; for Soma is his heir, Indra his protector 
against imprecation Av. V. 18. It : “ Agni verily our guide, 
Soma is called (our) heir, Indra slayer of imprecation (?): so 
know the devout that” Ibid j>p. 251-2/2 ; Av. V. 19. 10. 
“King Varuua called that a god-made poison; no one so¬ 
ever, having devoured the cow of the Brahmai^a, keeps watch 
in the kingdom,” Ibid, p. 254, 

X Taitt. Sani. T. 7. 3. 1 ; “ Secretly oflering is made to one 
sot of gods, openly to another. The gods who receive offering 






I in two places that a Bvahmana descended from ^ 
I sage (risi) represents all the deities,* * while other 
{passages inculcating the merit of making gifts to 
iBrahnianas explicitly style them human godSof 

We have reserved for examination, in the lust 
place, an important conception the germs of which 
occur iii some passages of the Upanisuds and which 
became the foundation of the whole scheme of social 
and political order in the later Brahmauical canon. 
Tliis was the concept of Law or Duty (dharma). In 
the account of cosmic creation quoted above from 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, it has been seen how^ 
Brahman is described as successively creating the di¬ 
vine prototyi)es of the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the 
Sudras. Then it proceeds, “He was not strong enough. 
He created still further the most excellent Law (dhar- 
ma). Law is the Ksattra pf the Ksattra, therefore there 
is nothing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even a 
weak man rules a stronger with the help of the Law 
as ivith the help of a king. Thus the Law is what is 
[ called the true. And if a man declares what is true, 

^ they say he declares the Law ; and if he declares the 
ijLaw, they say he declares what is true. Thus both 
hire tlie same.’^ J According to this pasasge, then, 


»ocpefyly, he thus offers to them in sacrifice ; in that he bring>ti 
the Anvaharya mess (/.c. a mess of food cooked with rice given 
to the priests as a Dakshia.)—the Brahnia^jpas are the gods 
openly-them he verily delights.” H. O. Vol. XVill, 
p. 100. Of> Maitr. Sam. I. 4. 0. and Kausika Sutm VI. 26-27. 

* XIT. 4. 4. 6 ; Ibid 7. 

t II. 2. 2. 0 ; 4, 14 ; IV. 3. 4. 4. Of. the pasa^^es 

quoted above from the Brilbniaijias, identifying the prie.stb 
order with the god Brihaspati. 

I Br. Up. I. 4. U;d6. S, B. Voh XV. pp. 89-^?0, 






Law is derived from the will of the Creator. Further^ 
Law represents the highest positive a\ithority supple¬ 
menting the powers of the three inferior classes, and 
overriding in particular the civil authority represented 
by the olFice of the Ksatriya. In the last place,^ Law is 
s;^nonvTOous wth Morality. While such is the origin 
and character of the concept of Law, its scope is 
defined elsewhere to be co-extensive with part of the 
social order. ‘‘There are three branches of the law,’’ 
declares the Chhandogya Upanisad in one place, 
“sacrifice, study, and charity are the first, austerity 
the second, and todwell as a Brahmacharin in the house 
of a tutor, always mortifying the body in the house 
of a tutor, is the third. All these obtain the worlds 
of the blessed ; but the Brahmasamstha alone (he 
who is firmly grounded in Brahman) obtains immor¬ 
tality.”* This passage evidently includes the duties 
of the first three stages (asramas) of the Aryan's life 
within the compass of the Law. It would further 
appear to invest these duties with a high spiritual 
significance, for it explicitly declares their fulfilment 
to lead to heavenly bliss. In the following chapter it 
will be our endeavour to describe how all the above 
elements are gathered together, and are developed 
into the comprehensive concept of Society or the 
social order of which the functions of the king form 
merely a branch, 

• Ohh. Up. 11. 2‘j. 1-2 ; Ibid, Vol. I p. 35. 
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inaiic fashion, the balancing of the principles of authority 
and responsibility—The mutual relations of the king and the 
Brahmar^a order. 

II 

The early Arthaiiastra contributed some of the most 
original chapters to Hindu political theory—Its two 
sources—Antiquity of the Arthailastra—FroL D. R, 
Bhandarkar’s view considered—Dehnition, dcope, and 
method, of Arthamytra—Definition of Dai^nJaniU—Mr, K. P. 
JayaswaFs view considered—Criticism of tlie tradi¬ 
tional enumeration of Dm scitruces by three Artha^Astra 
schools—Arthasilstpa and Hajadharina compared—Relative 
value of Rajadharma and oDier groups of duties—The doctrine 
of seven elements of sovereignty and the category of three 
powers of the king—Graded arrangement of the seven 
elements indicates the absence of the idea of organic 
unity of government—The importance of the king’s ofTlce— 
The king*.« divine nature and the duties of the subjects 





towards him—The king’s duty of protection and the rule of 
justice—The right of tyrannicide—The ArthaSdstra state¬ 
craft and its strong Machiavellian note—The Brahmaija and 
the king rule by Divine ordination—The king rules by 
sufferance of the Brahmaija—Early Artha^astra tliouglit 
was distinguished by the qualities of boldness and enthu¬ 
siasm, although not free from the defects of youth—The 
services of the Arthasastra authors to tlie cause of iiindu 
political theory, 


in 

The Buddhist canonists deal incidentally with a few chosen 
tbpics of the State, but they share with the authors of the 
Dharmasutras and the Arthasastra the credit of being the 
makem of Hindu political theory—The Buddhist story of the 
origin of kingship involves >Socinl as well us Oovernnieiita! 
Contracts, but is unconnected with any sysUun of rights and 
duties—The Buddhistic list of the seven conditions of success 
of the Vajjiaa (republican) confederacy. 

I 

With tJie period forming the subject-matter of 
the present chapter vve open a new and interesting 
pa^e in the history of Hindu political theory. The 
age of experiment, as it may be ealled, is past, that 
of growth and development has begim. The Brah- 
inanas which are th(j true fountain-head of the Hindu 
i<icas of the State are not wanting in striking reflec¬ 
tions relating to tlie nature of the king’s office, the 
rnutual relations of the king and the Brahmana order 
and the like questions. But these, as we have endea¬ 
voured to show elsewhere, involve a long and painful 




pi’ocess of groping which is the mute witness of the 
birth-throes of a new thought, and they occur inter¬ 
mixed with extraneous matter in the form of dog¬ 
matic expositions of the great ceremonies of royal and 
imperial consecration. In the present period a 
change conies over the scene. The practical spirit 
of the age found vent in the preparation of short 
aphoristic maniials based on the teachings of the 
earlier canon, and the priestly authors of these 
works, the founders of the Vedie schools of sacred 
law (Sutracharanas) carefully separate their descrip¬ 
tion of the sacrificial rituals that are treated in the 
Sraiita and the Grihya Sutras, froih the first arranged 
list of duties pertaining to the constituent classes 
and vsections of the community, that is laid down in 
the Dharmasutras. - A new departure moreover, 
is signalized by the schools and authors of the Artha- 
sastra who bring into being an independent branch 
of knowledge avowedly concerned with the acquisi¬ 
tion and the preservation of States.- -Finally, the 
founders of the Buddhist canon, the leaders of a 
new' heresy, introduced a rich leaven into the general 
ferinciit of ideas through their daring speculations 
into the origin of the social and the political order, and 
the conditions of the republican communities.- 

With this brief survey of the prevailing tendencies 
of the present period, let us embark on an examina¬ 
tion of the w'orks that fall within the limits of this 
chapter. And first, as regards the Dharmasutras, 
it has to be remarked at the outset that the political 
ideas of the priestly authors do not assume the 
character of a system; they are rather of the nature of 
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scattered hints which it is left for other schools 
and authors to develop and mature. At the root of 
these ideas, however, there lies tlie unified concept 
of a social order. The canonical authors of the 
Dharmasutras, indeed, treat the public fiuictions of* 
the king not in themselves, but as part and parcel 
of the Whole Duty of this personage, and, in a wider -> 
sense, as an incident in a comprehensive scheme of 
duties ordained by the Highest God. This might 
perhaps be taken to imply that Politics compris¬ 
ing the sum of the king’s governmental functions 
did not rank in these canonical works as an indepen¬ 
dent science, but it counted as a branch of Positive 
Law governing the whole conduct of the king, and 
ciaiaiing to derive its origin from the Divine will, — 
The concept of Dharina introduces us to the grand 
notion of our authors wliich has been just men¬ 
tioned, namely, Hhe notion of the socia|^ordcr. As * 
conceived in the Dharmasutras, ^the concept pre¬ 
supposes the division of society into a number of 
ccanpouent parts, such as thefour^castes(varnas) and 
the four stages cfi‘ life (asramas), each of which is sub¬ 
ject to a specific body of rule’s. The source of these 
social divisions as well as of the rules binding 
them is said to lie in the will of the Supreme Being. 

It therefore follows that Society, as here conceived, | 
is the rule of Law, the Law being held to be; 
imposed from without by the Divine will,* This}; 
avowed belief in the dogmatic basis of the social order 



♦ Wo must, however, observe that apart from the 
attaching to the rules of the varpas and the 
asratnas by virtue of their divine creation, they are held 





might seem to exclude all possibilities of rational 
speculation in respect of its nature. Such, however, 
is not the case in actual practice. In the social 
scheme unfolded in the Dharmasutras, one may 
-detect beneath the outer garb of dogma a keen 
appreciation of the principle, ,gf^ .specialization ajijd 
division of labour, as well as that of the ^organic 
. uni yf ^^ jl society! “Brahman forsooth,” so runs 
a passage of Baudhayana, “placed its majesty 

even in the DharmasutraH to contain their sanction witiiin 
themselves. This is based on the certainty that the 
observance of these rules will load to true welfare^ while 
their violation will bring about misery. Cf, Gautama XI 29- 
30 : *‘(Men of) the (several) castes and orders who always live 
, according to their duty <*njoy after death the rewards of their 
works, and by virtue of a remnant of their (merit) they arc 
born again in excellent countries,castes, and families, (endowed) 
with beauty, long life, learning in the Vedas, (virtuous) con¬ 
duct, wealth, happiness, and wisdom. Those who act in a 
contrary manner perish, being born again in various (evil 
conditions)” ; Apast. IT. 5. 11. lO-ll : ” In succcvssive births 
men of the low'or castes are boi*n in the next liigher one, if 
they have fulfilled their duties. In successive births men of 
the Idgher castes are born in the next lower one, if they neglect 
their duties” ; Ibid II. 9. 21. 1-2 : ” There are four orders, 
vi%. the order of householders, the order of students, the 
order of ascetics, and the order of hermits in the woods. If 
he lives in all these four according to the rules (of the law), 
without allowing himself to be disturbed (by anything), he will 
obtain salvation 

Thus the Dhanmasutrus would appear to predicate a two¬ 
fold source of the authority of their rules of human conduct. 
Tt is interesting to observe that the.se principles of divine 
creation and intrinsic worth are held in some of the great 
philosophical systems to iriheiH? in the concept of Dharma 
itself, of which the above rules are the prodxict. Kakadu, 
the reputed author of the Vai^e^ika Sutras, indeed 
stresses the latter quaiity alone, for he defines (I. 1,2) 
Dharma as that from which rc'sults the fulfilment of welfare 
and salvation (yatohbhyudayanih^reyasasiddhih sa dharmah). 
On the other hand Jaimini appears to combine the twofold 




in tjje Bifihtnanas, togethfr with (the duties and 
priviieges of) studying, teaching, sacrificing for 
themselves, sacrificing for others, liberality, and 
accepting (gifts), for the protection of the Vedas ; 
in the Ksatriyas it placed (strength), together with 
(the duties and privileges of) studying, sacrificing, 
liberality, (using) weapons, and protecting the 
treasure (and the life of) created beings, for the 
growth of (good) government ; in the Vaisyas (it 
placed the power of work), together with (the duties 
of) studying, sacrificing, liberality, cultivating (the 
soil), trading, and tending cattle, for the growth of 
(productive) labour. On the Sudras (it imposed 
the duty of) serving the three higher (castes).”* 

In the scheme of duties just described, it will be 
noticed that the function of protection is reserved 
for a special class, namely, the Ksatriyas, This 
would seem to involve as its necessary corollary an 


basis ol Dharma, {or he definos it (.Mimatisasutras, I. I, 2. 2) 
as that which is desirable and is indicaiod by the Vedic injiitic- , 
tion . (chodanaVakga^artho dharmah). In the 
tem the intrinsic authority of Dharma is sought to be*cxplained 
by assuming the existence of an invisible force (apurva) 
attaching to men’s actions. The doctrine is thus interpreted 
by Colebrooke. “The subject which most engages attention 
throughout the MimaSsa, recurring at every turn, is the 
invisible or spiritual operation of an act of merit. The 
action ceases, yet the consequence doe.s not immediately 
arise, a vli*tue meantime subsists un.soon, but elilcacious to 
connect the consequence with its past and reinoto cause, and 
to biing about, at a distant period or in another world, the 
relative elfect. That unseen virtue is termed Apurva, being 
a rotation superinduced, not before possessed.” (Quoted, 
Priyanatb. Sen, Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence ^ p. 27). 

♦ Ibid I. 10. 18. 2-5 S. Ih E, VoJ. XIV. p. lou. 
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oligarchical constitution in which the Ksatriyas 
monopolised the political power. Nevertheless the 
Dharmasutras expressly entrust the function of 
government to the king who is indeed the Ksatriya 
par ecrcellence. To him belong the duties of lawful 
pimisliment, State relief of the Brahmanas and other 
people, fighting the enemy, levying of taxes, adminis¬ 
tration of justice, appointment of State oifieers, 
l)erformance of sacrifices, and tlie like.* The bare 
enumeration of these duties is enough to show how 
the king’s public functions are blended in the 
Dharmasutras with his domestic functions in the 
category of the Whole Duty of this personage. 

Proceeding to the theories of kingship in the 
canonical works, wo may observe that theconceptipn 
of a system of laws governing the consiituenl mem¬ 
bers of Jthc epmmunity, which is that of the Dharma¬ 
sutras, has obviously tlie result of limiting the king’s 
powers. Yet the ideas of the Dharmasutras are 
not centred on the limitation of the king’s powers 
alone, but they involve in however unsystematic 
, a fashion the balancing of the principles of authority 
\ and responsibility. In this respect, indeed, the 
Dharma¬sutras follow in the track laid down by the 
Brahmanas. The basis of tlie king’s authority however 
is sought in the later canon to lie, not in the dogma of 
the king’s divine nature, but in his fulfilment of the 
fundamental needs of the individual and of the society. 
Gautama writes in one place, ‘'A king and a Brahniana, 
deeply versed in tlic Vedas, these two, upluikl the 

♦ Of. Oaut. X. 7 48 ; Ibid XT ; Vas. I. 41-4S Ibid XVl. 
2-0 ; Ibid XIX ; Baadh. 1. 10. 18. Apast II 10. 25-26, 





moral order in the world. On them depends the 
existence of the four-fold human race, of internally 
conscious beings, of those which move on feet and on 
wings, and of those which creep, (as well as) the 
protection of offspring, the prevention of the confu¬ 
sion (of the castes and) the sacrcfl law.” ♦ This ^ 
striking dictum might have been based upon a text 
of the Satapatha Brahmana describing the king and 
the learned Brahmana as upliolders of the sacred 
law.f But while the earlier author derives from this 
text the conception of the natural and necessary 
limitations of the powers of both, the later writer 
amplifies it with the object of magnifying their im¬ 
portance. The later view virtually amounts to this, 
that the king’'s office is, along with that of the Brah- 
mana, the foundation of the social and the moral 
order as well as the indispensable condition of the 
bare existence of the people. The full import of this 
idea as justifying a wide range of duties owed by the 
subjects to their sovereign is not brought out till we 
reach the contemporary Arthasastra and the later 
Brahminical canon. Nevertheless it is observable 
that Gautama in one place derives from the king’s 
function of protection his right of immunity from 
censure. lie writes, ‘‘The advice of the spiritual 
teacher and the punishment (inflicted by the king) 
guard them. Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher 
must not be reviled.” J 

♦ Uaut, Vlfl. 1-3. 8. B. B. Voi. 11, pp. 211-212. 

t Supra, p. 11, 

J Gaut. XI. 3l'‘t2, 8. B. K. V^ol. IT, p. 235. The eamo duty 
i« inculcated by ApaiiUunba who declareci (I. 11. 31. 5) t hat a 
pious householder must not speak evil of the gods or of tho 
Idng. 
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Let us next consider-the ideas and notions of the 
Dharmasutras whicli tend to cojanteract ihe above 



doctrine of the king’s authority. To begin with the 
most fuudainental point, the concept of Dharma 
implies, as we have seen before, that the king is 
governed in tlie whole course of his conduct by a 
body of rules claiming to derivo their origin from the 
highest source, namely the will of the Supreme Being. 
Specifically, this re.sponsibility to the Divine Law 
is illustrated in the rule of the Dharmasutras making 
' the king liable to sin for the unjust exercise of his 
power.* The Dharmasutras invoke the aid of the 
penitential discipline to enforce the duty of just 
government upon the king.’j' With this may be 
connected the fact that Gautama imposes an intellect- 
i ual training as well as moral discipline upon the king.t 
The sanction of spiritual or temporal penalty, how¬ 


ever, it should be observed in the present place, is 
not the only incentive to the king’s good government. 
For the authors of the Dharmasutras inculcate 
protection by making the king participate in the 



* Cf. U. U. 28, IS. l f the king does not punish 

a punishable ott’ence, the guilt i’alls^iipou him.’* Baudhayana 
(1. 10. 19. 8) makes the king liable to one-fourth of the aiu 
following from unjust trials. 

t Thus Gautama (XII. 48) prescribes a penanco for the 
king who neglects to inflict punishmenl;, while Vasistiia 
(XJX. 40-43) imposes a penance upon the king as well 
as the pnrohita in the event of the unjust decision of 
suits. 


X Gaut. XI. 2-4. ** (The king shall be) holy in a ds and 

speech, fully instructed in the tlu'eefoJd (sacred and in 

logic, ])urc, of subdued sensbs, surrounded by companions pos- 
scMdiug cxcclit'iit (jualiUes and by the means (foi* uphohliug 
his rule).’' Ihihler’s traiisIatioTi. 






spiritual merits and demerits of the subjects.**' 
1 While in the above oases the king’s duty is derived 
I directly from the Divine Will, a somewhat rational 
i basis of the same is suggested^ by a passage of 
Baudha^yana. He writes,/'Let tlie king protect (his) 
subjects receiving a§i, his pay a sixth part.” f Tn 
this passage is evident!v involved the view that tiie 
king is ap plJida] paid the subjects for the service 
of protection. In this case the king’s duty of protec¬ 
tion would follow as a logical corollary from his 
collection of taxes. This doctrine of the,^'elation of 
taxation to protection fis of great importance in 
Hindu politicaf tlieory. The later writers recur 
to it far dowm into the Middle Ages, and it is incorpo¬ 
rated in the theories, Buddhistic as well as Brahmi- 
nieal, (’f the origin of kingship4 


♦ Gautama. doclaros (XI 11) that the king obtain;? a 
share of the spiritual merit gained by his subjects ; while 
Vigpu (III 28) mentions tliat a sixth part both of the 
virtuous deeds and of the iniquitous acts committed by the 
subjects devolves upon the king. 

t 1. 10. 18. 1. ‘Receiving as his pay% the term used in the 
original is ‘bliritah ’ which the commentator Govindasvamln 
cxplaiTis as ‘ bhritirvetanam dhanarn tadgrahi bhritah.’ Tho 
use of ‘ vetana ’ (wage) to indicate the king’s dues is 
noticeable. 

t Tlie rule of Baudhayana just cited, along with similar 
passages from other Hindu authors, has been interpreted in 
recent times as justifying a wider power of the people over the 
king than, we think, is warranted by the texts. Prof. Pramatha 
Nath Banerjea {Public Adminisiration in Ancient India, pp. 72- 
7o) claims on th"i authority of the above text of Baudhayana 
as well as other pr.ssages from Kanplya, the Sukraniti and 
tho Mahabharata that “ the conception of tho kijig as the 
servant ot t he state was one of tho basic principles of political 
thought in Ancient India.” Practically the same view is 
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In the course of our survey of the ideas of kingship 
in the Dharmasutras, we have seen how one of the 
priestly authors treated the office of the Brahmana 
in conjunction with that of the king, and declared 
both of them to be in effect the foundation of indivi¬ 
dual existence as well as of social order. This dictum, 
we think, is important as furnishing, probably for the 
first time, a theoretical argument in favour of the 
old canonical doctrine of the joint authority of 
the king and the Brahmana over all the rest, 


f helfH by Pvol’. T). U. Bhandarkar {Carmichael Lectures^ Part I, 
pp, 122-123) who qviotes Baudhayana’s text along with other 
passages from the Dharmasutras, Kautilya, and the Santi- 
parva^it to show that according to the Hindu notion the king 
,, “ never wielded any unqualified power, but was looked upon 
' as merely a public servarlt though of the highest order.’* * 
- We are not quite sure whether the claim advanced on behalf 
^ of the peoide can be upheld in the present case. There is 
no warrant in the autliorities cited for a statement such as 

* that the king derives his authority from the people in whom 
is vested th(5 ultimate sovereignty. On the contrary, the 
deejily rooted idea of the authors is that the K^atriya order 
in which the king is included is ordained by the Supreme Being 
to protect the people and is subject to tho Dharma imposed 
by His willv In the passage (I. 188) quoted by Dr. Banerjea 
from the Sukraniti in this connexion, the king is indeed declared 
to be appointed to the service of the people, but this appoint¬ 
ment, it is expressly stated, is ordained by Brahma. It might 
be argued that the text of Sukra til* 274-275) quoted by Dr. 
Banerjea which justifies the right of deposition of the bad 
king, along with other texts fi*om the MahSMiarata justifying 
the right of tyrannicide, pointed to tho popular control over 
the king. Sucli passages, however, are of too exceptional a 
character to be accepted as the standard expression of the 
Hindu theory. Wo are, therefore, inclined to hold that the 
Hindu thinkers tended to tho view, which is however implied 
rather than expressed, that the king is the servant of the 
Supreme God. 



Regarding the mutual relations of these powers, we 
may first observe that quotes with approval 

the old Vedic text declaring Soma to be the king of 
the Brahmanas, while Gautama expresses the idea 
more clearly by saying that the king is master of all 
with the exception of the Brahmarias.^ Not only do 
our authors liold, after the fashion of the Rrahmana 
works, that the priestly power is independent of the 
kingly power, but they also make in the earlier 
manner the one superior to the other. Speaking of 
the respective functions of the king and the Brahmana, 
Vasi§tha says in one place, “The three (lower) 
classes shall live according to the teaching of the 
Brahmana. The Brahmana shall declare their duties, 
and the king shall govern them accordingly.^’j;^ 
j The king, then, is as it were, merely a magistrate 
charged with the duty of carrying out the law laid 
dmvn by the Bnihmanas. f After this, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to mention that Gautama quotes in 
one passage a Vedic text to the effect that Ksatriyas 
who are assisted by the Brahmanas prosper and do 
not fall into distress. J And yet it is noticeable 
that, perhaps owing to the greater moderation of the 
priestly pretensions, the authors do not press the 
theory of the Briilimana’s superiority to the point 
reached in some of the Brahmana texts, namely that 
the priestly power is the source of the kingly power. 


♦ Vas. I 15. (Cf. Sat. Br. V 4. 2. 3); Qaut. XI 1. 
t Vaa. 1 39-il, S. B. K. Vol. XIV, pp. 7-8. 
t Oaiit. XI 14. Of. .<^t. Br. IV 1. 4. 4-6. 
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While the Dharmjisutras are the product of tlie 
Vcdie theological schools and are inspired by the 
canonical tradition, the works with which we are 
concerned in tlie present place trace their origin to 
the independent schools and authors of political 
science (Arthasastra) and contribute some of the most 
original and valuable chapters to the history of 
Hindu political theory. The early literature of the 
Arthasastra may be shown, even from the scanty 
ev’idcnce at our disposal, to have been not only rich 
in stores of thought, but also to have attained a 
considerable size and extent.f-: Its present condition, 
however, is no index of its true character. For the 
•whole of it has perished with the exception of a few 
fragments that are scattered through the pages of 
the later Brahminical canon as well as secular Artha- 
^fistra. - Kautilya quotes the opinions of four specific 
schools and thirteen individual authors of the Artha* 
sastra.* Most of these citations are reproduced in 
the Nitisara of Kamandaka, who moreover mentions 
some authors unknown to l^au'^ilya. The Sant.* 
parvan section of the Mahabharata (^TjVIII"IjIX) 
furnishes two lists of authors of political science 
(dandaniti or riijasastra), in which no less than six 
names can be identified with those mentioned by 
Kaut'lyn.t The Santiparvan. moreover, contains 
a mass of traditions and legends connected with 
statecraft, which arc attributed to schools and 
individual teachers some of wdiom W'ere not known to 


• For a full list, of these names and references, vide D. R. 
landavkur, op. cit., pp. 80-90. 

t Infra, p. 69. Prof. D. R. Bhandavkar (op. cit. pp. 91-07) 
sata this point in full detail. 
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Kautilya-* tn some cases, again, the simultaneous 
occurrence of identical or nearly identical verses in 
the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita stamps 
them, in accordance with the usually accepted canon 
of interpretation on this point, as the specimens of 

* The following is a list of authors and schools of the 
Artha^astra that arc common to the Kautiliy«a and the 8anU- 
parvan. In the latter case those references alone are given, 
wliich clearly n>late to treatises on the science of polity or 
else its snbjcct-miettor. 

1. Visalak?a, S. LVllI 2, LIX 80-82 ; K. pp. Ui, 27, 
;;2, 322, 328, 382. 

2. Indra, LVlIl 2, LJX83, LXIV 10 IT., LXV, CHI 
•1 fT. Bahudantiputra, K. p, li. 

3. Brihiupati, S. LV J 39, LVllI 1, Ibid 13 ff. LXVlIi 
7 if., CXXTI 11 ; Ahgiras (Brihaspati), S. LXIX 72-73, King 
iVlanitta’s saying in accordance with the toad^hing of Brihas¬ 
pati, S. LVII 6-7. School of Brihaspati, K. pp. 0, 29, 03, 177, 
102, 375. 

4 . Manu, S. LVII 11-15, CXXl 11. School of Manu, K. 
pp. 6, 29, 63, 177, 192. 

6. S\ikra, 8. LVI 20-80, LVII 3, Ibid 41, LVlll 2, LIX 85. 
(’XXll 11, CXXXIX 71-72. School of Swkra, K. pp. 6, 29, 03, 
177, 192. 

0. Bharadvaja, S. LVlll 3, CXL 3 fX. ; K. pp. 13, 27, 
32, 255, 322. 327, 382. 

The list of toachers not mentioned by Kautilya but <iuoted 
in the l^ntiparvan is as follows :— 

1. Gaura^iras, LVlll 3. 

2. Wind-god, LXXIT 3 d, 

3. Ka.4yapa, LXXIV 7 17. 

4 . Vai4ravai;ia (Kubera) LXXIV. 4-18. 

5. Btathya, XC 3 ff., XCI. 

C. yamadeva, XOII 3 ff., XCIII-XCIV. 

7. Sam vara. Cl I 31. 

8. Kahikavnk^iya, CIV 3 If., CV, CVl 1 ff. 

9. Va.suhoma, CXXIt 1-54. 

10. K^audafca, CXXIII 12 IT. 

K&mandaka mentions three names not known to Kautilya :— 

f Maya XII 20. 

2 Puloman XU 21. 

3 The iMaiiariyis XIJ 23. 
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a pre-existing collection of metrical maxims and 
presumably the relies of the lost literature of Artha- 
sastra.* 

Thus the sources of the early Arthasastra wo^ 
fall into Jtwo principal categories,! namely, the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya and the 
With the Manusamhita. Kautilya\s treatise is generally 
assigned to the period of Chandragupta Maurya’s 
reign (e. 322-208 13. C.), while the Mauusainhita and 
the Maliabharata are held to belong to the first two 
centuries before and after the Christian era. It would 
therefore appear prima facie that Kaufilya’s citations 
belonged to the early stage of the Arthasastra literature, 
while those of the Mahabharata represented a some¬ 
what later phase of the same. This presumption is 
confirmed by the internal evidence, since the extracts 
quoted in the Santiparvan imply an advanced stage 
of speculation and often involve the formulation of 
abstract principles, while Kaufilya’s citations belong 
to a period when speculation had not yet emerged 
from the leading-strings of the discussion on concrete 
issues, and it still bore the stamp of immaturity. 
Nevertheless the quotations in the Mahabharata 
must have acquired a respectable degree of antiquity 
at the time of its composition, for the canonical 
author cites them as authoritative expositions of 
the king’s duties (rajadharma) and applies to 
them the significant title of old legend (itihasam 
puratanam).t // 

- _ ^ 

♦ Vido 8. B. E. (Vol. XXV, Introciucfcion, p, xo) and 
1>. M, Bhandarkar (op. cii. p. 103), 

t If is of course not only possible but probable that many 
of tho authorities quoted in the ir anti par van, especially those 






How far may the date of the Arthnsastra be 
carried back into tlie past ? We have no means 
of giving a precise answer to this question, but the 
following data may help us to form some idea of 
its antiquity. Already in the time of Kaufilya the 
literature of the Arthasastra must have reached a 
considerable size, since he quotes no less than four 
specific schools and thirteen individual authors. 
‘‘A School,” as Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar remarks, 
means a traditional handing down of a set of doc¬ 
trines, and presupposes a scries of achai yas or teachers, 
who from time to time carried on the work of exe- 
gctics and systematisation.” * Rich and extensive 
as is the literature of Arthasastra referred to by 
Kautilya, it contains wdthin itself suflicient evidence 
pointing to a still earlier stratum in the history of 
this science. The discussions of the authorities wdiom 
Kaufilya quotes involve, as will appear from the 
sequel, a number of political categories. Such arc the 
four sciences (vidyfis), the seven elements of sovereignty 
(prakritis) the three powers (saktis) of the king, the 
seven royal vices (vyasanas) divided into two sub¬ 
groups, the six expedients of foreign policy (gunas), 
and the four means of conquering an enemy. These 
categories must have come into general vogue w^hen 
the authorities quoted by Kaufilya composed their 
treatises, for otherwise they would not have been 

about whom hileat, bolongtul to the petiod inter- 

veiling between the composition of the Kaufilya and the 
Mahabharuta. NevorUiele.ss it has been thought desirable 
to consider the extracts of the Mahabharata in thi'? section 
HiJice their study could not very well bo dissociated from that 
of the schools and teachers mentioned by Kautilya* 

♦ Op. cit. p. 109. 
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accepted more or less implicitly by those authors. 

A long interval, therefore, which rr.ay well have 
extended over three centuries, separated these dim 
beginnings oi‘ Arthasastra thought from the time of 
Kautilya.* 

♦ Wo are prepared to accept PiHDf. D. R. Bhand arkar’s date for 
the beginning of the Ai’tha^astra but we demur to fc>ome of liis 
arguments. He wntes (op. cit. p. 110), ‘‘All. tilings considert^d, 
it is impossible to bring down the boginrdng of Indian 
\ thought in the sphere of Aitha^astra to any period later than 650 
] B. C.*’ in support of this view he advances, inier alia^ the follow¬ 
ing reasons :—(1) One of the concluding verses of Kautilya’s 
work, which begins with the words ‘yena ^stram cha sastram 
! cha,* means that the Arthasastra was falling iak> desuetude 
j in Kauf/ilya’s time and was rescued from oblivion by that 
' author. (2) Kaut-ily^ does not mention Gaurasiras while 
^ he quotes the six other teachei^ of kingly science that are 
referred to in Cli. LVIll of the Ib'antiparvan. Therefore 
Gaurasiras and pix)bably other teachers as well were forgotten 
in Kautilya’s time. (3) The Santiparvan (Gh. LdX) attri¬ 
butes the origin of Dancjaniti to the god Brahma and the 
creation of the different treatises on it to the dilferont gods and 
denii-gods. “This means that in the 4th century B. C. 
Arthasastra was looked upon as having come from such a 
hoaiT antiquity that it was believed to have emanated from 
the divine, and nob fw.»m the human, mind.** Now the cori'ecb 
meaning of the reference to Arthasastra in the verse above 
stated seems to be tliat KautUya lu’oughi the science from a 
vstato of chaos to order and harmony, not that he recovf'.rcd 
it from oblivion (Infra, Oh. III). The second argument is of 
little or no weight, since if Kautilya fails to (juote Gaurasiras, 
the IVIahiibharata is silent aboixt other authors of the Artha- 
fii^tra that are mentioned by Kautilya. Such are Partisara 
(Kant. pp. 13, 27, 32, 323, and 328), Pii^una (Ibid pp. It, 28, 

33, 253, 323, and 329), Vatavyadhi (Kaut. pp. 14, 33, 263, 

324, 830), and Katyayana, jXaijihka Bhfir«advaja, Dirgha- 
charayapa (or perliaps Oharayana, vide 8hamasastry’s Revised 
Edition of Kautdya’s Arthamstra, Introduction, p. xjd) 
Ohotamukha, Kihjalka as well us Fisunaputra (Kaut, p, 251). 

Nor can it be deihiitcdy proved that Kautilya wiis unacquainted 
with Gaurasiras. It is not at all mprobable that Gaurasiras 
is identical with tJic equally mystoiious mastci's of the Artha- 
b&stra (ftcharyyas) whom Kautilya- quotes no less than 
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Before proceeding to analyse the leading ideas 
and concepts of the early Arthasastra authors, it will 
be well to consider the nature and scope of the science 
which they brouglit into vogue. As regards the 
first point, the evidence is of a twofold character. 

forty-two times, mnch otUn^v than ho the other 

school*s and teachers of the Art-hai^ristra. Even if the 
two were independent personages, it may be argued that 
Kail til ya had no occasion for ineutioning (lamasiras, since 
he only quotes the older authors when he Inis io cite a chain 
of discussion in which they flgui-e or else refutes their views. 
Another ground on which Ivaiitilya’s silence about Gaiira6iras 
may be explained without committing oneself to Dr. Hhandar- 
kar's tlieory is that the latter author lived or at least came into 
prominence in the interval between the comt)o.sition of 
Kautilya’s work and that of the Silntiparvan. For it is only 
a gratuitous assumption, running counb^r to the generally 
accepted view on this point, to state that the composition of 
the Santiparvau was prior to that of the Kautillya. The 
thii’d argument inv'olves a peiiiio prhicipiif since it takes for 
granf^td apparently on the strength of the second argumemt 
tiiat the Siintiparvan was composed earlier tiian the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya. Moreover, it fails to give the true expla¬ 
nation of Brahma’s creation of the science of Dandaniti. 
This view of the origin of the science is indeed not peculiar to 
the 3l ahabharata. Vatsyayana, in the beginning of his Karnasd- 
tra, aescribea how Prajapati (Brahma) created the people and 
recited to them a work of 100,000 chapters showing the way to- 
waids the acquisition of virtue, wealth, and desire. .Vfteiwards 
the three parts relating to these ends wore separated respectively 
by Mann, Brihaspati, and Nandin. A closer appmximation to 
the story of the Maliabharata occum in the late media 3 val 
w’^ork called the 8ukranttisara, According to its author 
(I. 2-4), the Self-existent One (Brahma) recited the Nitimstra 
consisting of 100 lacs of verses foi? the good of the world, and 
afterwards abstmets of this work were prepared by Vai^iistha, 
8ukra and others in the interests of kings and other persons 
whose tenure of existence was limited. Nevertheless it is 
ditncult to subsenbo to the view that the ascription of divine 
origin to Dan^aniti in the J^ntiparvan was inertdy due to 
iis hoary antiquity. That the canonical author was 
aware of the human origin of the science is evident from an 
alternative story of its creation which is thus summarised by 





Kautilya writes in the concluding chapter of his 
work, “ ‘Ai’tJjiti ’ is the means of subsistence (vritti) 
of men ; other words, the earth which is filled 

with menj^rthasastra is the science (sSstra) (which j 
deals with) the mode of acquisition and protection 
of that (earth).” * * This definition is applied by 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (op. cit. p. 9S); In Chapter 235 of 
the ^''ilntiparvan we have another tradition narrated about 
this work (viz., the archetypal work of Brahma on Dancja- 
niti). There its authorship has been ascribed to eight 
sages, who read it out to the god Narilyana. The god was 
oxoec^dingly pleased with what he heard, and said : ‘ Excellent 
is this treatise that ye have composed consisting of a hundred 

thousand verses.Guided by it Svayambhuva Manu 

will himself promulgate to the world its code of dhamia, and 
TJsanas and Bjihaspaii compose their treatises based upon it’. 
We are then told that tliis original work of the sages will lost 
lip to the time of king TJparicliaru and disappear \ipon his 
Uvath.’' To understand the real significance of the theory 
of divine creation of Daudaniti, it is necessary to consider the 
object with which the section on kingly dutie>s in the Santi- 
parvan seems to have been wiitt»?n. '1'his, we think, was noth¬ 
ing less tiuan tho formulation of the sum of duties relating to 
the king, conceived with an almost exclusive reference to his 
public fnnctlons. In these circumstiincos nothing would be 
more natural than for tho author to magnify t)ie extreme anti- 
(piity and authoritative character of Danfjaniti, tho essence 
of which he incorporated in his system. We are therefore 
inclined to hold that it was with a deliborate parpo.se,and not 
merely out of mere forgetfulness of its human origin, that 
tho tlction of divine creation of Dan(ilanitl was introduced 
into the Santiparvan. 

* Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Revised edition by R. Shama- 
sastry, p. 120. Dr. Hhamasastry (Englisli translation, p. 515) 
translates this passage as follows:—The subsistonce of 
mankind Is t€!rmed ‘ artha/ we/dth ; the earth which contains 
mankind is also termed ‘ artha,’ wealth ; that scicmce which 
treats of the means of acquiring and maintaining the earth is 
tho Arthasastra. Science of Polity.” Here earth (bhiimi) is 
evidently taken to be the alternative meaning of * avtha.’ It 
is interpreted by Mr. K. P. layaswal in the same seiise in hi.s 
translation of the above passage (q. v.). We are very much 








Kautilya to the early Artha^astra works in his vei-y | 
opening lines where he tleseribes the plan of hisj.' 
own treatise. He writes, This sijrgle Arth&sastra^ 
has been prepared by summarising nearly alj thej 
Arthasastra works that were written by the_early| 
rnastens with regard to the {Requisition and prot ecti on 
of th|„,pttli.” The second line”'of argumentTs 
concerned with the interpi'etation ol the parallel 
concept of Danejaniti. Kautilya writes in one plael, 

“ DaijiianiU is. tlie means of acquiring wlm is nUt 
gamedV protecting is gained, inoreasing whaf 

is~protectecl and bestowing the surplus uppn_ the; 
dServirig/’* B is~^^ 

amplification of the category of acqui.sition and pro¬ 
tection mentioned in the foregoing defiriition.f Now 
both the Manusamhita and the MahSbharata mention 
the four functions stated by Kautilya in such a way 
as to make them the esi ence of the king’ s occup ation.; 

^ciuier to doubt whetlier the above inteipretation is the 
correct one. An our opinion the aut hor clearly intends in the 
above pa.ssago to u-se ‘ityarthali’ in the sense o£ tiro secondary 
xignifioation of the first'artha’ which, as here used, is a technic¬ 
al term. A much later writer, Sarvanondn, wliile e.xplaining 
the term ‘ .Vrtba^astra,’ likewise takes ' bbumi ’ to be the 
derivative, and not the alternative, meaning of ‘ artha.' Tie 
writes (commentary on Amarako§a I. 0. 5) : artliah hirapya- 
dayastesu pradhiinamartho bhOmiritar.^^iim tadyonitvAt. 

• Kaut. p. 9. . TT- j » 

t Sofikaraiyya indeed states (commentary on Kamandaka 
I. Si tiiat the increase of what is protected is a tonn of acquisi¬ 
tion while the bestowal upon the deserving is a kind of pro- 

Thus Manu (VIA 09-101) not only enjoins the king to 
pm-sue these functions, but he also describes them as the 
fourfold means of securing the ends of human existence. Tlie 
MaliAbharnta (i-'antiparvan, CXI> 6-70) quotes a dialogue 
between the sage Bhara<lvaja and the king Satru8jaya con- 
ceming the means of folflUing these four functions. 











Kamancjaka, indeed, expressly styles them as such.’** 
Since the Arthasastra is, from the first, connected 
Avith the institution of the monarchic State, it follows 
that there is a general agreement of the canonical 
as well as the secular writers concerning the nature 
of the science. This shows that tt\e_definition of 
Dandarnt.^ was not introduced hy Kautiiya, Hut It 
went back to the old authors of the Arthasastra. 

It would appear from the above tliat Arthasastra 
was essentially the Art of Government in the 
widest sense of the tcrm.f But although such was the 
strict definition of the science, it tended almost from 
the first to embrace a mass of abstract specMilation 
within its orbit. The extracts cited by Kautilya 
show that the discussion of the concrete problems of 
administration led ilie early teachers of Arlha- 
i5astra to enquire into the essential nature of the State 
institutions. The IVIahal^afafa, aboV^ ah repro- 
diices numerous extracts from the early Arthasastra 
authors, involving, as we shall presently see, the 

* Kam. I 20 ; “ The acquisition of wealth by righteous 
means, (it«) protection, increase and bestowal upon tlie deserv¬ 
ing form l>he fourfold occupation of the king (rajavrittam 
chaturvidham).” 

t Mr. K. P, Jayaswal’s interpretation of Arthasastra 
{Cnlciitia Weekl}/jyoteHt VcA.'KV, p. cclxxv) which is based 
upon his own version of the passage quoted above from Kau¬ 
tilya (p. is dih’erent- Hu firat translates this pr^ssage as 
follows :—Society is men’s instinct. TenitoHal division of 
humanity is ‘Society.* The science of well-being and develop¬ 
ment of the territorial unit is the Arthasastra.” “ In other 
words,” he continues, the science of development of terri¬ 
torial groupings of the social animal called man is what 
Kautilya styles the Arthasastra. We may render it into 
English as the science of the Common Wealth.” We consider 
both this version and its interpretation to be far-fetched and 
untenable. 







treatment of such abstract questions as the nature 
of the king’s office and the mutual relations of the 
s^ercign and his subjects. 

j^lArthasastra, then, v/hile .drictly meaning the arlj 
of public administration, tends in effect to inciudd 
the theory of the .State as wellAi Let us next considetj 

A perusal of Kautllya’a' 
work shows that this autJior treated the subjects of 
, ^central and local administration, home and foreigrj 
policy, as well as civil la\y aaJ the art of warfarej 
As Kautilya’s work is admittedly a summary of thq 
early Arthasastra literature, tJic natural presumptionl 
is that the same topics were dealt with in either case J 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kautilya’s own 
citations which make it abundantly clear that all 
the above subjects were treated by his predecessors.* 


* Fot references to the civil law in the early Aithamstiu 
literature, vide Kaui. pp. 157, lUl, 162, 104, 177, 185, 
192, 10(1, 198. As I’egards refei’ences U> the art of war, vide 
Ibid p. 375. The inferences to tlie public administration as 
well as internal and external policy aie quoted fn the course 
of the present section. 

A word may be added about the method of the Ai llui- 
sa.^tra. A perusal of the treatise of Kautilya is onough to show 
Kbat the conclusions of the ^Vrthasastra authom were machc d by 
:a pmeess of reasoning based upon the facts of human nature) 
and of political life. The method of these wTiters, in other 
words, was an ernpixlcal one. In Kr.utilya, wdio has left us the 
only complete work of Artha:l^tra now extant, the empirical 
method is supplcineuted by some very inU'.resting applications 
of what may bo called the historical method. In one place (Ibid 
pp. il~12), e.g., Kautilya is solemnly urging the king to master 
the category of six senses which be calls the ‘ six enemies.* 
In stressing this point he quotes the instances of no less than 
Ldeveii kings or lepublican cominpniries (saughas) that perished 
through indulgence of the senses, while he mentions two kings 
who won success through their -restraint. For other instances 
of the uboof the historical method, vide Ibid pp. 41,339,380. 
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Such, then, is the skeleton outline of the science 
of Arthasastra.* In order to understand its true 

♦ What is the relation of the concept of Da^iglaniti to that 
of the Artha.<astra ? Apart fi'om the catc^goiy of four func¬ 
tions included within the sphere of Uai:idaniti which has been 
^i^stated above, Kautilya gives two interpretatious of the term. 

He defines it (p. 9.) in its narrow etymological sense of the 
direction (niti) of punishment (dapdain while elsewhere (j). 6) 
ho indicates its scope moi'c bi-oadly as comprising both right 
and wrong policy (nayariayau). Tt follows from the above 
that Dapdaniti, while strictly meaning the art of punishment, 
is, in effect, the art of government. Its scope, then, even in 
its latter sense, falls short of that of the Artha-4asira. A 
tacit lecognitiou of the difference between Dai^idaniti and 
Artha4asira may perhaps be traced in the fact that while 
Kaiiiitiiy^ adheres to the traditional classification of the 
sciences in which Dapdaniti is separated fiom Trayi, ho 
makes Artha4astra a branch of the Vedas by including It in 
the category of Itihasa. Ibid, pp. fi»7, and 10. 

In the subseciuent period the shadcis of difforenco between 
Oandaniti and Arthasastra wei*o obliterated so that the two 
became convertible terms. Compare Aniarako§a (T. 0* 5) : anvi* 
ki^iki dapdaniti taikavidyartha^ilRtrayoh. 

Mr. K. P. .layaswal {Calcutta Weekljf AofeSfYol, XV, p. cc 
Ixxv) translates Papdaniti the Ethics of the Executive. 
Tl\cre is no warrant lor this interpretation, so far as we are 
aware, in ITi'uln political theory. As we have seen above, 
Kaut^ilya gives the etymological signification of Da^idnniti. 
This is amplified by the later writers who seize the occasion to 
explain the meaning of the terms dafida anti niti in the above 
definition. Thus Kamandaka (HI 15) writes, “ Kestrainl 
(damah) ia known as dai>da ; danrh^ is kirig, since it resides 
in liim ; the direction (niti) of daj.uja is dapd^^l'i * 
called because it dimete.” This paraphrase is repiocluced with 
a slight verbal change in the .Vukronltisara (I 157). Similarly 
Ki?irasvamin (commentary on Amarakoija, I 5. 5.) 
writes, “ Dapdfl- restraint or thii.! by which (one) is 
restrained ; daj;id^i^i Arthasastra is that by which 

restraint i.s directed, i.c., applied to those deserving to be 
n‘strained.** Apart from this primary meaning of Da^daniti 
the lator authors give Its secondary or doidvalive sense which 
brings their definition into line with Kautilya’s desm-i])tion 
of the scope of the science. Thus .^afikararyya, commen ting 
on the above pOsSwage from Kamandaka, writes, “ The terra 
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nature, it is further necessary to consider what the 
authors with whom we are now concerned believe to 
be its relation to the sister sciences. An interesting 
sidelight is thrown upon this point by Kautilya’s 
quotation of a short discussion relating to the list 
of the sciences (vidyas)y^t appears that the sciences 
were traditionally held to be four in number, 
namely, the sacred canon (trayi), philosophy (anvik- 
§akl), the art of government (dand^iiiti), as well as 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, and trade (vArtta). This 
division, which evidently gave due weight to the 
claims of secular as well as sacred learning, proved to be 
unacceptable to three of the radical schools preceding 
K iutilya. The school of Manu excluded philosophy, 
from the list of scieiices on the ground that It was 
merely a branch of the Vedas. More sweeping is 
the criticism of the other two schools. The school 
of Brihaspati excluded, in addition to philosophy, 
the Vedas which it characteristically declared to be 
merely a pretext for a man versed in worldly affairs. 
Thus Dandaniti and Vartta alone, according to this 
prince of materialists, are entitled to rank as 

* dam'ih,* stands for the nature of ‘ dai^d* ’ as well as for 

* * in tho sense of a specific expedient of public policy. 
Now tho author ignores the nature of * dapd^ ’ on the ground 
that policy has for its subject-mattor all the elements, and ho 
has in view the expedient taking the form of punishment 
alcne ; hence he says, * damo dapd^di’ etc. Although concilia¬ 
tion, dissension and gift are possible as expedients of policy, 
niti is generally colled by this alone, because mankind is 
prepondemntly w’ckeil in its nature,.. Or the term dapd^ 
hep-i signifies restraint alone, and should be understood 
to include the limitless expedients of conciliation and tho 
rest, T’^hich are the means of restraining one’s own and enemy’# 
partisann,” Compare Harvftnanda, commentary on Amara- 
ko^a, I. 6. 5. 

11 
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sciences.* This view v/ould seem to mark the 
extreme swing of the pendulum from the position 
of the Dharmasutras, in which rajadharma was 
held to be part and parcel of the canonical scheme 
of duties. But the tendency towards simplirication 
of the list of sciences did not end with Brihaspati. 
The school of UiSanas (jSukra) took the last step, and 
proclaimed Dandaniti to be the only science on the 
ground that the operations (arambhah) of all other 
sciences are fixed therein.f Politics, then, according 
to this ultra-political school, is the one master’^science 
furnishing the key to all the rest. 

Let us pause here to compare the concept^ ol 
Arthasastra with that of the king’s duties ( rajadharma) 
figimng m the canonical Dharmasutras. This 
comparison must be understood to refer to the com- 
moi) cleixjient in both the concepts, namely, the cate¬ 
gory of public functions of the king. From this 
standpoint it appears that both Arthasastra and 
Rajadharma have virtuaily the same nature, in¬ 
volving in cither case the art of government in a 
monarchic .State. The Arthasastra, however, con¬ 
iines itself exclusively to the investigation of the 
phenomena of the State, while Rajadharma deals 
with the same as an incident in a comprehensive 
scheme of duties ordained by the Creator. Hence 
while the canonical writers mention only the rudi- 

* In the pavallol passage of K&mandaka <111 3-5 > para¬ 
phrasing KautUj a*a text, the view of the school of Brihaspati 
is based upon the argument that mankind is principally addicted 
to tho pursuit of wealth (lokasyarthaprodlianal vat). 

t Sahkararyya, commenting ou the pai’allol passage of 
Kamandakn (111. 5), illustrates this argument by the Analogy 
of the nave\>f a chariot-wheel (rathand-bhivat). 
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ments of public administration, the secular authors 
arc able to treat their subject on a vastly enlarged» 
canvas ; they treat the institutions of the State 
alike in their normal and healthy as well as abnormal 
and diseased condition, and make the first serious 
attempt to grapple with the concrete problems of 
administration. A second point of comparison 
suggests itself in connection with the basis of the 
parallel concepts, ArthaiSastra, as we have seen, 
is independent of the sacred canon, and is the pro¬ 
duct of the'secular schools and individual teachers. 
Hence it lacks the positive character attaching to the 
Eajadharma by virtiie of the latter’s association 
with the great concept of Dharraa (Law or Duty). 
We may, lastly, compare the twin concepts from the 
point of view of Ethics. Since Kajadharma is equi¬ 
valent to the Whole Duty of the king, its rules are 
determined by the ideal of the highest good of this 
individual. ArthaSastra, on the other hand, has 
avowedly for its end the security and prosperity of 
the State. Accordingly its rules of kingly conduct ' 



are determined primarily with reference to the inter¬ 
ests of the State alone.* 

Although Rajadharma was specially a concept 
of the sacred canon, there was one secular teacher 
who treated the similar concept of Ksatriyadharma in 
his own system, and made it the basis of comparison 
with the parallel groups of duties (dharmas). This 

* At a period, in the Biljadhanna s(3ctions of the 
B^ntiparvan and the Manusamliita, the canonical authors 
absorbed the system of the ArthaiJAstra in their ^rand 
aynthosle of kingly duties* The result was that the distinc¬ 
tion ^Hween Artha^astra or and B&jadhartna 

became one of nomenclature alone. Infra, Chap. IV. 
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estimate was naturally coloured by the limited 
outlook of the author w'hose horizon was bounded 
by his subject.* the Santiparvan Bhl?ma quotes 
a remarkable address uttered by the god Indra who, 
it will be remembered, is elsewhere mentioned as an 
author of the science of polity,f and is quoted by 
Kautilya in the person of his follower.^ In the 
passage in question king Mandhata addressing the 
god says, “ I have attained immeasurable worlds 
and spread my fame by following the extensive 
duties of the Ksatriyas. I do not know how to 
fulfil the chiefest duty which emanated from the 
primeval God.” Indra replies that those who 
are not kings and seek for virtue do not attain 
the highest felicity. The duty of the Ksatriya was 
first produced out of the primeval God, and then 
came the other duties which are its parts, os it were. 
The remaining duties have been created as possessing 
a limit, but the duty of the Ksatriya has no limits 
and has many systems. Since all the duties are 
absorbed in this duty, it is declared to be the highest. 
As the classes (vari,ias), Indra goes on, observe their 
respective duties by the help of the Ksatriya duty 
the former duties are declared to be useless. Those 

• Similarly Kautilya at the close of Ids work declai'es 
that tho Artbaiastra secures the acquisition and pioteOtion 
of this and the next world, and that, while setting in 
motion and guarding the threefold end of existence, it destroys 
the reverse. 

t Of. Santiparvan, LVIll 2 and LIX 83. 

X The t-erm used by Kautilya is Bahndantiputra, which 
means, according to Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (op. oit. p. 95), 
a follower of BAhudantin (Indra), t.c. of the system of 
Arthafiastra laid down by him.” 









who do not observe the established usage and are 
constantly engaged in the pursuit of desirable objects, 
are declared to be persons having the nature of 
beasts : as the duty of the Ksatriyas secures for 
them the right course by the application of means 
contributing to their welfare (arthayogat), it is better 
than the duty of the orders (aiSramas).* ;;tn this 
extract, it will be noticed, the author brings the 
concept of Ksatriyadharma into relation witli other 
branches of dharma, and awards it the palm of excel¬ 
lence. This, it is urged, subsumes theother dharrnas : 
it is the mainspring of the duties of the classes (varna- 
dharina), and it is the instrument for directing the 
untamed man to the pursuit of the good 
^ life. 

Although the definition of Arthasastra was sufii- 
jciently wide to apply to monarchies as well as re- 
publics, it was the former type of State that iixecr 
; itself in the standard categories and concepts of thisr^ 
science.J^ An interesting discussion quoted by 


♦ Santiparvan, Oh. hXlV 16 ff. j LXV 0-7. 

t In consequence of this association the Hindu science of 
polity was identided at a later date with the institution of 
the monarchic State. Thus the Mahabharata (Santiparvan 
<^^h. LVIII 3) applies the significant designation of writers of 
ti‘eati8es on the kingly science (rajadastraprapetArah) to seven 
specified authors of the Artlia^astra. In the same work Dapdaniti 
is so thoroughly identified with the monarchic State thatBhiiyma 
(Ibid LTX 6-136), replying to a query about the origin of 
kingship, begins by describing the creation of the science by the 
go6 Brahma. Kamandaka (1 7-8) uses the epithte ‘rajavidya * 
as a synonym for the science of polity. In the Sukranitisara 
(IV 3. 66) Artha.4.astra is explicitly defined os involving the 
instruction of kings in good behaviour: enitismrityanro- 
dhena rajavrittHdii^Asanam suyuktyart-harjanam yatra hyar 
tha^strou) taduciiyate. 








Kautilya’** concerning the relative seriousness of the 
‘ calamities’ thereof, shows that the early authors of 
the Arthas^stra accepted as an article of their poli¬ 
tical creed the category of s eyep e lements of sovereigQ:i. 
ty.f These consist of the king (svamin), the minister 

♦ pp. 822-324, 

t The technical term that is used as the designation of 
the seven consiitnent elements of sovereignty is ‘prakriti* (c£» 
Kaut. VI 1, Vin 1, Ibid 2 ; Kftmandaka, VII, XXI-XXfl ; 
Maniisamhitil IX 29i ; Yajhavalkya I 353), Besides the 
category of seven elements Kaufilya (p. 259) includes the 
hostile king in the list o£ ‘prakritis/ ‘Prakritr is also applied to 
mean the twelve constituent parts of the ^ma^ujala’ or system 
of Btatea ; these multiplied by Uve (scill. tho seven elements 
of sovortjlgnty except the king arkd the ally) yield sixty *pra- 
kritla’ and tho total of seventy-two (Kaut. pp. 260-281 ; 
Manusamhita VII 160), The third sense in which *prakriti’ 
is used in the literature of Hindu polity is citizen.^ 
or a corporation of citizens. Thus the lexicographer 
Katya, who is older tiian Amaraslftha (fl. 4th cent. A, D.) 
gives * pauvAh * and ‘ omatyah ’ as the synonyxna of the term 
(vide the quotation of K^Irasvamin, commentary on Ainara- 
ko^a 118. 18). Thu Amarako^a (loc. cit.) gives the synonyms 
♦prakritayah,* * rdjySfig&ni * and ‘ pauranAm ^renayah,* while 
SAAvata, who belonged to the close of the Cth and the beginning 
of the 7th century, has the equivalents ‘prakritih’ ‘paurah * 
and ‘ amfi-tyadth ;* It is very probable that * prakriti * in the 
cense of the element of sovereignty was known to the authoi*s 
of the \rt.ha^stra before Kautilya’s time, for that writer 
(p. 480) claims the credit of originality for applying the term 
to the member's of the mand ala alone. KAmandaka indeed 
quotes (VIII 5) Brihaspati as saying that sovereignty con- 
slsta of seven prakritls. 

The term prakriti, in its application to the category of 
seven elements, has been translated by some scholar's (e.g, 
BUliler, S. B. E. Vol. XXV, p. 396) as the constituent 
part of a kingdom. Others (e.g. K. P. Jayaswal, Calcutta 
Weekly Noien Vol. XV. p. 276) translate it as the element of 
sovereignty. Dr. Shamasastry interprets it in both ways, 
(vide English translation of Kautilya’s Ai'thaiiAstra pp. 319, 
395). The difficulty ir. this case arises from the fact that 
* rAjyam ’ of which tho seven elements are declared to be the 





(amatya), the territory (janapada), the fort (durgn), 
the treasury (ko§a), the army (danda), and the ally 
{mitra).’^^ This list implies! to begin with, the 
monarch who is the apex of the administrative 
structure. The king, however, is not an omniscient 
and self-sufficient despot, for the amatya is declared 
to be one of his indispensable adjuncts. Further, 
the above definition includes the material, the linan- 
cial, and the military, appliances of government. 
Lastly, it comprises, and this is significant of the 
enormous importance of foreign policy in the system 

component parts or limbs (cf. Manusambit4 IX. 291-203 ; 
SAntiparvan hXlX 61-05 ; Kamandaka VII 1 Amarako^a I. 
6. 5 ; Sukranlti I 01) is capable of a twofold interpretation. 
Etymolo^^ically it means royalty or sovereignty (rajAab kai-ma 
bhavo va), and derivatively it slgnifles a kingdom. Now 
neither Kautilya nor Kamandaka has cai-ed to define ‘ I’ajya," 
nor indeed does it appear that the distinction between State 
and Government presented itself to them or any other Hindu 
political philosopher. We are inclined to hold that the cate¬ 
gory of seven olemonts implies the concept oi * * sovereignty*, 
or ‘government* rather than ‘State* or ‘Kingdom.’ This 
interpretation is supported by the deUtiltion in a later work 
of raj yam in its application to the seven limbs. IS« 4 'Akar* 
aryya, commenting upon Kamandaka’s list of the seven 
olemonts (1 18) writes. “ ‘ Rajyera * is kingship or kingly 
function (rajatvam), which is used to signify the appellation 
and the connotation cf the term king.** 

* In the above list wo have translated ‘ amAtya * as minis¬ 
ter. In the Artha4A.stra works, however, the term, strictly 
speaking, a genus of which the councillors (mantrina) are 
a species. Thus Ivautilya (p, 17) writes that the ‘ amiltyas * 
who are purifled by all the four tests should be appointed 
mantrins. The lexicon of Amara has preserved the some 
sense of difference between the two tenns. It has (II. 8. 4) 

‘ mantri dblsochivohmatyah anye kaimasachiv&etalah,* 
on which K^irasvAmin comments as follows ; ‘tato mautiino 
anye araAtyah karmasahAyah niyogyakhyah.* In lab-r times 
amatya and mantrin became convertible terms. Thus SarvA- 
nanda, commenting on th<» above verse from Amara, write« 

‘ maniritrayam mantri^.* 
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of the Arthasasbra, an allied king.* * * § - HVe may thus \ 
sum up the essential features of the Arthaiastra idea * 
of Government by saying that it involves a king 
assisted by his minister and foreign ally and equipped ' 
with the necessary material appliances.; , ; 

The category of seven elements obviously involves 
the consideration of government from the point of 
view of its composition. Another political category 
which goes back to the same early period deals with 
the king^^as the reservoir of power. Kaufilya 
quotes in one place f the, opinion of an early teacher 
regarding the relative importance of the three ‘powers" 
({iaktis) of the king. This shows that the category 
in question had at an early period become the pos¬ 
session of the Arthasastra. The three ‘powm>’ the 
powder of good counsel ^mantrasakti), the majesty 
of the king Himself (praWiu5alcli)7 the power 
of energy (ulsahasaktiJ^J ^autnya defines as 

consisting respectively in Me strength of knowdedge, 
that of the army and the treasury, and that of heroic 
valour.J This category, so far as it goes, obviously 
exhibits the State as ruled by the human qualities 
of physical might, energy and knowledge. The 
State, in other words, is viewed as a work of art, 
requiring the exercise of the king’s mental and moral 
qualities for its successful direction.§ 

* It is pertinent to obserTo in this connection that the 
concept of *man(Jala,* which hkc that of tho seven elements is 
one of the fundamental propositions of the early Art ha^osf ra 
makes the iudividnal king part and parcel of a system of Siates. 

t p. 339. 

t p. 261. 

§ The rule of chance indeed is not altogether eliminated. 

Both Kautiiya (p. 321) and KAmandaka {XXI 18-^^1), e.g., 





mtsT^^ 



Such are the two concepts of government that''^ 
arc taken by the authors, whom Kautilya quotes, 
to be the ground-work of their system. As we have - 
hinted above, these authors proceed to weigh the 
relative impoi-tance of the constituent elements in 
each case. In the instance of the category of seven 
elements, they treat the point as a question of poli¬ 
tical pat^logy. They consider the elements, in 
other words, not in their normal healthy state, but 
in their abnormal diseased condition which is 
technically called ‘ vyasana.’ Among the ‘ vyasanas ’ 
of the seven elements, it was asked, what was the 
scale of relative seriousness ? The unnamed author 
so often quoted by Kautilya held that in tire list of 
the king, the minister, the territory, the fort, the 
treasury, the army, and the friend, the 'calamity'’ of 
each preceding one was more important than that of 
the one immediately following. This gradation was 
adversely criticised by other teachers who considered 
the * calamities ’ of the elements in a series of suc¬ 
cessive pairs.* Wc arc not here concerned v/ith the 
arguments, but w'e must not miss the general signi- \/ 
ficance of the arrangement in a graded scale. This 
i unmistakably pointr to the fact that the idea of j| 
organic unity of government had not yet dawned ? i 
upon the minds of the Hindu political thinkers.. 

divide the * calamities ’ befalling tlio couiponont elements of 
sovereignty into two kinds, namely, the providential and the 
human. In another place (p. 260) Kautilya states that the 
thiee-fold status of a kingdom, namely, its decline, stagna* 
tion and progress, is determined by good and bad policy as 
well as by good and evil fortune, for both providential and 
humaii causes govern the world. 

* Kaut. pp. 322-324. 

12 
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A<i regards the category of three powers, the 
authority whom Kaufilya quotes under the reverent 
title of the preceptors (acharyyas) considers thq kipg!? 

more important than his majesty. The 
king, it is argued, who is brave strong and armed, 
is himself able with the help of his army to overpower 
a powerful enemy, while his army, small though it is, 
fired by his prowess, is capable of performing its task : 
on the other hand, the king who is devoid of energy 
but has a strong army perishes, overpowered by 
heroic valour, same teacher, it further appears, 
grounds that the king’s majesty was 
superior to good counsel.* According to this view, 

, then, statecraft is primarily a race for the display 
, of personal energy, and only secondarily a game of 
: craft and skill. 

In assimilating the monarchic State within their 
own concepts and categories, the Artha.sastra followed 
a parallel line of development with the canonical 
Dharnmsutras which, as we have seen in another 
place, recognise the king as a normal element in the 
social system.t The Artha^ustra., however, did a dis- 
to the cause of political theory by 
"'.j'Ojg out the ‘ purohita’ from the list of proxi- 
mate factors of government. The royal chaplain, 
as we have observed , elsewhere, was magni¬ 

fied in the Brahmana works as the earthly 
Providence guarding both the king and the king¬ 
dom. In the Dharmasutras he is figured as help¬ 
ing the fulfilment of the king’s special duties 


• Kaut* p. 339. 

♦ Supra, p. 62. 





a3 a king and general duties as a house¬ 
holder.'^ Now the early teachers of the Arthasastra 
did not probably ignore this powerful individuaU 
Kaufilya, indeed, requires the king to follow hivS 
*purohita’ as a disciple does his preceptor, a son his 
father and a servant his master, while he places this 
functionary in the front rank of the State officials.f 
Nevertheless, as will appear from the above, the 
^purohita* is conspicuous by his absence in the list of 
the seven elements, while a place is found therein for 
the minister and the ally. Nor is the purohita’s 
special skill in the use of charms and spells included 
in the list of three ‘powers’ of the king. 

The theories of kingship laid down by the teachers 
whom we are now considering, it seems to us, carry 
into fuller detail such ideas as are hinted at in some 
of the Dharmasiltras. For while these authors 
emphasize on tlie one hand the principle of monarchi¬ 
cal authority, they inculcate on the other hand 
rules and principles tending to check the abuses of 
the royal power. We have thus, in the first pla<ie, a 
number of passages stressing the enormous import¬ 
ance of the king’s office from the point of view of the 
^ needs and interests of the people. As the monarchic 
State is the norm and type of polity in Hindu poli¬ 
tical theory, these passages might, we think, be also 
taken to embody the authors’ view of the function 
of the State in relation to the individual. We 
shall commence with a short extract quoted by 
Bhisma from Bhargava’s (Sukra’s) discourse on 


♦ a. Vbb. XIX. 5 . 
t Kaut. pp. 16, 247. 
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kingly policy. , “ One should first have the king, 
then the wife and afterwards wealth, for if there 
were no king, how (could one enjoy) the wife and the 
wealth ?”^ To put the main idea of this passage into 
the technical language of political theory, it means 
that the king’s office is the secuiity of the institutions 
of family and property. This idea is brought out 
more fully in a longer extract of the Mahabharata. 
In Chapter LXVIII of the S^tiparvan we are told 
how Vasumanas put to the sage Brihaspati the very 
suggestive query, “ Through" wSo^m do the creatuy^is, 
flourish and decay ? ” In reply the sage describes 
in burning language both the evils happening in the 
king’s absence, and the blessings following from his 
existence. The duties of the people, he says, have 
their root in the king; the people do not devour 
one another through the fear of the king alone ; 
as creatures would plunge in dense darkness owing 
to the non-appearance of the sun and the moon, 
as fishes in shallow water and birds in a safe place 
would fight one another and assuredly perish, so 
would these people die without the king, and they 
would sink into utter darkness like cattle without 
the herdsman. If the king were not to afford proter- 
tion, property (lit. the sense ‘this is mine’) would not 
exist; neither wife nor child nor wealth would be 
possessed ; everywhere wealth would be stolen ; 

• Santipftrvan, LVII 41. In the above extract we accept 
with Prof. D. K. Bliandarkar (op. cit., p. 187) the reading 
‘ 4khyate rajacharite * of the South Indian reclusion in the 
place of ‘ akhyino ramacharlto ’ of flie Bengal and Bombay 
rerensione. V’'e alao adopt Dr. Bhandarkar'a identification of 
BhArgara v-ith Sukra. 







various kinds of weapons would be hurled against 
the virtuous ; vice would be approved ; the parents, 
the aged persons, the preceptors and the guests 
would suffer pain or death ; there would be neither 
disapproval of adultery nor agriculture nor trade- 
routes ; virtue would perish and the Vedas would 
not exist; there would be no sacrifices attended with 
rich presents according to rule, no marriages and 
no convivial meetings ; every one would perish in 
an instant, being afflicted with fear and troubled 
in heart, uttering cries of woe and losing conscious¬ 
ness. When the king affords protection, it is urged 
on the other hand, the people sleep with the doors 
of their houses unbarred; the women, decked with 
all ornaments and unguarded by males, fearlessly 
walk about the streets; the people practise virtue 
instead of harming one another; the three classes 
perfonn great sacrifices of various kinds; the science 
of agriculture and trade (vartta) which is the root of 
this world exists in good order.* The gist _oJ--thc 
long extract just (pioteii jnay-perhaps "be expressed 
by^ saying that the happiness, and indeed tlie exis¬ 
tence of the people, the institutions of society, th,e 
rules of morality and religion as well as the sciences 
^d the arts, depend upon the king’s office^ or, to put 
it in a more general way, these have their being in 
the organised political society represented as usual 
by the monarchic State. Apart from its value as 
thus constituting a strong argument in favour of the 
king’s authority, the above passage has, we think, 
another significance. For it expresses in the course 

• Ibid LXVIIi 6, 8, 10-13, 13, 17-18, 21-33, 24, 30, 33-83, 38. 
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of the argument the author’s conception of what 
may be called the natural state of man, the state, 
i.e., in which there is no political superior. This 
of course excludes—and here we touch on one of the 
central ideas of the Hindu political thinkers—a 
! belief in the natural instinct of man as itself forming 

; the cement of social life. Furthermore, in the 

passage just quoted, the ‘ State of Nature,* as it 
may well be called, is specifically conceived as a 
condition of wild anarchy—a conception which, we 
think, heie finds its first expression in Hindu litera¬ 
ture, if we ignore the slight reference in a Brahraana 
text which has been quoted in another place.* The 
importance of this notion in subsequent times as 
; forming the historical background of the theories 

of the origin of kinphip will, it is hoped, bo suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated in the course of the following 
i pages, 

I The above view of the king’s office as subserving 

the primary needs and interests of the people might 
have sufficed, as it had done on a smaller scale in Gau¬ 
tama’s Dharmasastra f to support, the creed of royal 
authority. Nevertheless some of the teachers whom 
we are now considering invoke, in further justification 
of the king’s authority over his subjects, a notion 
familiar to the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas, 
the notion, namely, of the king’s divine nature. In 
the present instance, however, as we hope to show 
now, the latter idea is interpreted, mainly on the basis 
of equivalence . of the king’s functions to those .of 


• Supra, p. 41. 
t Supra, p. 83. 









^he ^deities. Thus the two principles with which we 
have now to deal centre equally on the idea of essen¬ 
tial importance of the king’s office. Another point 
to be noted in this connexion—and here again the 
advance of the Arthasastra thought in comparison 
with that of the Dharmasutras is unmistakable—is 
that the obligations of the subjects with reference 
V in. the present case 

to be not .mei-ely negative but also positive ,iu 
character^ 

Let us illustrate the above remarks with the help 
of concrete examples. In Chapter LXXII of the 
Santiparvfin Bhi§ma describes what purports to be 
the discourse of the Wind-god to a king called Purura- 
vas. There is nothing improbable in the god figuring 
in the list of Arthasastra teachers, since the Maha- 
bharata elsewhere mentions the gods Iiidra and 
Visfdaksa (Siva) as the authors of treatises on the 
Art of Government (raja^astra).* The gods, the men, 
the Fathers, the demi-gods, the serpents and the 
demons, says the god of Wind in the course of the 
above address, live by sacrifices ; but in a country 
without a king, there can be no sacrifice. The gods 
and the manes, he continues, live by the offering . 
made in the saciifiec. The security and the increase 
of this virtue (dharma) depends upon the king 
alone. He who confers immunity from fear, concludes 
the sage, is alone entitled to high merit, for there is 
no gift existing in the three worlds equal to the gift 
of life. The king is the god Indra, he is Yama, he is 
virtue personified (dharma), he assumes different forms, 


S&Qtij^iatvan LVIII 1-3. 
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he sustains all.*/fn this extract, it'will be observed, the 
^ argument based upon the value of the king’s oflice as 
' ensuring the condition of bare existence is complete by 
r itself. Nevertheless the idea of the king’s divinity based 
upon his identification with three specific deities 
is thrown in at the end, obviously to further strength¬ 
en the principle of authority. Again in Chapter 
LXV of the Santiparvan the god Indra is quoted 
as addressing king Mandhata in the following fashion. 
Of the person who slights the king that is beyond 
doubt the lord of all, neither the gifts nor the libations 
nor the offerings to the manes bear fruit. Even the 
gods do not slight the king of virtuous desire, who 
is like an eternal god. The divine Lord of creatures 
(Prajapati) created the whole world : he seeks the 
Ksatriya for the purpose of directing the people 
towards virtue and leading them away from sin.f 
. In this passage, it will be noticed, the author teaches 
j by appeals to formidable spiritual sanctions the 
, obligation of respectful submission on the part of 
-the subjects, and he connects this with the theory of 
^divine ordination of the Ksatriya .% We shall, lastly, 
refer to a lengthy extract of the Santiparvan purport¬ 
ing to embody the sage Brihaspati’s reply to the 
. kinf Vasumanas.'J^** Through whose w^orship do the 
CY( atures attain imperishable bliss ?” Such is the 
question put by the king as a rider to his query men- 


♦ Ibid LXXII 20-26. 
t Ibid LXV 28-30. 

The doctrine of di^i!le ordination of the lung is inculcated 
along with that of the Brahmaqia by anoth( r teacher quoted 
in the Mahabburata. Infra, p, 100. 










tioned above, which relates to the importance of the 
king’s office. In reply the sage states, “ Who will 
not worship tlie person in whose absence all creatures 
pei'ish, and through whose presence they always 
live ? ” lie who bears the king’s burden, continues 
the sage, and follows the course which is dear end 
beneficial to him, conquers both the worlds. The 
man w^ho even thinks of harming the king doubtless 
suffers pain here on earth, and goes to hell hereafter. 
The king must not be despised from an idea that he 
is a mere mortal, for he is a great deity in human 
form. He constantly assumes five forms, namely 
those of Fire, the Sun, Death, Kubera and Yama | 
he is Fire, when he burns the wucked with hia^ 
majestic lustre ; the Sun, when he oversees all beings 
by means of spies; Death, when he slays the impure 
persons by the hundred; Yama, when he applies 
severe punishment to the impious and fosters the 
pious; and Kubera, when he bestows wealth upon 
his friends and snatches it away from his enemies. 
Tlie skilful man w^ho desires to practise virtue and is 
persevering in his‘undertakings and who docs not 
scorn the highest world, should not reviie the king. 
He who acts against the king, be he his son, brother, 
favourite or like his own self, does not attain happi¬ 
ness. One should shun all the king’s wealth from 
a distance, and he should abhor theft of the king’s 
property as lie abhors death. If he wxre to touch 
the king’s property, he would instantly perish like 
deer toiichiug a trap. The intelligent man should 
guard the king’s property as he guards his own. Those 
who steal the king’s property sink for a long time 
into a deep, terrible, unprosperous, and senseless 

18 





hell.^; Here, it will l)e observed, the teacher com¬ 
bines, in an attempt to justify the principle of autho- 
; rity, the conceptions relating as well to the essential 
I importance of the king’s office as to his divinity. 
[ The latter idea, it may be further noted, is derived 
j from a metaphorical assimilation of the king’s, func- 
I tions with those of five specified deities: the divinity, 
^ I in other words, is held in this case to apply to the 
i king’s office rather than to his person. With the 
I twofold notion of kingship just mentioned, the author 
^ connects, in the above extract, a list of duties on the 
> part of the subjects, which he tries to enforce as 
; usual by the threat of spiritual and temporal penal- 
. ties, .jrim duties, lastly, with which the subjects arc 
charged in this case, are not merely, as in the preceding 
passage, of a negative kind : they pass by an insen¬ 
sible gradation from the negative act of non-slander- 
iiig and of non-stealing, to the positive obligation of 
obeying the king’s commaiids and sharing his burdens. 

We have thus !ar considered those doctrines 


of the nature of tlie king’s office, \vhich were properly 
interpreted by the teachers wdioln we are now con- 
.sidering, as pleas for the king’s authority over 
his subjects. Let us proceed to examine the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by the same writers which tend to 


♦ Ibid LXVni 37-53. Verse 10 it) the above extract, 
hoginninpr with the words ‘ tm hi jatyavanui.ntavyo maitii 9 ya 
iti bhumipah *, occurs in a slightly changed fonn in Manu 
(\ 11 8)> while verse 11 in Mie fortnej reaenibles verso 10 
of the This shows on the basis of the acknowledged 

principle of interpretation in .such thaf. Ootli the above 

verses must hnv.- belonged to an earlier .olloction of met Deal 
tnaxinis. W(' have thitn a corrol>orati v<' i^’istiinony pointing 
to the antirputy of Mr* extract cit^'d above. 





in the Dliarnnasutras, so 
in this case it appears that protection is insisted 
upon as the cardinai dut^^ the .king. This indeed, 
if we are to trust the references in the Santiparvan, 
is the view even of those teachers who are pronounced 
exponents of tJie nionarchic cult. Thus in one place 
seven specified authors of treatises on the science 
of polity including Briliaspati and Indrn arc quoted 
by Bhisma as placing protection in the fore-front 
of the king’s duties.* Again the Wind-god, in the 
course of the address from which we have already 
rjuoted, declares that the king acquires a fourth part 
of the spiritual merit (?arned by his well-protected 
Mihjects.f It is further to be observed that the 
doctrine of divine ordination of the Ksatrija which, 
as we have seen, is put forth in one of the extracts 
of the Mahilbliarata is so framed as to involve the 
king’s divine duty of just government rather than his 
divine right to rule.t Finally, it may bo mentioned 
that one of our present authors, in stressing the 
essential duty of protection, virtually imposes a 
limitation upon the duty of the subjects with 
reference to their ruler, as conceived by these thinkers. 
In Chapter LVII of the Siintiparvan Bhisma quotes 
two verses from Prachetasa Maiiu’s discourse on the 
kingly duties. Prachetasa Manu is included in the 
list of seven authors of treatises on tlie kingly science 
and lie was no doubt the founder of the school so 
otteri quoted by Kaiifilya. Now in the above verses 

♦ iHd LVlif J.4. 

t Ibid LXXn 19-20. 

X Ibid liXV ijO ; cf. supra, p. 94. 
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it is declared that she p,^sons should be shinned like 
a split boat at set^" fhese are the preceptor who 
docs i\pt Vaeh, the sacrificial priest who does not 
study the Vedas, the kingt'who does not afford 
protection, the wife who has a sharp tongue, the 
inilkTiian who wants to stay in the village, and the 
barter who seeks the forest.* 

'We may next mention a more important, and as 
it seems to us, original principle formulated hy some 
of the teachers whom we are now considering. This 
consists in the i dea of Justice or Jlightc p;^ess^s 
forming the rule ()f "conduct on the part ot _th(^kiijg. 
tn the period with which w'e are here concerned, the 
classical text bearing on the above point is the long 
discourse of the saj||C ‘ the best of those 

versed in knowledge of the Supreme Being,” which 
<1 Bhisma quotes in Chs. XC-XCI of the Saviti- 
' parvan. The most convenient approach to the 
idea of the teacher may perhaps be made through 
a number of pa.ssages inculcating on the king the 
necessity of his just rule. ^Vhen ^,^n. .is ,,i)ot „i:e.s- 
trained, says the sage, virtuous conduct disappears, 
vice reigns supreme, there is constant fear, property 
as well as the settled rule of the virtuous doth not 
exist, neither wife nor cattle nor fiehls nor houses 
arc to be seen, the gods do not receive worship nor 
the Fathers their oblations of food, the guests are 
not lionoured. the upper classes engaged in vows 
do not study the Vedas, the Brflhmanas do not 
perform the sacrifices, and the minds of men aie 
bewildered like those of smile creatures. W^n 


* Ibid I.VII 14-47. 












the king is^ intoxicai Utathya mentions further 
on. there are born in families owing to the contusion 
of duties wicked monsters as well as the sexless, 
the defective in limb, the mute in speech and the 
diseased in mind : hence the king should parti¬ 
cularly look to the welfare of his subjects.- Return¬ 
ing to the former point, the author says that in the 
event of the king being intoxicated, there arise grave 
evils : unrighteousness leading to admixture of the 
castes grows in extent: there is cold in the hot season 
and vice versa .* there is drought as well as heavy 
rain : diseases overtake the people: comets make 
their approach, inauspicious planets are seen and 
various' evil omens portending the king’s destruc¬ 
tion are visible. When the king abjures virtue and is 
intoxicated, the sense of property (lit. ‘ mine-ness ) 
does not exist. In a later passage we learn that the 
four ages of the world are comprised in the king’s 
occupation, and that the king ivS the representative 
of the age. When the king is intoxicated, the four 
castes, the Vedas and the tour orders, arc thrown 
into complete confusion, and likewise the three-fold 
sacrificial fire, the sciences as well as the sacrifices 
attended with presents. The king himself is the 
maker of creatures as well as their destroyer.**^ . These 
passages embody, apparently for the first time, a view 
which, it seems to us, is peculiar to Hindu political 
thought, namely that unrighteousness on the king’s 
part is the cause of disturbance of the social, the 
moral and even the physical order. Conversely, 
it would appear, the king’s righteous rule is the 


♦ Ibid XG 8-12, 33-37, 40 ; XCI 6-7. 
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foundation of the ordered existence of the world. 
Incidentally it may be noticed, the above extract 
declares the king in language of bold hyperbole to 
be tlie maker of his age and the arbiter ofliis sub¬ 
jects destinies an idea which, as here expressed, 
is obviously meant not .so much to exalt the king’s 
authority as to impress him with a sen.se of his respon¬ 
sibility. This conceit of the king’s connection with 
the age-cycle is noticeable, since it is mentioned, 
as we hope to show later on, in tlie subsequent 
canonical as well as nlti,sastra literature. 

Not only does the sage Utathya conceive the 
king’s righteous rule to be the foundation of the 
ordered existence of the people, but he also rises to 
Uie,,coixixptiotr .of .rigideousness being the bounden 
^ duty- of .the _kijig._iTh5.,M^ he. says hi,.,the opening 
lines of his address, exists for the sake of righteous- 
nessT'and not fm self-gratification (dharmaya raja 
bha^yati na kamakaranaya tu). The creatures, he 
continues, depend upon righteousness which in its 
turn depends upon the king : the king who rightly 
upholds virtue is indeed a king (lit. the lord of the 
world). The sages themselves, Utathya says further 
on, after casting their eyes on both the worlds created 
that exalted being of a king with the idea that he 
would be the guardian of virtue. This line of argu¬ 
ment leads the teacher in the course of the above 
address to introduce, apparently for the first time, 
a sharp contrast between the good king and the 
tyrant, ^the, king jyactkses rTgl\tcousnessr~d^is- 
iirged, he atteins very nearly the posit ion of a go<l, 
while he goes to hell if he does the reverse. The 
person through whom righteousness flourishes 'is 










verily cdllecl a king (rajan), while he through whom 
it decays is called by the gods the destroyer of righte¬ 
ousness (viisala). Of the same nature is the distinc¬ 
tion drawn by the sage between the haughty and the 
modest king. One becomes a king, he says, by 
vanquishing j^ri df! and a slave by succumbing to it,* 
Finally, the rule of righteousness, as inculcated 
bj’ another teacher who is likewise quoted in the 
Santiparvan, is held however unconsciously to furnish 
the most effective limitation of the doctrine of sub¬ 
mission and obedience on the part of the subjects. 
Addressing the king Vasumanas, as we learn from 
the above quotation, the sage Vamadeya says, 
“ Follow righteousness alone, there^iTimthing h ighe r 
than righteousness*," for- it is- tdrowET'Em^aL axe 
devoted to righteousness that succeed in conquerir^ 
the earth.” In developing this exhortation in the 
course of the following lines, the teacher throws out 
a remarkable plea in favour of tyrannicide which, 
so far as we are aware, strikes a new note in Hindu 
))oIitical theory. The unjust king >vho employs 
sinful and wicked ministers, says the sage, should 
be slam by the, people (vadhyo Ioka.sya).f 

It will appear from the above that the theories 
of kingship in the Arthastistra, while corresponding 
broadly to those of the Dharmasutras, are not lacking 
in the lonnulation of original principles. Originality, 
how'ever, is the dominant note of the rules of practical 
politics which constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the Arthasastra. This 
remark aiiplies not merely to the rules themselves. 


* IWd XC 3 . 5 , 13-16 : 27. f Ibid XCH 6 ; 9. 
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but also and above all to the ideas underlying them. 
-The first and the most important point that arises 
in this connection is the consideration of the authors’ 
attitude towards ino^ralitjf and religion. The remark¬ 
able criticism of the traditional list of sciences by 
three of the Arthasastra schools has shown us that at 
least to two of them, namely, the schools of Bnhas- 
pati and Sukra, not only was the Art of Government 
an independent science by itself, but, what is more 
important, the holy Vedas themselves had no right 
to count as a branch of study bearing on the practical 
affairs of men. Yet it is neither Brihaspati nor 
§ukra that has left us what may be called the earliest 
specimens of Machiavellian statecraft in Hindu 
political theory. Kaufilya cites in one place the 
views of various authors relating to the king’s control 
of the princes. Bharadviija, we learn from this, 
prescribed secret**"punishment for those princes 
f who were wanting in natural affection for their father : 
Vritavyudhi suggested that the princes should be 
mliTct^ to sensual indulgence on the gn-umd that 
revelling sons never hate their father: lastly, the 
Ainbhiyas (acharyyas ?) recommended that while 
one spy should tempt the prince to indulge in hunt- 
■ iug, dice and women, another spy should prevent 
~ this.* These opinions exhibit, within the limited 
range of their application, an unmistakable disregard 
Tor morality for the sake of ensuring what is con¬ 
ceived to be the interest of the king. None of the 
teachers with whom we have now to deal, however, 
carrieil the subordination of morality to politics to 
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such a pitch as Bharadvaja, In Chapter CXL of 
the Saiitiparvan we arc told how king iSatruhjaya 
asked Bh/iradvaja as to tlic mode in which that which 
is not gained can be won, that which is acquire<i can | 
ho increased, that which is increased can be protected, ^ 

and that which is protected can be given away. In 
these four functions is comprised, as we learn from 
the later testimony of the Manusanihita and of Ka- 
mandaka the whole compass of the king’s activity.* ' 

The sage’s reply, as might be expected, covers a 
wide range of home and foreign policy. It will be 
enough for our present purpose to. extract some 
.select passages out of this address. The king, we 
arc told, should be humble in speech alone, but shuiTp 
at heart like a razor. He should carry his foe on 
his shoulders as long as the time is unfavourable, 
but wlicn the oppoitunity arrives he should dash 
his enemy to pieces like an earthen pot on a piece 
of rock. The king who desires prosperity should 
slay the individual who thwarts his purposes, be 
this person even his son, brother, father, or friend. 

Without piercing the vitals of others, without 
committing cruel deeds, without slaying creatures 
even in the fashion of fishermen, one cannot attain^ ^ 

high felicity. When wishing to smite, he should| , 

speak gently ; after smiting, he should speak gentler ’ 
still; after striking off the head with his sword, he' 
shoukl grieve and shed tears. The remnants of 
debt, fire and enemies, increase over and over 
again f he should not tolerate this remnant. 

These rule^, the teacher concludes, have been 


C<. p. 75, ^upra. 
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laid down for times of distress : why should not they 
be applied when one is attacked by an enemy ?* 
For cold calculating treachery and heartless cruelty 
it would be hard to match the sentiments of the 
above passage except in the pages of the immortal 
author of the Prince whose name is natiiralTy sug¬ 
gested by it. Even the plea of inexorable necessity 
hi not wanting to complete the analogy.^ 

As Bharadvaja advises the king to sacrifice the 
principles of morality to serve his own ends, so he 
counsels purchase of safety from foreign attack even 
at the cost of personal honour and self-respect. 
i?or the heartless exponent of a wicked Machiavel¬ 
lianism is also the pusillaniinous advocate of a selfish 
materialism. Speaking with reference to the conduct 
of a weak king that is attacked by a powerful enemy, 
Kautilya quotes Bharadvaja as saying that he who 
surrenders to the strong person surrenders to the 
god Indra.t 

If in the above passages Bharadvaja makes the 
king’s interest, such as he conceives it to be, the 
rule of public policy, in another place he drops out 
even this specious plea and advocates the gratification 
of individual ambition as the goal of , statecraft. 
Kautilya quotes in one part of his work a long extract 
from Bharadvaja relating to the conduct of the 
minister (ainatya) in the event of the throne fulling 
vacant. When the king is lying on his death-bed, 
Bharadvaja says, the amatya may make the high¬ 
born princes and chiefs attack one another or othei' 

* .^niiparvan, CXL 13, IS, 17, 60, 70. 

i Kaut. p. 382, 







chiefs. He may further cause the victorious chief 
to be slain by rousing the hostility of the people. Or 
else he may secretly punish the high-born princes and 
chiefs and himself seize the kingdom. For, as this 
extreme champion of egotistic selfishness remarks, 
on account of the kingdom the father hates his sons 
and the sons their father ; what, then, of the amatyn 
who is the sole prop of the kingdom ? The amatya ^ 
should not, Bharadvaja goes on, discard what has,, 
fallen into his hands of its own accord, for it is a 
popular saying that a woman making love ol her 
own accord curses her man when she is discarded. 
Opportunity comes once only to a person who is 
waiting for the same, and it is hard to be attained 
again by the person who wants to accomplish his 
work.* la the above passage, we think, thejitate- 
craft of the early Arthasastra reaches its nadir. It 
has not even the saving grace of regard for the public 
interest which, in Machiavrfli for instance^ is the 
grand justification of the author.^On the contrary 
the author parades his creed of unbridled sclfislmess 
a-nd^holds up the State itself as the standing example 
of its free play. i 

In Bharadvaja, then,\he A^chiave^ creed of 
the old Arthasastra is, as it were, incarnated. It 
would, however, be a mistake to suppose that this 
represents the universaT'^or ^even general attitude 
of the early Arthasastra. ISveii in its existing frag¬ 
mentary condition we can specify at least one indivi¬ 
dual teacher who made a stand against the wicked¬ 
ness and baseness of Bharadvaja’s statecraft. In 
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the same chapter in which Kaut-ilya quotes the 
suggestion of Bharadvaja relating to the secret punish¬ 
ment of undutiful princes, he quotes the views of 
other teachers of the Arthasflstra. From this we 
learn that Visalal^ rejected the opinion of Bhara ¬ 
dvaja on ^f?^^ound that the latter’s suggestion 
involved cruelty, Joss of fortune, and extinction of 
the seed of the K§atriyas.* Again we learn from 
Kaiitilya how Visalaksa, unlike Bharadvaja, counselled 
the weak king to fight with all his strength against 
a powerful aggressor, for, as Vi^fdaksa remarks, the 
display of prowess dispels calamities, while fighting 
is the particular duty of the Ksatriya.f 
/ From these remarks relating more or less to the 
general nature of the early Arthaiasti’a statecraft, 
we proceed to consider the ideas underlying a specific 
branch of the same, the branch, namely, that is con¬ 
cerned with the ^r ule of punishment (danda). In 
tnis case it might be doubted whetlier the Artha- 
&astva broke absolutely new ground, since Gautama, 
the author of the Dharma^astra, hints in one place 
at the function of £iuushment as a restraining in- 
fluence.J However that may be, Kautilya quotes 
in one passage a particular authority as saying, on 
the ground that there was no such means of bringing 
people under control as punishment, that the king 
should be ever ready to inflict this.S Of the same 
nature is the view of Bharadvaja quoted from his 
discourse to king Satmnjaya in Chapter CXL of the 


♦ Kaut. p. 32, R. Shamusastry's translation, 
t Ibid p. 382. 







Santiparvnn. Let him (viz. the king) be ever ready 
to strike, his prowess constantly displayed ; liiin* 
sell' without a loophole, he should watch the loophole 
(of the enemy) and should seize the weak point of 
his foes. Of him who is ever ready to strike, the 
world stands very much in awe ; let him therefore 
make all creatures subject to himself by the employ¬ 
ment of force."’ ^ ■ As these verses occur with slight 
changes in the Manusomhita,t we have a corrobora¬ 
tive evidence testifying to their antiquity. In the 
above passages, it will be observed, pjLjnishment is 
conceived as the grand engine of social order^ 
Another verse which is similarly common to the 
Manusamhita and the Mahabhiirata goes further, 
and claims that punishment is, as it were, the active 
and beneficent Providence watching over the affairs 
of men. Punishment alone governs all created 
beings, punishment alone protects them, punishment 
watches over them while they sleep ; the wise declare 
punishment (to be identical with) the law.’)j{ The 
idea first mentioned, namely, that punishment is the 
great instrument of social order, receives a psycho¬ 
logical setting in a third verse which is found alike 
in the Mahabharata, and the Manusamhita. The 
whole world is kept in order by punishment, for a 
guiltleSvS man is hard to find ; through fear oi punish¬ 
ment the whole world yields the enjoyments (winch 

i / _ 

* .^ntiparvan CXL 7-8, 

t VII 

X Manusamlxita VII 18«!^ntiparvaa XV 2. 

$ Manusamhita VII 22 «lSantiparvan XV 34. 
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}.i Let. u.s next consider the views of our present 
authors with regard to the position of the B raluPjyiS 
order in relation to the rest. In the early part of 
this chapter we have seen how Gautama in his 
Dharma^fistra inculcated the old principle of the 
joint authority of the king and of the Brahmana by 
niaking them the source of individual existence as 
well as of the social and the moral order.* As 
between these powers, however, the authors of the 
Dhnrma^astras are content with reproducing the old 
Vcdic texts relating to the Brahmapa’s independence 
of the king and the king’s subordination to the 
Brahmana. The teachers whom we are now con¬ 
sidering, while repeating the above views, ultimately 
push their theory to the extreme position of the 
Briilunapus implying that the Bralpnapa is the one 
primary power, of which the king or the K?alriya is 
a derivative. Tn Chapter of the Santiparvan 

BhTsma quotes an old legend relating to the discourse 
of king Pururavas and the god of Wind. The god, 
after .stating how the Brahmana, the Ksatriya, 
the Vai.sya and the Sudra, were produced respect¬ 
ively out of the mouth, the arms, the thighs, and the 
feet, of Brahma says, '*^A Brahmana coming into 
existence is born as the highest on earth, the lord of 
all created beings, for tlic protection of the treasury 
of the law. .Afterwards the Lord created the ruler 
of the world, the second caste, the Ksatriya, that he 
might wield the sceptre for protecting the people. 
Brahman Himself has ordained that the Vaiiiya should 
maintain these three castes by means of wealth and 


♦ Of. p- CO, bupra 








agricultural produce and that the Sfidra should serve 
them.” ^ As the first of these verses is identical 
with the verse I 99 of the Manusamhita, it has evi¬ 
dently been borrowed in both the works from an 
earlier collection of metrical maxims, probably from 
the Artha^astra of the Wind-god Himself whom 
Bhisma quotes. The above passage, aj^art from its 
bearing on the relative position of the Brahmapa 
and the king, s(^em.s to present some points of 
igicrcst. It connects itself, to begin witJi, with thv, t'l 
old Vedic dogma of creation of the four castes out 
of different parts of the Creator’s body. Further, v ,i 
it seems to indicate beneath the mask of theological \ 
dogma a remarkable appreciation of the principle 
that we have met with in a passage of Baudhayana,t 
the principle, namely, of the specialisation of functions 
and of the organic unity of society. Lastly, the above 
extract evidently implies, and this is what immedia¬ 
tely concerns us here, that the Brahmajia and the 
Ksatriya are invested with a kind of superior autho¬ 
rity over the others by right of birth, or els^) that 
of divine ordination. The point last mentionefi, 
namely, that which involves the idea of divine ordina¬ 
tion of the two powers, is directly mentioned in a 
verse which is common to the Sfmtiparvan and the 
Manusamhita. It reads, “For when the Lord of 
creatures (Praj5,pati) created cattle, he made them 
over to the Vaisya; to the Brahmana and to the 
king hc-'cntrusted all created beings.” + 

It thus appears that the teachers whom we are 

♦ ^iantipa^van LXXII 6-8. 

t Supra, pp. 60-61. 

t ManusaDQhi<^ IX 327 sal^nUparrari LX 23-24. 
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now considering arrived at the familiar doctrine of 
the two powers, not as in the Diiarmasutras by making 
these the source of the other classes, but by adopting 
the plea of Divine ordination.. As regards th^nutual 
relations of these powers, wc may first mention the 
view attributed by ^ Bhi snia ’ to the sage Kasyapa. 
Where the Brahmanta and the Ksatriya quarrel with 
each other, says the sage, the kingdom perishes. He 
concludes by saying that the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya powers are constantly joined together for 
mutual support. “ Tlm^Ksatriya power is the source 
of the Brahmana, and the Brahmai.ias are the source 
of the Ksatriya power. When these two powers 
constantly help each other, they attain high pros¬ 
perity ; but if their primeval alliance is broken, 
everything is plunged into confusion.’* *' In this 
passage it will be observed, not only are the interests 
of the Brahmana and the Ksatriya held to be inter¬ 
dependent, but their origin is said, however illogically, 
to be inter-connected. 

The view stated above, namely that relating to 
the interdependence of the tw^o powers, represents 
one aspect of the Artliasastra thought. We may 
approach the oHi er as pect through some remarkable 
pretensions which the priestly pride of the authors 
led them to advance on behalf of the Itrahmanas. 
In the first of the three versos quoted above from the 
address of th.e Wind-god, it will be noticed that the 
Brahinana’s lordship is made to vest in him birth¬ 
right. The contrast between this verse and the 
following one which charges the Ksatriya with the 


I.XXIiI 8, 11, 12. 
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In the following lines the Bralunana^s pretension is 
pushed further so as to involve his ownership of all 
things, the king’vS sovereignty not excluded. There 
the Wind-god states, "' Whatever exists in the world, 
is the property of the Brahmuna on account of the 
excellence of his origin—this is declared by those 
that are versed in the Sacred Law-. The Brahmana 
cats but his ovrn food, wears but his own api>arel, 


bestows but his own in alms, for the Brahmana is 
the chief of all castes and the greatest and the best. 


, As a \y9piau in the absence of her husbanfl accepts 
the hand of his younger brother, so this earth makes 
^^^tjy^c.Jdiig hcr 

first two verses of this extract arc nearly identical 
with Manusauilvita (1 100-101), we have a corro¬ 
borative evidence of their antiquity. In a similar 
manner the reference to the custom of 
third verse stamps it as belonging to the early 
times. According to the above view, then, the 
Brahmana is the universal owner, and the king rules 
his sufferance. The spirit of priestly arrogance 
wdiTclTTjTeatft^s through the above manifests itself 
in another series of verses attributiiig divinity to 


the Brahmana irrespectively of his merihs. ‘'A 
Brahmana,” says Manu in one place, be he ignorant 
or learned, is a great divinity, just as the tirci, whe¬ 
ther carried forth (for the performance of a bumt- 
oblation) nr not carried forth, isS a great divinity. 
And again, Th«is, tbougb Bralvinanas employ them¬ 
selves in all (sorts of) mean occupations, they mubi 
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be honoured in every way ; for (each of) them is a 
very great deity.” * As these verses occur with 
very slight changes in the Anusasanaparvan CLI 
21-23, they arc evidently derived in both cases from 
an earlier and common source. It is in relation to 
these extraordinary pretensions laid down by our pre¬ 
sent authors that we have to consider their final view 
of the mutual relations of the Bra)imai;ia and the 
K^atriya. In two verses which are practically com¬ 
mon to the Manusamhita mul the Mahabharatu we 
read, “ When the Kshatriyas become in any way 
overbearing towards the Krahma\ias, the Brahmai^as 
themselves shall duly restrain them; for the 
Kshatriyas sprang from the Brahmai;ias. Fire sprang 
Imin water, Kshatriyas from Brahinai^as, iron from 
^tone, the all-p<metrating force of thovse (three) has 
no effect on that whence they were produced.” f In 
this passage, it will be observed, not only does the 
author revert to the extreme view of the Brahmana 
texts, but he connects therewith the Brahiuana’s 
right of punishing the king for misconduct. 

J^^t us conclude this section with a general account 
of the leading tendencies of the early Arthasa^tra 
thought, add its place in the history of Hindu politi¬ 
cal theory. The number and variety of these authors 
have, it is lioped, been sufficiently demonstrated in 
the course of the foregoing pages. Nevertheless it is 
possible, we think, to discover some uniform charac¬ 
teristics transcending this undeniable diversity. It 
thus appears that these authors, much as they were 

* Maim tx an. 310, Vol. XXV. pp. 39S.a99. 

t Maim JX 320-321, 8.H.E. Vol. XXV, p. 399. Of. .SftnM- 
parvHn LXXVIH 21-22. 


restricted by the strict definition of their science to 
the domain of pivnctica! politics alone, contrived to 
incorporate a mass of abstract speculations in their 
teaching?. In judging the attributes of the early 
Arthasastra thought, we cannot but mention, at the 
very start, its striking originality. Not to speak of 
its categories, the ArthaSastra in some of its brandies 
such as those dealing with the administrative organis¬ 
ation and statecraft, virtually broke new ground. Nor 
must we omit to mention the new light that tlie 
authors who are quotpd^in the Stotiparvan threw 
upon questions wdvich were debated by the contem¬ 
porary canonical writers, the questions, for example, 
relating to the nature of the king’s office and the 
Brahniana’s position in the society and in the State. 
Originality in respect, of political ideas however, is 
a quality shared by the ArthaSastra with the 
Dharrnasutras as well as the Buddhist canon. The 
distinctive merit of the Artha^astra. it seems to us, 
is to be sought in its fearless freedom of thought. 
We thus find, in the list of these secular teachers and 
schools, those that did not hesitate to exclude the 
Vedas from the category of sciences on the ground of 
their uselessness in practical life, and those who 
set up the gospel of naked self-interest of the king or 
even of the individual minister as the grand canon 
of statecraft.♦ With this boldness of speculation is 
allied a spirit of boundless enthusiasm which makes 

* It is inatmetivG to oonflidor in this connection a remark¬ 
able dictum attributed to Brihospati by Bhisma in Chapter 
CXLII verse 17 of the S’antipnrvan. Tliis is to the efYeot 
that the rules of duty should bo understood neither by 
means of the sacred text alone, nor by ivason alone. 
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the teaching of the authors quoted by Kantilya 
vibrate with the animation of personal rivalry oven 
at this distance of time. While such may be held 
to be the merits of the Arthasastra, the candid critic 
must not ignore its l^lemi^es an^ defects. The 
authors cited by Kau^ilya often betray soine'degree 
of want of balance* or else of stiffness and formalism 
^ of thought.f These authors, in short, had many 
of the defects of youth and inexperience. Yet even 
this was not without some compensating advantages. 
There had not, so far as we can judge, yet appeared 
on the scene a commanding personality whose voice 
might hush the rest into silence and impose a common 
standard upon the whole science. Hence the writers 
of this period were free to indulge their convictions 
or even idiosyncracies without let or hindrance. 
Thus they bear in most cases the stamp of a richly 
diversified individuality, such as is rare in the sub¬ 
sequent periods of our history. 

What, then, are the services rendered by the early 
Arthasastra to the cause of Hindu political ideas ? 
^Ve think that the Arthasastra represents the grand 
formative stage in tlie evolution of these ideas. To 
the authors of the Arthasastra works belongs the 
credit of emancipating politics from the tutelage of 
theology and raising it to the dignity of an indepen- 

♦ the viewM o£ the schoois of Mann Brihaspati 

and ^Jukra regaiding the classification • of the sciences, and 
that of the * maslers ’ about tho rule of punishment. Supra, 
pp. 79-80, 100. 

t Vidf! the mechanical i*ul«s laid down by the above tbrt-e 
schools for tho selection of the council of minisrom (Kant- 
p. *29), and tho punishment of criminals (Ibid p. 102). 





dent science. They made political speculation 
occupy itself, for the first time so far as we are aware, 
with the phenomena of abnormal States as well as the 
normal monarchic State. The criterion which they 
applied to their rules of public policy was, as we have 
seen, the interest of the king and in one case even 
that of the individual minister. This led them often 
to sacrifice the cherished principles of morality with 
an almost callous indifference. All these ideas and 
notions were bequeathed by the authors to the later 
times and built up, as we hope to show presently, 
first by Kaufilya and afterwards by the Brahminical 
canonists into a system.* 


Note on the ‘Brihaspatisutras’ : —Wr have endeavoured to 
describe* in tho abovo pagers what we conceive to be tiie loading 
poUtica] ideas of tho early schools and teachers of the Aitha- 
6 a.stra, in so far as those have Iteen preserved for us by the 
citations of Kaut^ilya and of tho Brahniai^a canonists. While on 
thi« subject, wo may consider a sliort- collection of aphorisins 
on niti (general morality) that is atlrilhuted to Brihfwpatl nnd 
purpdttfT to embody the sage’s address U> ludra, the king of t!i 0 
gods. The ‘Brihaspatisutras*, as this work is callo.d, has been 
edited with an accompanying English translation by Pr. X<\ W. 
Thomas in 1910. In its existing form it undoubted- 

ly belongs to a somewhat later period—its loamcd editor brings 
down its date *at legist to the twelfth century A.D., on the 
strfuigth of an appar^mt allusion to tbe V'ddavas of Peogiri in 
the sQtra XU 106. Nevertheless, as the sitme authority remarks, 
*' The tone and style ivnd even tho disjointed and misccllaiieoxia 
character of the work produce a sense of anUquity : it is iiard 


♦ It is worthy of remark that the early ArthaAilstra was 
nurtured In a country of small Htat 4 *s, not in a unified empire. 
As in Ancient Greece and in Mediaeval Italy, a system of small 
States became in Ancient India the nursery of original ideas. 
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to conceive of such a work beinj? deliberately compiled by 
poitjons acquainted with the Nitisara of Kdmandaki and the 
Sukraniti.” On tJie other hand, there is litflo reason Ix) doubt 
that the ‘Brilvaspatisutras* does not n^present the lost Artha^ds- 
tra work of the school which is so often quoted and criticised by 
Kaut/ilya. Ah the editor has rightly x)oiiited out, it does not 
contain the matter indicated by the citations of Kautilya s 
on on«' indeed, namely that ^dating to the number of the 

sciences, 4« difTers, as we shall presently observe, from the 
view attributed by Kaut-ilya to the school of Brllja>'pati. 
Fiivthonnore, while the latter school, as wo learn from Kau- 
t-ilya's (juotations, treated the branches of civil law and warfai^ 
as well as public administration, the author with whom we are 
now concerned confines himse.if to iho subject of gemral mora¬ 
lity, of which public policy i;^ conceived to bo a branch. 

Turning to the political ideas of our author, it will, 
wo think, bo enough to mention two examples tu illustrate 
their natur^. ho says at the beginning of his book 

(1 8), is the only science (vidya). Elsewhere (HI 75-78) he 
observes that should be studied by the jjeople of 

India (Bharatjvs) past present and future, as well as by the 
four castes. By virtue of he goes on, tho holy 

Sun is king, and \\ ind and all the gods, and all creatur«\s. The 
main idea embodied in the latter passage is, we think, that 
Dandamti is the basi.s of authority -uid the security of universal 
existence" a conception wliich might be properly matched with 
thf* cTescription of the function of punislunent (dapd^^) that 
occui’s in the early Artha^astra. The foniier poj^sage, by exclud¬ 
ing all sciences other than Dapdaniti, would seem to bring the 
author into line witli the extreme school of Snkra of which 
we have spoken in the early i)art of this section. 

The rules of statecraft hiid down by tho author reflect 
at least in one j^lace the gemiino spirit of the /Vrtha^dstra, 
in as much as those involve the subordination of morality to 
expediency. He writes (1 4-5), ** Even right he (viz. the king) 
should not prfictise when disapprov»jcl by the world. Should 
he practise it, it should lx* afbr recommending it by persons 
of Inlelligence.** (Dr, Thomas’s translation). 



III. 




We have endeMVOured in the early part of this 
chapter to describe the two groups of political ideas 
that derived their origin from as many independent 
fountain-heads. These ideas, as we have seen, are 
associated, in the case of the Dharuiasutras with the 
ordered presentation of the sum of the king’s 
duties, and in that of the ArthaJ^astra with the first 
systematic exposition of the rUtCS'of public adminis¬ 
tration in a monarchic State. The Buddhist canonical f 
works with which we are concerned in the present ^ 
place, mostly came into being at a somewhat later 
period than either of the above, and they deal in¬ 
cidentally with a markedly limited range of topics of 
the State such as principally, the origin of the king’s 
Qffice and the conditions of success in republics. AndJ 
yet the Buddhist thinkers open, we think, ne^w' vistas 
of thought which justly entitle them to rank with 
the authors of the Dharmasutras and the Artha^astra 
as the makers of Hindu political theory. 

The view of th^origin otjkuigship in the Buddhist 
canon is beyond doubt one of its most notable contri¬ 
butions to Hindu political thought. In saying this 
wc arc not unmindful of the remarkable anticipations 
of this theory in some of the Brdhmana texts. But 
while the Vedic author sets forth what he conceives 
to be the source of the divine sovereignty of Indra, 
the Buddhist canonist attempts irT the following 
passages to trace the origin of the human kingship, 
for t he first time so far as we are aware, to rootj^ 
in a hypothetical State of Nature. The Buddhist 
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author moreover introduces, apparently for the first 
time, the jnptipn of an prjjyjiyyj^om pact as forming the 
foundation of the political order. In its fuller form, 
as an incident, that is, in the evolution of man and 
of society, the theory occurs in a well-known passage 
of the Dlg hanikaya. JThere the Brahmana Vaseffha 
(Vasis^a) is introduced cs asking Buddha whether 
the Brahmaria’s claim of precedence over the other 
classes was justilicd or not. In refuting this 
claim, the Master traces the history of creation 
since the end of the period of dissolution of 
the world. At first the people were altogether 
perfect—having no corporeal body, living in satis¬ 
faction, resplendent, capable of traversing the air, 
and long-living. As they declined more and more 
from their original state of purity, there gradually 
appeared among tJiem the differences of colour and 
of sex, while the institutions of family and propeity, 
punishment and the division of the four classes, 
were introduced into their midst by a series of mutual 
agreements. The origin of kingship is described in 
this connection in the followin’g way. *When it was 
^ found that ^ff 

people assembled together, and agreed to cho ose 
as king one who would jiunish those deserving punish¬ 
ment, blame those deserving blame, banish those 
deserv mg banisliment and in i*eturn would get a 
i share of paddy from the people. Then they sele cted 
the most beautiful gracious aric^ powerful_iui^vj- 
dual nmong themselves and made a contract with 
him on the above terms. He was called Great JElect . 
(Mah^ammata) for being chosen by a great multitude 
of men (mahajana-sammata), Kijatriya he was 




lord of the fields (khettanam pati), and king (rajan) 
as he delighted (rafijeti) the others in accordance 
with the law.* A shorter version of the above 
theory, which concerns itself exclusively with the 
origin of monarchy and treats even this somewhat 
perfunctorily, since it does not mention the original 
state of nature at all, may be found in a passage of 
the Sanskrit Buddhist canonical work, the 
Avadanaij.j,. There the Buddha is represented as 
recounting to the assembled monks the story of the 
origin of kingship. The creatures, so runs the story 
in substance, assembled together and agreed among 
themselves to choose one that was the most gracious 
and mighty of them all, for the purpose that the latter 
mighi punisl) t hose deserving punishment and cherish 
those deserving to be cherished. Tlicn the creatures 
fixed their choice upon an individual of the above 
type and induced him, in return for their 
own payment of onc-sixtii of the produce of the 
paddy fields, to undertake the task of punishing the 
wicked and favouring the good. This person was 
called Maha^ainmata, as he was chosen by a large 
mass oi people (mahajana-sammata).t 

Such is the famous theory of the origin of king* 
ship Iramed by the Buddhist canonists, wdiich for its 
striking analogy to the Western theories of Social 
Contract has sometimes been called by the si^e 
dcsignatAon.J We shall examine in a later chapter 


• Aggafifia—sutfcanta, Dfgha Nikaya, Vol. 3; section 27, 
1^. T. vS. edition. 

t Mahav^Min, Sonnrt's irdition, Vol. I. pp. 347-348. 
t Ci, I). K. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. i lU ff. 

16 
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how far the title is justified. Meanwhile we shall 
try to analyse the component elements ot the above 
theory, our remarks being mainly confined to its 
fuller version alone. JThe Buddhi.^LJLhcojS’ju, 
appear from the above, starts with the exception 
of a mythical perfect age when men were not sub¬ 
ject to the ills of the flesh and the frailties of hun^an 
nature. This was followed by a period of growing 
degeneracy and accumulating evil which in the 
'^canonical story furnished the occasion for the crea¬ 
tion of organised society. Thus the Buddhist 
state of nature, as it might be called, its W«is 
in mythology : it purports to be ^ historical lact 
and is certainly not a mere philosophical concept. 
1?rom this condition the transition was effected to 
the next, according to the author, by a series ot 
agreements involving the creation of kingship as well 
as of the institutions of family and property. Thus 
the Buddhist theory seems to involve tw^o sets ot 
contracts which, translated into the language of 
Western political philosophy, would be called the 
Social and the Governmental contracts rospeetiv^iy* 
With the first which implies the creation ol an orga¬ 
nised society we have no concern. The second, 
resulting in the creation of the State, implies two 
contracting parties, namely on the one hand the 
people, and on the other the king whose vci^ title 
indicates his elective origin. The terms of the 
contract, lastly, involve merely the exchange of the 
just exercise of the sovereign power on the king’s part 
for the payment of the specified taxes by the people. 
The contract, in other words, gives a historical basis 
in the past to that yiejA^ of the relation of taxation 
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to protection which we have found to occur in one 
■5f The Dharniasutras and which, we think, is one of 
the root ideas of Hindu political philosophy. 

Great as is the interest attaching to the Buddhist 
theory of the origin of kingship, it unfortunately 
does not stand correlated to any system of rights 
and duties on the part of the king and his subjects. 
In his insistence upon contract as the foundation of 
the political order and above all in the teims of tJie 
contract itself, the Buddhist canonist had evidently 
discovered a weapon which might be iised to justify \ 
almost any degree of popular control over the king, 
and in particular to counter the contemporary doc* 
trines of the respect and obedience of the subjects. 
Nevertheless, as will appear j'rom the above, no 
single claim is advanced on behalf of the people in 
the above passages, the first of which mentions the . 
theory as it w^erc incidentally in an attempt to refute 
the Brahmanas’ claim of social precedence, Nor, so 
far as we are aware, was the hidden significance of 
the theory brought out in any other work except 
apparently in a passage of the Chatnhsatika to which 
we shall return in a later chapter.* Thus the Buddhist ) 
theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated) 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought./ 

We may next consider two other passages of the^ 
Buddhist canon which are chiefly important as 
bringing, for the first time, so far as we are aware, 
a new type of constitution within the ken of Hindu 
political theory. The theories of the State with 
which we have been occupied so long are, it will b<t 


* Chapter IV, section 2, infra, 





seen I'roni the above, the theories of the 
State. The two passages, however, which we propose 
to ftilie up here deal with the phcn^ena of republics, 
since they give identical lists of seven conditions 
that are thought to be necessary for ensuring the 
prosperity of one of the most famous vepuhlican 
communities of Ancient India, namelythc Licli- 
chhavi-Vaj|is. They are thus summarised by 
MrrSarnaprasad Chanda. “ In a short dialogue of 
the .Apguttara Nikaya [VII 19] we are told, when 
Buddha was staying at Sarandada-cetiya (cuitya) at 
Vaisali, a very large party of the Lichchhavis came 
to him. Buddha explained to them the seven coudi - 
tinne nf \yejfaio (satta aparihanivc dhainmi ). These 
are (1) holding meetings of the clan regularly, (2) 
concord, (3) observance of the time-honoured customs 
and usages, (1) obedience to the elders, (5) abstinence 
from detaining by force or kidnapping women and 
maidens of the clan. The two other conditions 
relate to the religious practices and may be translated 
in full: (0) so long as the Liehchhavi-Vajjis honour 
and esteem and revere and support che Vajjian 
chetiyas in the city or outside it and allow not 
proper offerings and rites as formerly given and 
performed to fall into desuetude, so long may the 
Liehchhavi-Vajjis be expected not to decline but 
to prosper, (7) so long as the rightful protection 
defence and support shall be provirlcd for the Arahants 
of the Liehchhavi-Vajjis, so that Arahants from a 
distance may enter the realm and the Arahants 
therein may live at ease, .so long may etc. In the 
MahSparinihbanasuttanta of the Digha Nikaya 
Buddha is made to repeat the seven conditions of 









welfare of the Vajjis when addressing Vassakara the 
Brahmana, the prime minister of king Ajata^atru of 
Magadha.” * Two importunt points at once suggest 
themselves in this most interesting analysis. It is, 
in the first place, intensely practical in form as well 
as in substance: it deals with the case of a specific 
republican community and it gives but a bare list 
of what the^ author conceives to be the .conditions 
necessary for ensuring the success of the community. 
On the other hand, the author is completely sdeni 
about^be hlhetlCT.t tendencies and characteristics of 
the republics, which doubtless furnish the basis of 
his practical precepts. In the seeoj)d place, the above 
extracts involve a moralist’s analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a political philosopher strictly 
so called, for in the list of qualifications mentioned 
therein arc included not only the qualities of public 
spirit, harmony, and conformity to the established 
usages, but also those of obedience to the elders, 
protection of women, performance of religious rites, 
and honour to the saints. 


* Calc^ifta UniverHti/ Journal oj the Department of 
Letters^ Vol. IV, p. ‘Ji. 
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The Artha!5astra oe Kautilya and the 

, RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SCIENCE. 

\ XX\jU 

Xvaut^ilya’s work involves a virt ual reconstruction of the 
Ai’lluifiastra, but confines itself exclu.sively to the Art of 
Govevnmeiit and kindred topics—Theorie.s of Professors H. 
Jacobi and D. H. Bbandarkar considered—Kautilya’s rehabi¬ 
litation of i he four traditional sciences is based upon a just' 
appreciation of the ends and pui^xises of each science in 
relntion Xo the needs of human existence—Bis view of the 
(nd of Politics (ArtbaAastra), and the extent of its applica¬ 
tion—Doctrine ol the kinpr’s hemlsliip of the sevc^n con- 
fiiitucTit elements of sovereignty (prakritis)—^KauVilya’s 
theory of kingship combines in furf hertuice of the principle 
of authority the idea of the king’s divine nature and tlie 
theory of his elective origin—O. li. Bottazxi’s vtew cOnsidor- 
e<l—Kautilya on the preserv^ition of dominion—His rules on 
the acquisition of dominion^IIis attihide towards morality 
and religion—Kautilya and MaohiavelU—Kautilya*s influ¬ 
ence upon the subsequent development of political theor^ 


> In the course of onr survey of Hindu political 
ideas in the preceding period, we have endeavoured 
j ^t.o describe the'^surviving fragments of the lost litera- 
j ture of Arthasastfa. The great work which shall 
oeeujjy onr attention in this chapter belongs, as its 
title indicates, to the same branch of literature as 
these forgotten treatises. But it is conspicuousljr^ 
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distinguished from the rest from the point of view 
of its general plan and purpose. In the very opening 
lines the authpr seems to strike his disjunctive note, 
for ht sfys, “^rhis single Arthasastra (work) has been j 
prepared mostly by summarising whatever Artha- j ■ 

Rostra (treatises) were prepared by the early masters 
regarding the acquisitioa and_. the preservation of do— ' 
jninion.” Artfia^Sstra of Kautilya thus announces . 

Itself as an abstract of the earlier literature on the- . ^ 


subject. Jtt might appear from the above that Mau-- 
tilya drew the diversified and often conflicting vi.ews- 
of his predecessors into a common synthesis. This 
description, we tlunk, corresponds at the best to' 
one aspect of this author’s performance. The other 
and the more important aspect is hinted at in the 
concluding verse which states, “ This manual 
(sastram) lias been written by the person who quickly 
and angrily rescued (uddhritani) at once the science 
(5astram), the Art of War, and the earth that had 
passed to the Nanda king.” * In so far as the obvious 


reference to the science of Arthasastra in the nbove 


passage is concerned, we may perhaps explain it in 
some such mamier as the following, tih Kau-'’ 
tilya’s time the literature of Arthasastra had grown 
to be a tangled maze of divergent views. This condi- ’ 
lion of the science provoked the indignation of Kau- ^ 
tilya, an intensely practical teacher if ever there vvas Y 
one, and he undertook at once to sweep away those* 
doubts and difficulties that clogged its progress.. 


’ Kau!. p. tai. Prof. Jacobi's translfttioii, quoted, i>td»an 
Antiquary, 1918, p. 103. Throughout tliis work th.i ndowtir . 
to K-tutilya's /kjtha^Sctra are to the revishd edition ol D-. R. 
Shamasaeiry (Mysore, 1919). 
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If our explanation is correct, it follow? that ih:, 
treatise of Kaufilya involved some 
hajuUng ^of Jli^ scirace. This interpretatioui ^ -wp 
think, is supported by the internal < 2 videT^.e. Sf^or 
we find the author frequently contesting the views 
of the early schools and teachei's whom he quotes, 
and offering his own solutions of the points at issue— 
V solution^ bearing invariably tJte mark of his superior 
-politipftj insight and practical wisdom. 

A*' Thus the ArMiasastra of Kautilya is much more 
than a summary of the cWn^ Tifera^ire-’o^ 
r jecl ; It ih voTves, in the F orm of a closer analysis of 
' the earlier ideas and notions,"g vyrt uaTl^ 

I T^h oT'fire science”" Well may Kamaiidaka, himself 
♦ an enthusiastic disciple of Kautilya, acclaim his 


master as the maker of a new science,* vBut much 
as Kautilya stands high above his fellows,/'there is 
one respect, we tlnnk, in which he fails. N/The most 
obvious attribute of his genius which stamps itself 
almost upon every page of his work is its. intensely 
practical nature. The same bent of mind which 
apparently niade the author impatient of the con¬ 
flicting views^ of the older Arthasastra manifested 
itself in rf^tudied neglect of absti;act speculation. 
Thus Kaufilya’s work strictly/eorresponds to the 
definition of Arthasastra—it^deals npji „ >vi^ ilie 


. theory of the Stale, but Art of 

i ftnd^indrecl topjgs.f/ 


K^aiidaka (I G) applies the tenn vodhas ((’reator) U> 
Kautilya,—a tei'jo justlfiod by iUo commentator on the ground 
that Kautilya creaUAd a sclouco (prithak kiMrapragayanat). 

t I'Ik' al»ov»' view of Kautilya’s place iu relation to the 
early Arth?>6A*.tra is at variance with two th^orioe thar. hav<^ 
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V^‘ The Arthaj5astm of Kautil vh o 2 )ens with a remark- * 
able re habilitat i on of t he four^tra dit ^ 

boen adranced on the point in recent times. The evux of tlio 
problem lies in this case in the meaning of the word * tiddiiri- 
tani ’ with reference to its application to the science of iirtha- 
^astra in the concltiding verso of Kautllya which has boon 
quoted above. Prof. Jacobi (loc. cit.) explains the f/orm in the 
sense of *i*eformed,’ and ho describes the purport to lie that 
.Kaut'lya contemptuously brushed aside the dogmatic views 
of his doctrinaire predecessors. ' Tliis explanation Js 
evidently a forced one, and wo agree with Prof. D. R. 
Bhandorkar (op. cit.,p. 109, footnote 1) in rejecting it. Judging 
indeed from the meagre extracts cited by Kautllya and Kfiinan- 
dokr^, the views of the early teachei’s of the Arthaiiastra may 
often appear £o be cinide and one-sided, but they cannot, wo 
think, bo justly charged with being unpractical. 

Tbo second theory bearing on the^ above point is that of 
Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar, who explains (op. cit. pp. 198-109) 
the concluding verse of Kautilya to mean that the Artha^astra 
fftlling^ into dtisuetude in that aiiihor's time and Was 
rescui*d. from oblivion by him. Wo are not quite sure whether 
IUi& iulorprehition conveys The true meaning of the author. 
It fails, we think, lx> account for the word * amnr^ena ’ in the 
text, since it is inconceivable that- the mere neglect of the 
science by bis contemporaries loused Kautilya’s indignation. 

It may further bo observed that apart fiom the doubtful 
testimony of the above verse, Dr Bhandarkar adduces no 
evidence in supixirt of his contention. While the ca^o for 
Kautilya’s recoveiy of the Arthai^dstra from obliVion thus 
seems to rest on very' slender foundations, the theory of his 
partial reeonotmotion of the science can, it seeims to us, be 
8 upp<Jit<*d on valid grounds. For besides the internal 
evhionce which we have mentioned above, there is the testimony 
of litemry tradition in our favour. An anonymoua verso 
tagged on to the end of Kau^ilya’s work runs as follows : 

' Observing the discrepancies in tnany ways among the com- f 
mentatois of the science (sastra), Vi^i^ugupta (Kautilya) ‘ 
himself composed the Aphonsrn (Sutra) and its conimentapy.” ] 
Whatever might bo the degiNje of weight .lUachitig to this 
verse, it*at any rate points to the confused condition of the 
ArthoMstra in Kavitilya's, time and mei.tions that author’s 
effort to end this confusion. Another point that may bo 
nienlitmcU in this connectibn is that Kilmandaka who was 

17 
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S(^of knowUxJgfc J[vidy5s). ‘As we have seen elsewhere, 

' tt?r’’tH^M)rcceding schools of Ma^u > 

and Sukm limited the number of these sciences to 
three two, and one, respectively.* Kau^lya, while 
yielding to none of these in his love M realism, 

<- emphatically rejects theij- views t, justifies 

' the iraditional list of sciences by pointing out the 
^^nds and purposes of ca^'in relation to the needs 
of human existcnce.t UBcginning with ph'losoP»'y 
" 4 (anviksaki)^ Im writes, “ I’hi'osophy 'view^^ 

1 dtlvcr" sciences in the light oT reason does good t^^ 

' world, keeps tlic mind stcml^ and woe, and 

bestows" skill m_^kuowledg€,_ speech and action. 
Philo.sophy is ever declared to be the lamp of alt 
the sciences, the means of accomplishing all deeds 
and the support of all duties.” ^mie^ triple Veda, 
/ he goes on, is useful (aupakarikah) because it estab- 
( lishes the four cla.sses (varnas) and the four ordcr-s 
(asramas) in their respective duties : ‘tlie fulfilment 
i of these duties, Kaufitya adds, leads to heaven and 


floubtloBS in a position to know the natnix^ of Kant^ilya's 
mwicen desoriboH (1 0) hi^ ma«U'r as having extracted the 
nectar of nili^Astra out of the ocean of ArthaftAslm, This 
remarkable description, we think, can bo justified not on the 
sumption of Kautilya’s rc'scuo of the science fioin oblivion, 
but only on the basis of hia reconstruction of Uie same 
uiK^n the old foundations. 

♦ Supra, pp- 79-80, 

t Cf. Kaut. P‘ 0 : chatasra eva vidya iti Kautilyah. 

X Cf. K&mandakaflll G) who, after (juoting the abc»ve view 

of Kautilya ns to the number of the sciences, observes (hat the 
people depend upon the four sciences for attaining differf'nt 
kinds of results. In tliis as in other cases, KamandiikiCs 
toxt may bo safely used as a kind of running comiuontary 
\ipon that of Kautilya. 








salivation, while their violation brings about inter¬ 
mixture of tlie oastes and consequent destruction. 

V Vartta, in its turn, is useful (uupakariki) because it 
cattle, gold, base metals and forced 
and biM‘ause by its means one is able to bring 
under his control through the instrumentality of the 
treasury and army his own and his enemy’s 
partizanwS.’*' l astly, puni shment^anja) w hich is 
y the subject-matter of Dandaniti, KaufiTya sta tes. 
promotes the security and tlie prosperiTry oT^tlic three 
other sciences, anHln Fact IsTh^* rooLf 
" TnThTab^ it will be observed, a place is found 
for each of the four traditioiud sciences. Philosoph;^, 
instead of being merged, as by the school of Maiiu, 
in the triple Veda, is lifted to the position of the 
foremost science, and declared to be the guide philo¬ 
sopher and friend of men. The trij.>le Ve^da, instead 
of being looked upon, ns it was by the school ol 
Brihaspati, as a superfluity from the point of view 
of material existence, is observed to embody the 
essential duties of the castes and the orders. Vartta, 
instead of being ruled out from the list of sciences 
us was done by the school of Sukra, is discovered 


• Kfiraondaka oxpi’eases the idea more cmp}iaUcaUy by 
tilt'. ex>rrettponding passage (III M) that vAHta 

is life. 


t Kaut. t>p. 9‘10. In translating tlie abo%’^c extract 
wo have adopted the version of Mr. Jvamaprasad 
Clvanda Klvdo^Aryan Races, p. 228). which commences with 
the words * viewing the other sciences lu the 

light of r»iasoti.* lie rightly Dr. ShanmsaHtry h 

traruilalio^' of the above passage (* wiien ‘cn in the light 
of riafon. the science of anvik^aki ’ e(c.) on the gi-ound of lUj 
inconsistency with the foilowmg vorso m which anvlkj^aLl 
is said to be the lamp of dl the acioncoB. 
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to be the means of ensuring livelihood and supplying 
the sinews of the State’s existence. On the other 
hand, Daudaruti>s held through punishment which 
is its essence to be the ultimate condition of the 
fnpetioning of the other sciences.*^ 

are thus able to form sorne idea of tlie high 

* function assigned by lvautilya to what may be called 

‘ I 'th?.Jiciencc of politics, equa lly adv anced idea 

relating to the end of the science is conveyed 
by the author in 6 hls^ cpnc^^ vcFses, 

•wKere ^ he declares AHtnji^sastra to be the means^of 
acquiring an3"^csi5ryin^^ this^qnd the next 

\ eWorld, and states tliat it promotes and secures 
/ I ♦^the threefold end of life (namely, virtue, wealth 

* * KfimiintlAka oxpi'osses the last- idea in tJie following way. 
“Pliilosophy, the triple Veda arul Vartfa are called the mani¬ 
fest sclenoos, but if llandaaiti were to l>e dwtmbed <h©y 
would bo ev'il, even if they could exist (Ibid 111 8). 

A word may b^? added hero to the moaning of tho term 
linvlksiki which is gratamaticiilly more ivjgular tliab Kautilya’j^ 
anvik^fakl. JCautllya defines tho term fo consist of Samkhya, 
Yoga, and Miiterialism (LokAyala). I^ter writ/'rs, however, use 
it in a moiv ^e»t^ic(^>d sense. Vat^syayana (coinmonUwy on 
OautamaV Nyayasutios (I 1, 1) takes anvik^ikl and nyaya- 
vidyfir or nyayasastra to Ik? synonymou.^. Mcdh/itithi 

and Sar\'ajtliantt.rayaaa commenting on JUanusanihitu VII 43 
intorprotfl tho expn*ssion ‘rinvik^ikiin chatmavidyam ’ as 
tho science of dialectics wliich gives sell-knowledge (cf, 
S. B. B.. Vol XXV, Introduction, p. xxxrii), Kilaiandaaa 
(ill 11) ^mde^s anvlkj?ikias * titmavidya ’ which imsaiis, accord¬ 
ing to tho commenUtor, the science of the natun^ of categorios, 
i,e* the science of dialeoUcs. The author tlv^ Snkraniti 
declares (I 153) finvik^iki to involve the sciinco of logic like 
the Vedanta and the Oist. It ha-s been justly I'einarked by a. 
rooeut writer that Kautilya’s description of the characteristics 
of ^nviksciki bettor suiU the nydya pliilo.sophy thio the 8aro 
khyannd the Yoga as wo havo them (vide Ranaapm^aiJ Chanda, 
op. cit., p. 2^:9). 
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arul desire), and destroys what is opposed to' 
t^se. Poli|icsras"'thDwS^”^ the source 

g^ffulfilinent of almost the whole. life of the individual. 
We are however bound to state in this place that 
there are grave doubts as to the degree to which the 
conception of polities as above descrilicd had a 
practical application in Kautilya’s system. The pas¬ 
sage bearing on this point which has been just quoted 
is evidently put in at the end to magnify the import¬ 
ance of the science. Further, and above all, the 
rules of policy laid down by the author are, as we 
hope to show presently, dominated by the idea that 
X vhe virtually ^ end^iu itself. 

^ Kautilya^s theories relating to the category of the i 
seven elements of sovereignty follow on the whole- 
the lines laid down by his predecessors. Thus he 
arranges the ‘caLvmities’ of these elements in a graded 
scale, reverting to the order of an unnamed authority 
whom he quotes. ♦ Kautilya, however, applies 
in one place f the j[^rase limb like (pratyangabhutah)- 
to the seven elements indicating, we think, in how¬ 
ever rudimentary a form, the conception of , organic^ 
jLinity of the factors of government,- 

The theories of kingship in Kautilya occur 
characteristically enough as an incident in the dis¬ 
cussion^ concrete problems of statecraft. in 

the first place, he cites in one passage a discussion 
of tlie earlier authors relatuig to the comparative 

* P|>. t. In the same connexion, it may noted, 

Knutilyn (p. 824) coutemplalca tiiu po^isibility of tht* 

cni ami tics* of one or two rfemeni;a being counteract nl by 
tho ‘healthy’ ohuaenta. ^ 

V . 
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seriousness of the ‘calaniiti^s" befalling the factors of 
government (prakritis). ^Kejecting the view of Blia- 
radvaja, lie states in this passage that the 
‘calamity’ is more serious than that of the minister 
(umatya). Tlie king alone, he argues, a|ipoints the 
ministers, the domestic priest and the servantsT he 
employs the superintendents; he applies remedies 
against troubles ; as is his conduct, so is that of the 
other factors of govexTiment (prakritis): the king 
stands at the head of these factors (tatkutasthaniyo 
hi svanu).*’* iJK this important passage is evidently 
involved the doctrine of the king’s headship of the 
elements of sovcreignty.f ^.This view reaches its climax' 
in a later passage of the Artha^a^^tra, where Kautilya 
sums up the constituent elements of govqfrnmcnt (pra- 
kritis) by (leclaring^t:hat th^ king is govempj^ent 
(raja rajyamiti prakritisarnkj^ep^h).! J Government, 
if then, while involving the seven constituent factors, is 
/ according to this view, ultimately resolvable into one 
element, namely the king, that absorbs all the rc'.st. 

From this view of the king’s relations with the 
other factors of sovereignty, let us turn to the broader 
x^'theoiy of his relations with his subjects. It is 
characteristic of tke intensely practical nature of the 
author that the most part one looks in vain for 
'^I such ajdieoiy in his work. Nevertheless there is at 
least one remarkable passage which, however much 

* Kttut. p. 322. 

t Othrr illustratioas of ihif? view may Iw citod. 
Kftntilya (p. 259) (lectwr«f^s that the self-controUpd Idn^ can 
ixui^vT evon the huperfoct elements of eovei-eignty whole, 
wlhlo the king wlio te uot 'controlled dostroys even the 
piogtestfive and loyal elem»mts of eovoreiguty. 

t £aut>. p. 325. 






it might be pointed to the practical end of ensuring i 
the internal security of the State, embodies a view ^ 
of the source and nature of the king’s authority. 
Even this, it seems to us, represents wtiat may he 
called the current theory of the times rather than 
au original contribution of Kautilya’s genius. For 
it is addiessed, as it is liopecl to show presently, to 
the man in the street, as it were.* In the chapter in 
which the above passage occurs l ^aut'ly Q’ describes j 
the measures that the king should adopt for winning j 
over the friendly as well as the hostile tactions within j 
his kingdom. -In the course of this dc.scriptiou he 
states that a specific class ol spies called the s^triris 
-should divide themselves into contending parties and 
c.'irry on dis put ations, in places ol pilgrimage, in 
as.scmblie.s, in residences, in corporate Ixidics and 
amid congregutiohs of people, ^pne spy should 
speak, “This kingly class is hcanl to be endowed with ,, 
all <|iialities, but no ((uality of it is seen which 
causes the folk in country and town to be burdened 
with lines and punishments.” Another .spy should 
contradict the first and those who concur with the 
•Wl'ter by speaking in the following way. ^ JVoidc 
overcome by anarchy (matsyanyayfibhibhuta'h) 
.selected Maiiu, the son of the Sun, as their king and 
they fixed one-sixth of the grain, onc-tcnlh of the 
merchandise as well as gold, to be the king’ - due (bhuga- 
dbeya). Supported by this, the king s become capable of 

• anal( «:oi. caee i.s pre^t nt<id by a of KauVilya , 

(p. 3^<7) be .wke tho kintj cngaiL-ed iu a fair fight to » 

hb; Uoopa on tho eve of battle with the wouL^, 

“ 1 am a paid servant like youi-fielves.** Thia shuvv« in ^iur 

viow that the idea of tlic king t>eing aji ofllcial wa« very muiJa 

‘ in the air * in Kautiiya’s tune. 
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promotinif the security and prosperity of their subjects, , 
so that they take away J-he sins of the latter in the / 
^nt of ibeir failure to inflict just punishments/ 
md levy just taxes. ^Kings in fact promote the, 
.security and prosperity of their subjects. Hence^ 
even the hcrmiU living in the forest offer the king; 


the grain gleaned by them, stating that itj 
is, a ta.x payable to the person who protects them. 
The kings who are the visible dispensers of slights 
.,.,,and favours aecupy the position of the gods Indri^ 
and Yiima. He w'lio slighUs them is afflicted witli 
divine punishment. Therefore the kings should noU 
be slighted. Thus the lowly per.son.s should bt^ 
contradicted.;" vTliis extract, we think, is an import.antl 


landmark in the evolution of the Hindu theories of \ 


'* rW<t pp. 22*23. In the iibove'oxtrflct the portion whi¬ 
ting to tlio ftdtlrcfw of the first spy is tmnirfnteil by Dr. .Shnma- 
^ Srtstn- as follows This king U said to bt' endowed with all 
’>v desirable (|uaIitios ; he seuius to he a stranger to such tenden¬ 
cies as would lead him to oppress citizens and country people 
by levying heavy fines and taxes.” VVe hold tWs version to 
be hardly satisfactory. 'Ayain raja,’ we think, should bo 
intorjtrotcd ns ‘ ayam rajapndavfichyo janah ’ aud translated 
as ‘fhis class of kings,’ othonvise the following; lines which 
evidently arif of the nature of a contradicOon (pratisodUana) 
would lie ]ioiutIess. We are also of opinion that iix the words 
‘ yah plifayati,’ ’yah’ slands not for ‘ ayam,’ tliis ola.ss of kings, 
but for • gupah’ quality, and that the verb ’pldaynti’ is 
used in a caiuative sense. 

In the latter part, of tho foivgoing extract the term 
‘bhagndheya’ is translated by fivf. D. H. Bhandarkar (op. 
cit. p. 110) ns share. Wo think that the tenn os licn^ used is 
tlw technical de.signation of a STa-citlo kind of taxes, such 
, ns the sixth part of the agricultural produce, (t. the foUow. 
ing quotation from an luiknown Artba^dstra in Jt^irasytmin’s 
001001001017 on the Amamkosa II 8. 27 t rajagivthyah 
^.idbhag&dili bbilgah pratyekam stbiivarajafignntad&deynb 
karah niyojyoiiujlvyo ballb. 










kingship. "Kautilya here evidently starts with thp • 
idea of justifying the king’s authority,—the ideal* 
that inspired in part the theories of kingship in th^* 
canonical Dharmasutras and the secular Arthasa^tra.- 
For the whole point of his story consists in its answerV 
ing the apparent anomaly involved in the statement ot 
the first spy quoted above, namely that the kinglyi 
class is heard to be endowed with all good qualities, 
but no quality of it is seen which causes the people' 
in country and town to be burdened with fines and 
punishments. With the above object, then, Kautilya- 
invokes the doctrine of the king^s d i vine .nature ^« 
interpreting it like the earlier writers in the sense 
that the dignity pertains to the king’s ollice. f'roxn 
this follows, as in ^e'^rlicu'example^,’ 
that the subjects arc bound to abstain from slighting- 
the king—an obligation which, as befdre, is sought to 
be supported by spiritual sanctions. Along with 
this familiar notion of the king’s divinity is conjoined 
in the above extract in a kind of incongruous union a 
remarkable and, as it seems to us, original appHoatiou/' 
of the theory of elective origin of the king. This ' 
virtually involves a Brahmanised adaptation of- 
thi Buddhist iheury. of xontract. Like the latter * 
it starts with the conception of an original 
state of nature. While the canonist, however, 
conceives it to he initially a perfect state, the secular 
writer considers it to be wholly evil from the first*, 

Matffjjanyaya wliich la mentioned in tho a>)ove and in 
another (Kmib, p. f)) extraefc as (lie i-eehnf©nl designation of 
the evil stuUi A natiuv f»n3CiMnii^4 the rn^^tion of kinship is, 
we think, tis hero used, n uow importation irito tho vocabulary 
of Hindu political thought. Pmf. D. K. Bhaudarkar (op. cit., 

PP- lit), 119) tran.^lates it. ffcs the proverb (or tho pmcticc) oi 
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This rtnarchical condition fonns in Kautilya, as in the 
Buddhist theory, the immediate prelude to the 
creation of kingi^hip by popular election. While 
however this involves in the latter case the formula¬ 
tion of an express contract; in Kautilya the contract 
is tacit and has to be undtratood from the manner 
of the king’s selection. We may note in passing 
that the designation of the first king in the Kaufilyan 
theory is the surest index of its distinctly Brahmin- 
ical character, since this is held to be no other than 
Mann, the .son of tlie Sun, the individual so well known 
in the Bralunihlcal mythology as the progenitor of 
the present race of human beings. The last point 
that has lo be mentioned in this comidction is that 
while the Buddhist author is wholly silent about the 
implications of his theory as fixing the respective 
rights and duties of tlie king and liis s^]ects, Kauf ilya i 
sulfers from no such orai.ssioas. iXet Kautilya, while/ 
committed to the view of justifjuug the king’s author¬ 
ity, brings out with great clearness the principle 
^involved in one of the Dharmaautra texts,* namely 
' that the king is an official receiving the revenue as his 

tho greaU'r fish swallowing the bm-iller—an interpivtation 
that coriveyrt tho literal moaning of tho h'rm in quosiiou. 
In its figurative sense it I’ofers to tin* anarchic condition in 
wliioh AMight^counU for Right. We quote tho following Oit- 
triujls to thit>w light ui)on the meaning of the term : yatha 
prftbal& motayah nirbaJanstan na^ayanti tatha arajako amuka- 
de4e prabala janah nirbiUdii janau na-^ayantlU nydydidhaJi 
{RagKundthavarnmn, quoted, CYd. O. A. Jacob, Laixkika— 
nydyafljali. Part II pp. *^17-58); atra balavanfcah durbalun 
hlnsyuriti ludteyanydya eva syftdityuktam (KuUuka’s com- 
mentai*y on ManiLsiunhlta VII liO); malsyt> nyayah Iwlavaid 
yadal’slagrtt-^ai*am (.‘^karoryya’a conunentary* on Kdman- 
liaka V 40). 

• Supra, p. 66. 
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fee for the serviee of protection, and he carries the idea“^ 
to the point that the king is spiritually responsible 
for the faithful discliarge of his functions. It is the* 
necessary condition of tl)is relation consisting in the ! 
payment of the stipulate<l taxes by the people, which / I ‘ ♦ 
Kautilya boldly forges in the above passage into 
a weapon in support of the king’s jurisdiction ovc^. 

/ his subjects.♦ 

A_1_-—-- 

Thf* view of the origin of monarcliy einbodied in Uio 
above extract has beon cliaraoUTifled by some scholars (e,f/ 

Or. 8haniasa«try, F/nglittli translation of KautUya’a Artha- 
6a!Htra, p. 2(5, footn ote; O. B . Hottazzi, Precurst^i di Niecolo 
Marhiavrlli in' CGrfx'^m w ^Ind ig^ Kanfilya <& 'fjkutAdidc^ 
pp. 98-99 ; an(rr»KJ?riTntTlBhajn^ op. cit. p. 119) as a 
theory of Social Contracit. For the reasons mentioned in the 
U'xt, namely that Kautilya lias in view what may bo callod y 
a g».)vcrrimer»tal contract which aurain is not expressed but 
tacit, tlie above title hardly seems to bo apposite. A aafer 
designation probably would bo the theory of the hiimau or 
the eloctiye origin of kingHlii[). This point it is hop<Kl, will be, 
again considored in connection with our discussion in a later 
chapter of the alleged i*es«iinblanceH end contrasts botwem 
tllo Hobbeaian thcoo’ o-ad that of Kautilya. Wo may 
consider in tliis place sonio_ otlier^ roiuarks relating to 
the general eatiu'e of Kautilya’s th^ry as above dwjci-ibed. 

According to Botfcozzi (Iqc. cif) tile who’c extract that wo 
fiave just cited from Kautdya (pp, 22-28) (jrabpdies a complete 
theory of Social Coo tract. The king, he further holds, is here 
df^clared to be invested with a sacretl character solely by 
virt.uc of tho authority whicli the ]>eopIe oonfeiTed up<>n him 
OT 1 the ground of his being the only defence of their existence. 

On the basis of this iuterprelation he considoi's tho above 
pasi=iag ; to be completoly fn^e fiotn the influeiic,*: of the Barh/iii-^ 
nicrl theory in which, lie thinks, the king held to be a divine 
enianation, For the reasons rhat are stated tsdow, the 
ai>ove judgment docs not comnierd itself to our approval. 

The belief that Kantilya prof>ouride(l a pccnllnr theory of tlio 
kingt'^ sanctity is, think, baaoii upon a mere afisumption, 
namely that the whole oxtiuct which we are now considering 
i\ 3 p«^ents n f'omplote theory of kingship. This assutnptiou 
is Uardly likely to ocirrespond with the facts, since Kautilya s 
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From tl)f meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above, let us t urn to consider what 
fornas his philosophy, we 

mean the branch relating specifically to the art of 
is little reason to doubt that 
this is largely based upon the ideas of tlie older 
masters of the Artha^astra, although only such 
fragments of those ideas have survived as were quoted 
by Kaufilya for the purpose of refutation. However 
that may be, we may, we think, consider this branch 
of our subject in its two nattU’al divisions of Uie 
! j acquisitipn and the preseryaUon ol' dominion^ which 


object in the pmsent case w cvidoiitly not to lay down a phi to- 
• fiopliic^U theory of king^ihip* but to Justify on aa Inroad a baftin 
{ #w possible tho king’s jiiri^diotion over his subjects. It would 
seem b"> follow fr<:>m this that the hloa of tho king’s divine 
natun* is mon3 likely to occur in Koutiba as an appendage 
of the theory of the king's origir* than tia an Integral feature 
t-hcroof. Nor arc we loft to depend upon inoiti surmiso in 
auppoi*! of our oritiolsm. Doctrines esHentially aiinilar to that 
of Kautilya, involving in other word^ the equivalence of the 
king’s functions and aitvib^ites t<j those of the deities are not 
nnknonn to the other teachers of the Arthn^astm whose views 
ai\^ (juotcil iu tho J^ntiparvan. In none of tliesa cases is tho 
king held to be invests d with a sacred character by virtue of 
tho popular aiithority. Tho authors indeed aiv completely 
silent about tho theory of the king’s elective origin. In those 
cimuinstances it scorns more reasonable to hold tliat Kautilya 
adopled the ciirreut td« a of the king’s divine nature than 
attribub' to him an altogether unique intiwpretation of the 
same. Itegarding the alleged contrast Indwoon Kautiiya’s 
theory and that of the Brahmluical caium wo agree with the 
Italian scholar in holding that the king i*- oft'm conceived by 
tho Br3.hmana canonists to bo a divine tenanation. This 
idea occurs, for instance, in the ManasamhitA. tho Maha- 
bhlirata, the later Bmritis and the Pnmoas (Ohapters IV-V, 
infra). Along with this notioi., however, there occurs in these 
works, tis wo hope to show later on, the notion of Kautilya, 
namely that the king is a I'od by virtue of lus functions. 
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nrc embodied in the standard definitioiiof 
It is under the second, head that most of Kau^ilya’s 
rules on the subject of home and foreign policy may 
be ranged. An examination of the most typical of 
these rules which is all that can be attempted nere 
exhibits, we think, some remarkable traits oi tte 
author’s natiije. Such are the qualities of profounds 
insight into human nature and into the essential 
character of government, amazing resourcefulness 
and ingenuity, and intelligent appreciation of the 
factors making for the aclvantage of the State 
combined with a more or/t<iss studied disregard of 
morality and religion.^i/Kaufilya begins by urging^ 
upon the jjrince a thorough course of intellectual 
training and moral discipline, ihe former involving 
the study of the four traditional sciences under the 
guidance of specialised t vaciiers, and the latter ceni^r- 
ing round the control of the senses wljich are branded 
by the author as the six enernies^.'-^autily^'- sums up 
his view on this point by saying that the king should 
avoid injuring the women and the property of others 
and should shun falsehood, haughtiness, and evd 
proclivities : he shouUl enjoy pleasure without dis-^ 
regarding virtue and wealth, or elsf^njoy this in an- 
equal measure with the last.’*' tdffi thus making the 
king’s education and sclf-coutrol the first requisite of 
successful government, Kautiiya or rather the earlier 
authors whose idciis he is echoing, ma<lc, it seems to 
us, a notable advimee in political theory. For the 
siiriilar^ altliougb Gautama’s 





Kfiut. pp» 10' 












• Dliai'jnastl.sira* is laid clown merely as part of the 
duty (dfianna) of the kin«. 

With nil his anxious care to fit the prince by 
education and discipline for Wfedischarge of his oliice, 

• Kaufilya insists that theVi^ig shcjuld rule with the 

j the State oliicials (amatyas) and c?c)nsult the 

^ ministers (niantrins)._ In one of his early chapters 

\he speciifies the *^uulif)cations of the amatyas—a 
point that was already discussed by the early masters \ 

• —and ^ '^enl ions^ur tests (namely, those of Icar 
^;'^tue wealth and love)/by which the Htness of the ’ 

^^yanuUyas is to be dotcctod. Kaufilya discovers the 
’ ^iyil Serxdee in the very nature of 

government, kffJl he fortifies his eonelusion by a 
jrliomely analogy, for he writes,:‘Sovereignty can be 
’( carried on only with assistance, wk'single wheel does 
I not move ; hence the king shall employ the ministers 
land hear their advice.”■(■ In yhe same connexion 
\ Kcaitilya analyses the klajj^y function as being of 

• a threefold nature, namely the visible, *'he invisible 

• and the in^rcntial, and he declares tlie amatva’sT 
. businc ss to consist in carrying out the invisible work.t 

, , In a later chapter Kautilya considers ..the ways and 
7., means of ensujin^'prp —here again he 

» 'merely cjontinues a discussion started by the early 
teac.hers,—and he mentions wliat, according to him, 
shjHild be the composition of the council of ministers. 
\y{i is noticeable in this connection that Kautilya 
exhibits a just ap^rmation of the function of delibcra- 


• Q«ut.. XI 2-4. 
y Kftut p. 13. 
t *biU p. 15. 
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tion by saying at the outset that all undertakings 
depend upon it.* 

i^utilya urges upon the king as one of his first 
ta^s the neccisity of securing to his side, by varirms 
melMs" of dipTbmaey mOorf^e^. the^^^ t ^ 

hostile factious within as well as oj^lsid<^Ws kiv^don^' 
jiTthis connectionTie mentions four classes of people, 

' (naraely, the angry, the greedy, the timorous, and the 
liaughty), as being the instrurmuits of the king’s ene¬ 
mies, and hlr^states how spies with shaven head or 
braided hair may win over these classes to the king’s 
side by appealing to that quality which is the leading 
characteristic of each class.t ‘-fn another J>lnce 
Kau^ilva urges the king to protect his own person, 
especially from his sons and wiyes.t.The rules under 
this head, however tedious they might appear, arc 
justified by the author on the very Intelligible ground 
that the king, by protecting his own person, becomes 
capable of saving the State from those near him as 

well as from foreign kings.§ , 

In another jiart of his tobk bearing the apt title of 
the suppression of di^^rbers of the public peace ^ 

(kantakasodhanam), ‘Kautilya enjoins the king to- 

&ycrt eight specific kjnds of providential vi^ 

nainely, fire, flood, pestilence, famine, rats, snakes, 
tigers and demons,—a list which exhibits the author 
as sharing in the popular .superstitions of his tune. II - 

One short precept which he lays down ill this connec¬ 
tion aptly expre-sscs the spirit of this part of his 



• Ibi<t. p. 20. 
t Ibi-i. pp. 

4 Ibid, p. S2. 


; Ibid. pp. 22-45. 

U Ibid, pp. 007-210. 
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teaching. The king, he says, should always propi- 
- tiate the aftlicted as the fathoj'^does his son.* In the 
lolIoVlng chapters Kautilya“nientions various methods 
of entrapping by the agency of spies the people of 
criminal tendencies — methods, which, while doing 
credit to the author’s ingenuity, ,betray in some 
y his moral obliquitj^.f Rules of a moiv 

'unscrupulous nature to which we shall presently 
return, arc laid dowui in the later chapters for the 
f purpose of dealing with thovse whom Kautilya calls 
■ thej;^turbers of the king as well as the kingdom. J 
* »hove all, in his application of foreigir policy 

that Kautilya discovers the fullest means for ensur- 
I interest of the State, and finds ample scope 

"1j, display of his peculiar geuiu.s. '•The author, it 

’ has a just appreciation of the a«lvantage.s 

introducing the 

,V >:'■ subject that the traditional sixfold policy is the 
source of enjoyment (iiiama) and effort (vyaytima) 
which in their turn arc the source^ of the acquisition 
(yoga) and security (ksema) §. the same connexion 
he analyses what he con.sider.s to be the thicefold 
status 'of a kingdom, namely, decline, stationary 
condition, and projjress. || t Moreover, he mentions 
those factoi-s which in his view determine the relative 
position of two kmgs, namely their possession, in 
a greater or a less or the same measure, of the 
thixiefold strength (iakti) and its threefold fiuition 


‘‘J 

Lf.'T: 




• Ihid, i., eio. j 2f)D. 

t Ibid, pp. LMO-317, II Ibid, p. 260 

t ibid, pp. 237-212, 216-246. <J Ibid, p. 261. 
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Running all through the mass of Kautilya’s rt 
of foreign policy may be detected the influence of the 
notion that expediency is the golden rule of politics.- 
This idea is iTflected^T;of mstartOe;in shoft tii5t 
of fundamental Joules with which Kaufilya opens his 
description.who is losing strength in comparison 
with another shall make he "who is growing 


strong shall make war : he who thinks that neither 
can the enemy hurt him nor he tKe enemy, shall 
observe neutrality: he who has an excess of 
advantaged shall : he who is wanting in 

strength shall sTek prot^ Bon : he who undertakes 
work reqhirThg^ as^^ shall a dopt the dual 

policy.* In chapter after chapter in the course of 
the following pages'^lCautilya indulges in a delicate 


balancing of the circumstances of two or more 
States^so a^s to discover the exact policy; t^at 
should be followed. Politics, as thus treated, rises^ 
almost to the level of a fine art. The key to this- 
eminently intellectual character of the Kautiiyan 
statecraft is to be foiuid, we think, in the author’s 
remarkable appraisement of the three traditional 
\^..p&}yers (sakti-s) of the king. JPfifferinc from his un¬ 
named predecessor whom he quotes, Kautilj'a declares 
the power of deliberation (raantraj5akti) to be superror- 
to tTiat of the army and the treasury (prabhu.4akti),. 
and the latter to Jie morp important than energy, 
(utsaha^akti). the second point Kautilya 

argues with characteristic contempt for the impotent 
exhibition of ciu’rgy, *TI< who has power overr each es 


by virtue of his strength the king p res sing mere 


Kaut. p. 263* 








^rgy,” and again, “Rulers possessing power (even 
those that were) women, minors, lame and blind, con¬ 
quered the earth by defeating or buying up those who 
had mere energy.” As regards the first point, to which 


reffrence )jas been made above, Kautilya exhibits 
his sense of the supreme excellence of intellect 
I by saying that the king who is intelligent aiid versed 
* in the sciences can apply his skill in deliberation 
I,with little effort and can oveiTcach even those enemies 
f who are endowed with energy and power.* 

H \y^hile on the subject of torei gn pol icy Kau^ilya 
makes some very sensible remarks regarding the 
manner in which the evil condition of the subjects 
renders the king open to attack from outside, and he 
advises how this should be remedied. In the chapter 
in which he develops this point, he first discusses in a 


^ries of pairs the question as to which one of two 
kings is tq. be marched agmnjdt in prcferencejiq the 
other-i T^c alternatives that he considers in this con¬ 
nection are inter enemy of virtuous character 

but under grave troubles and one having a vicious 
character and disaffected subjects but suffering from 
less trouble, ^n enemy whose subjects are impoverish¬ 
ed and greedy and another whose subjects are oppress¬ 
ed, and lastiyi'kn enemy that is powerful but of wick- 
ed disposition and one who is weak but righteous. 
After giving his opinion on these cases 
' launches into a,minute analysis of those faults on the 
king’s part that create impoverishment, gi'ced and 
\ .Ki disafiection, among the subjects. vWhen the people 
I j become impoverished, Kautilya goes on, they become 
V* \! greedy ; when greedy, the 5 ' become disaffe cted; and 


* Kaut. pp. 339'340. 
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when disaffected, they either go over to. the enemy’s 
■ camp or themselves slay their master, Sfence the king, 

Kautilya concludes, should avoid those causes that- 
produce irri|DOverishmpht,. gj’eed and disaffection 
among lus j)pQpie^ ^i^fJontinuing the discussion about i 

the remedies in the following lines, the author considers 
that the loss of gold and grain on the part of the 
subjects Imperils kingdom and is hard to 

be remedied, while the loss of ellicient nxcn can be \.y 
made up for by means of gold and grain, uffio greed 
of the subjects, Kautilya thinks, can be removed by v, / 
allowing them to plunder the enemy’ s wealth, ijt^astly, 
disaffection can be got rid of by putting down the 
leaders, for the people deprived of their leaders are 
easy 1f6 be governed, and are incapable of being 
/ sliced by the intrigiies of the enemy.* 

,' ^'fhe end to which the application of all his exten¬ 
sive rules of foreign policy is directed by the author 
^ is not, it appears, territorial aggraiKlisement. v In one 
‘ place Kautilya cautions Hie king against ^coveting 
the tejritQjry, wealth, sons and wives of one who 
is slain, and he urges that the king should 
restox*e to their own position the relatives of the 
: slain prince,]and lUvStal on the throne the son of one 
, who has died wlule helping him. j Thus, Kautilya 
argues, would the dependent princes obey even the 
sons and gnmdsons of the conqueror, '^n the other 
hand, if the conqueror were to slay or bind the 
dependent prince and covet his territory, property 
sons and wives, his circle of states (mandala) would 
become agitated and would rise against him, and even 




Kaut. pp..276-277. 
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hi.s own ministers woulcl either take I’efuge with the 
circle of states or th^selves threaten their master’s 
life and throne.* While Kaufilya thus deprecates 
territorial annexations in the most express terms, 
it appears from the general tenour of his thought 
that his ideal is, next to security, the achievement 
of poht^al influence over the neiglibK>uring kings 
comprised in the circle ot .states.i" 

.^though the rules for the preservation of dominion 
form in Kaufilya’s work the mbsT; I'mportanFFraneir 
Qf his philosophy, he inentmus in one short se^ 

-i^is ideas relating to the acquisition of territpi 3 % Xh^ 
territory, Koniiifa- tTTTitgf^SSrTreitfe nctrly 
acquired, or recovered from apsurper, or, iaslly, in¬ 
herited frorn an ancestor. ,Tj,i«"ino.st important to note 
- that in all these cases’thc author urges kimj-andcon- 
• ^ideratc treatment of the subjects. t'Fhe king whoi 
J acquires new territory, we are told, should put to the, 

: shade the enemy’s vices by means of his own virtues,i 
'and the latter’s virtues" by doubling his own, Hc\ 
should bestow rewards according to his promisi upon 
those who ilcsertcd the enemy’s side for his own. For, 
says Kautilya with true insiglit into liuman nature, 
he who fails to fultll his promise forfeits Uk? 
confidence of his own and his enemy’s people. The 
king should follow the fuends and leaders of the 
people, for, as Kautilya urges in a later passage, he 
who acts against the will of the people ’oecoines un¬ 
reliable. llic king, moreover, is asked to favour 
; learned men and orators as well as the nhantable 
and the brave, to release all prisoners, and to relieve 

• KanW P- 313. t P- : 

. c/>draj&»b etc. t Ch. Sill 3, 


ncmi luckan ta'" 
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the miserable, the helpless and the diseased. In the 
same spirit Kautilya advises that the king who 
rfoovers a lost territory should give up tliose faults 
of his which caused him to lose the thrqne and increase 
those virtues through which he regained it. Of the 
king mherits a kingdom Kautilya likewise says 
th&Che should put to the shade his father^ vices and 
display his owi> yirtuesj 

Next to the considerate treatment of the subjects 
Kgptilya urges in the first case respect for the esta--' 
iTl^hed jpj^stoms. Tlje king who"^acquires a new 
territory, the author declares, should adopt the same 
mode of living, the same dress, and the same language 
manners as those of his subjects, and should 
participate in their congregational festivals and 
arnUbcments. Not that all customs are to be enforced,, 
for the king is asked to abolish those customs 
which he considers to be injurious to the revenue and 
the army, or holds to he unrighteous. Along with 
these wise and beneficent counsels Kautilya exhibits 
in the first case an example of that iatelleetiial 
cunning which is so characteristic of him. ‘-A^'mejuber 
of the enemy s family who can wrest the conquered 
territory, Kautilya says, should be provided with a 
sterile tract or else with a fourth part, of a fertile 
tract on condition of his supplying a.fixed sum of 
money and a fixed number of troops : in raising 
thcjjc he would incur the disple«.sure of the people 
and he destroyed by them.^ 

When we turn from the above survc}" of the 
Kautilyan statecraft to consider a point involved 


Kaut. p,i09. 
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therein, namely the nl3thor’s Jhoj^^^hgjon 

an d .^ o rj^ lity, *^ve find him Jollowng, as jnjgbt.be 
{pcctf <i, in the footsteps of the early masters. JiVc 
fuiJ him, in other words, frequently ineulcatiiif; 
nilt s of a grossly unscrupulous natnric^ oQ the ph.;a of 
public interest and without the leo&t pretence of moral 
disapproval. Thus Politics, distinguished as it is in 
the system of the Arthasastra .as a sej'arale sc ienc e 
is, as Ijefore, further separated frornthe science ui 
Ethics. T^et us quote a few typical exam ples from 
Kaiitilya in support of our statementr^^Jpeaking of 
the conduct of a prince who is kept under restraint, 
Kautilya suggests among a number of harmless 
measures that the prince^ having acquired a close 
iniiinacy with heretics, rich widows or merchants 
engaged in ocean traliic, nsny poison them and rob 
them of their wealth.* Speaking in the same conm ct- 
lon ^vith reference to the treatment of a prince kept 


under restraint, Kautilya coolly suggests in one place 
that secret (‘missaries may kill the abandoned prince 
with w'capons or with poison. vJn rmolhor part of his 
book dealing wdt^^thc suppression of disturbers of the 
public peace, Kau^ilya sbitos that spies in disgiiise 
may mix wiUiJjijtyisj^lor and instigate them to 
^ attack companies of merchants and villagers and may 
contrive the assassination of those people with weapons 
opvith poison.t a Inter chapter wlnere the author 
describes the measures ^^uring he ca^^he 

extirpation of disturbers of the king ns well as the 
kingdoin, he says that the king may for the sake of 


♦ p. ’^0. I follow the version of II. Shamasastry 

which, however, ih not tree from dityicullied. 
t Ibid p. 214. 
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righteousness inflict secret punishment upon those 
wicker persons (du^yas), consisting of the royal \ 
favourites singly or collectively injuring the kingdoni, 
who *cannof be put down openly.*** This form of 
piuashment coiirprise^^ ^ immediately following 

samples show, various methods of compassing the 
'^ assassination of the culprit by the direct agency 
of spies as well as by the seduction of the culpritaV 
brothers, sons and wives.^ another place where# ^ 
he speaks of corporate bodies (sanghas) Kaut-lyu, 
wJiile conceding that the well-disposed among these 
should be treated with conciliation and gifts, advises 
without even the pretence of an apology that the 
nictho^ls of dissension and secret punishment should 
be applied against those ^ hat arc ill-disposed, and he - 
proceeds to enumerate various concreie measures 
suggested to this effect by his rcmarkabiy lei-tjle ^ 
and resourceful intellect. Among tliesc measures 
assassi^natjLCMi''in different forms plays an important 
partIn the following section Kau^ilya declares 
that a weak king, when he is attacked by a pmveriul 
enemy, should avert, the invasion either by making 
an alliance, or by means of the battle of intrigue 
^maiilrayuddha) or treacherous fight (kutayuflJlia). 


• Kaut p. 237. In our traoslation of the above we have 
itsod the par.Ulel passage of KS.mandaka (IX C) which may, 
wn think, bsafely utilised throw light on the dllll'^uit texv 


of Kautilya- . , 4 

t Ibid pp. 237-211. Sottk* further roles of th^ same type 
are mentioned by KautUy^ »' another place (pp. 245^246) 
tt« being applicable to the wicked persons (d6<n’aa). Kati- 
tilva csoncludes this portion of hifl subject with the warning 
that the kh-ij should adopt the above lino of policy towards 
the wicked and sinful persona, and none else. 


{ Ibid, pp. 378-381. 
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These last comprise, as we learn from tlm numerous 
examples given immediately afterwards, sundry 
methods of sowing dissensions and of secret assassina- 
I tion.* finally we may mention a long and curious 
list of ensure 

in various ways the destruction of the enemy and the 
immunity of the king’s own troops, which is com¬ 
piled by the author in the penultimate chapter of 
his work*! introducing these rules Kautilya 
‘I justifies them on the plea of welfare of the four castes 
\/f and confines their application to the sinful persons 
/^alpne.J: 

\yf\ Thus Kautilya would seem to betray in his rules 
V .of policy a more or less complete indifference towards 
\ V / ^morality. I lUs attitude towards riiligion is more 
complex. As. we have seen in another place, ICiutilyu 
dclibcrutely dissociaUs himself from those radi<^ul 
schools that eliminated the Vedn^ from the list of 
sciences.§ In^he same connection he urges the king 
^ not to upset the canOiiical scheme of duties relating 
to me castes and the orders, on the groimd that the 
performance of these leads to heaven luid salvation, 
wdiile their violation w’ould result intermixture 
and destruction of the people. ^x\d y<‘t it would 
seem as if Kautilya, in framing his actual system oi 

( statecraft could not resist the temptation of t urn^ ^ 
rehgioja into an instrument of vState policy. Tn 
the list of spies mentioned by Kautilya, for instan* 
no less than three out of nine specified classes belong 


f 


* Kaut- p. K. 
t Ibid ch. XIV. 
t ibid p. 410 . 

I dapra p. 12 S. 






lo pseudo-religious orders, no doubt because tjie 
jdlfiAk of reljgion best to ensure tbo suec-ess 

(ilL^pionage.* tendency of the author to 

indulge in the political exploitation of religion is 
more dearly exhibited in his section on the re p l c ni?ih- 
ment of the treasury.f -There Kaufilya suggests 
among a number of other measures that the..Super- 
intendent of religious institutions (devatddhyaksu) ■■ 
ihay set up at night S. Shl'ffti5''df fhe gods or a place 
sacred to tfie pious ascetics, and corn his subsistence 
by holding proce-ssions *and congregations. Or "else, 
Kautilya goes on, he may proclaim the arrival of 
the gods by pointing to a tree in the temple garden, 
that has borne untinicly fruits and flowers. These 
suggestions are followed by other rules to the same 
effect, but we need not concern ourselves with them. J 
As another illustration of the author’s attitude to- 
j wards religion it mai' be mentioned that he 
.advises the would-be conqueror to afflict JtHe.' 

■ hearten his_ friends by proclaiming, 

, through various methods of' religious deception 
specifies, the conqucror’.s assooiatlon 
the gorls.§ .. ' 

would seem from the above that, morality 

. . ..___ 

Kaut- pp. 16-20. The tlitvc kinds of spies alludcil to in * 
the t-ext are the teUgiouH menrlicant reuoutictrig his order 
(udfiMhita), the aBcetic (tapa»a) and the mendicant woniau 
fbhik^ukl). It may be noted in this connection (hat Kau« 
tJiyc (p. Id) urges the Ascetic spy deliberately to delude the 
reople into a belief in hia own extreme asceticism and gift 
of prophecy, 
t Ibid 2. 

i Ibi4l p. 2l4. The tranaiaiion of (Tiis part is Incomplota 
bfcaufte of tho exceptional dimc\ilty of the text* 

I Ibid pp, 304.895. 
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\ and to a less extent religion Jaacl no place in Kaii- 
; ti)ya.\s politics. ^6vertlieless there are some passages 
' ' in the Artha^astra which c^ibit the autlmr as 

berately parting company with the extreme 
^ i'nbnts, among bis predecessors, of an immoral statc- 
(V'craft. Even in these cases, however, we feel that: 
r Hhe author is impressed not with the inherent wortli 
ti^ijjrinorality, but with the belief 

best jppUcy. Tlius in his chapter r^atmg to the 
safeguarding of the princes he^ indignantly and 
emphatically rjyects ^two extrenre views which he 
quotes. The first is that of Vatavyadhi who advised 
, ' r that the prints ^ be^ lured to sensual indulge 
, cnee, for in that case they would never hate their 
W ; father. ‘‘This,’’ Kautilya retorts, in 

life. Like a piece of wood eaten by worms, the royal 
family in whicJi the princes are lacking in discipline 
perishes as soon as it is touched.” With this rebuk'’ 
he proceeds to mention what steps, according to him, 
the king shoukl take for ensuring thc^princc’s sale 
^^^✓diTrth and training in discipline, seejmd view 

\ criticised by Kautilya is that of the iVmWny^who 
advised that while one spy should tempt Clfe^^incc, 
another should restrain liim. Kautilya solemnly 
replies in language indicating a true insight in to 
the principles of child-training, (If ^cat sin 
to .excite an unawakened (niiijd), tor a fr^^h ^bject 
sucks whatever class of things it is! smem-ed with,” 
and he goes on to recommend that the prince should 
• be instructed in virtue and wealth, not in their 
opposites.^ In another passage, rejecting a cliarac- 

* Kaut, pp. 33 34. 
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tcri^’Mc ^uggcstloA of BhofAdyaja., namely that the 
minister (amatya) shonlcl usujjg,. the vacant throne 
on the death of his mast6r^l?'aii(ilya argues tha this 
would be an act causing provocation to the people,^ 
as Well as very uhrightebuS and uncertain. Hence 

/ he rccomiTiends tfiiat tlie minister should set up a *' 
prfncc who is possessed of self-control.’*' third 

passage Kautilyn, rejecting the opinion of one of his ^ 

( unnamed predecessors, declares that a pea£e^or 
alliance depending merely uppn ■ 

oath is ImmutaTAc in this world the next.f 

^ ' Somewhat apart from the other rules of 

craft ami deserving to be studied by itself is Kauti- 
short discussion relating to the olpuuish- 
\/^ mcut (danrja).*-^!) this case, we think, the autiror 
introduces, in place of the one-sided view of the 
earlier period, a more balanced judgment based upon 
a true insight into the possible consequences oi 
different forms of punishment. In the passage 
bearing on this point Kautilya, rejecting the sugges¬ 
tion that the king should be ever ready to stnkc, 
says, He who inflicts severe punishment becomes 
oppressive to all creatures : he w'ho inflicts mild 
punishment is overpdw^ered : he wdio in^flicts just 
I punishment is respected.” Tracing^^iis- dictum 
to its ultimate cause, Kautilya states, For, punish¬ 
ment when directed with consideration unites the 
people with virtu^ wealth and desire^ but when 
it is misapplied under the hifluencc ol greed and 
anger through ignorance, it irritates even the 
hermits and the ascetics, not to speak of the . 





Kant. p. 256. 


t Ibidp. ai3, 
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householders.” * While thus distinguishing 
\ bebreen the different shades of punishment, 
Kaiitilya agrees with the older teachers on tlie 
J fundanieulal point .relating to the conception of 
V I punishment as».’tfie guar antee o f social order. For 
I he writes, in tirTTines immediately foIKiwing those 
we have quoted, “When indeed (puni.shnient is) 
not applied {at all), it produces (the state of anarchy 
known as) the matsyanyaya, for in the absence of 
r , one who wields the sceptre the strong man devours 

/the weak, (but the weak man) being protected by 

Vthe king prevails (over the strong).” f 
, . V Turning to another aspect of the Kaufilyan art 

,/ ; of government, it has to be observed that the ont- 

y athnding fjrbture of the author’s thought is his 

' ^ yC.. t he Nevertheless 

. ^ ttf^^^s^aT^asF one passage in whicit he treats 

f parenthetically the conditions of clan-republics 

^ (kiilas) and predicates of them the twofold merit 
. of invincibility and permanence. Thei-e, after 

mentioning the dangers threatening the king from 
the royal princes and the measures to bt adopted 
against these, Kaufilya s.ays, ^Sovereignty may 

✓ likewi.'c belong to a clan, Tor a republic consisting 
of clans [as the political unit] (kulas.angha) is hard 
to cfmquer, and being free from the danger of anarchy 
enjoys a permanent existence on earth.” | This 
tribute, coming as it does from the arch-apostle 
* of the monarchic cult that Knufilya is, show.s him 
not to be a blind advocate of uionarcliicai rule. 


* Kttut. p. 0. 
t fbidp.aii. 


t Ibid p. 0. 
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now in the lipfht of the above survey, we ^con¬ 
sider the fashionable comparison between Kautilya 
and Machiavellb* we thinirour’answ^i^^^ 


coincidences as well as oprjitrasts. 
r* WTiile Maehiavelli occupies as the “first modernjj 
political philosopher ” a unique position in European 
history,! Kautilya was preceded in Ancient India‘S 
by a long line of teachers of the Arthaiastra whose 
works he claims to have summarised in his ownr 
- The work of Kaufilya embracing within its fold the i 
branches of civil law and military science as well as 
that of public administration, had evidentjy a ^ 


scope than the treatises of MachiayeJli who confinesv " 
his attention to the art of government alone.-' Within 
the limits common to both thinkers, however, the 


Italian covers a wider field, for he studies the condi-'l 
tions of republics as \vell as ihoiiarbhies, wfiilc 
Kautily^s gaze is_ fix^d on_,the pr^oblems of the 
monarchic State alone. - On the other hand the 



^ empirical method of Maolnavelli, supported as it is 
by frequent references lo the Tiistory of ela.s\sicul 
antiquity, has some resemblance to the empiricism 
wlucljjs qccasional referenocf? 

to the Indian traditional historyv. Turning from the 
scope and method to the subject-matter, we may 
perhaps draw a parallel between the heads of the 


• Of. the title of O. B. Bottazai'fl work, Pre-* 

n^soti di Xiaoi^} Machmvelll in India in Oreriat Kayfilya 
TjtarAdide. Bottazzi indeed diieotly »< ylea KaatByA “ i1 
Machiavelll deli. India” (Ibid p. :il). 

t Of, Dunning, A Hiatory of Polilical Theorief\, Aficieni 
and Mediaeval^ p. 321. 
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discussion followed by Machiavelll in his ‘^Prmce,"' 
and those involved in Kautilya's definition of the 
Arihasastra and implicitly adopted by him in his 
w^Ofk. This comparison however se rves to emphasize 
an essential difference between the ideas of the two 
masters^ ^ To'^Hachinvelb politics is informed with 
the kleal of teriitorial a^raiidisement, while 
tilya’s goal as we liave said in another place is, next 
toTilie security of the State,Tts achievement of politi-i 
^ caTThfluence over tlie circle of States.^ Finally, as 
regards the attitude^of these authors towards re- 
ligion and inpraHty, it appears at first sight that 
Kautily^t rivals and even surpasses Macljiavelli 
in his sacrifice of these jjnnciples to the end of pjiblic 
welfare. Nevertheless it has to be remembered 
that Kautilya reserves his iipmural i^tatewft in 
gcneml for extreme cases, and he idvocates, as in his 
rules relating to the acquisition of territory, . the 
kind and cveji benign treatment of the wsubjects. 

> Ivautilya’s politic^’, wc cannot help thinking, is 
based \ipon a deeper knowledge of human nature 
;v that of his European counterpart. 

Let us try, in conclusion, to forna an estimate of 
Kautilya’s influen^ in moulding the subsequent 
deTvTdopment of political theory. Wc liave already 
endeavoured to show' what in our view was the true 
natvne of ICaiitiIya*s achievement, namely that he 
•/carried into effect a virtual rccoustruction ;>.f the 
science of Artha^&stra. Keeping this point in our 


mind wc tnay perhvsp.s trac e^Kau tilyaV influence in 
^Uir!iei;.^ri ncip al directions. In^ his own field he 
^ became the founder of a tradition of statecraft | 
which earned for its author some ainqunt_pf oppro- 








briura at a later period,but was nevertheless adopted 
by enthusiastic disciples like Kainandakn and the*- 
Jaimi Sonuidevasilri. In the second placf- Kan- 
tilya by rotouclmg a number of jCciiagorliw arid 1 
concepts d'iscussed by Ins predecessors, gave tlmm 
such a Stamp oT fihallfy that his conclusions wercv' 
accepted witlibut a demur iVlbe later eanonical,jis 
well as Niti^&stra literatures^ Finally, we are of 
opinion, although we are here treading on a slippery 
ground, that Kautilya’s remarka!»le reconstruction 
ol the Arthasastra may have prepared the way lor^^ 
if not stimulated, that \vholcsalc incorporatioii 
the Arthasastra material into the system of tli£ 
Brahminical canon, which, it scerns to usj is t^e 
dominant note of the. ovjadliftrma ,scctions_ 9 l.i 2 iC 
Manusamhita axid the IVtahabl*ar ata>y ^^ 

• Tho is t<> t-htt oft-quoted attack of who 

Bays in bis Kadainbcn (Peterson’s edition, Vo). 1, p. 100) 

* Is theiM anytiiing that is righteous to thoso for whom the 
science of Kautil>a, meicilose in its [irect pts, I’ich in cnicliy, 
in an #»ulbority ; whoso teachers ave priests habitually 
hiaih^d with practice of witohetraft ; to whom minhstera 
always inclim *1 tf> deceive others are oouncillorn, wht>H«s dt'slro 
is always for the goddess of wealth that has been cast away 
by thousands of kings ; who ire devoted to the application 
•j1 dostructivo sciences ; and to whom, brothers eiTectionato 
with natural cordial love, are (it victims to t)c murder<;d 
(iSbamiisastry e translation, TSnglish translation of Kautiilya s 
Ai'ihftiiletpa, Introduction, p. ix). The daina Namlisfliras 
(quoted ibid p. xxii) include the Kautillya In ti>M list of 
false sciences. 

t Examples of this nature are KautHya's list of the four 
s^eirac(«j (p. 6), ids rule of punishment (p. 0), his Inclusion of 
(ho four sciences in the curriculum of th#^ king's 'Aiudies (p. lb)» 
his mrangem^mt of the elements of sovereignty in the ord^ c 
of their descending impoid^nce (pp* 32J-32I), and bt*< com 
p«,rauve estimaU? of the king'^? vices (vyasanaa) in which ’--iger 
U held to be a more serious evil than love of pleasure (p. 327). 
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Note on the Chanakya-sutras :—While od the siubject 
of KautUya’s Aitha^astra we may properly coiisuler a short 
collootion of aphorisms which is attributed to Chfiijiakya 
(Kantilya), fdthough it appears on evaminatiou to boar little 
or no resi'inblanco to the liisi-namod work. The Clianakya- 
autriis, as this collection is ealJed, deals with general nvmalitjy 
i (niti) in which is comprised the branch of public policy. The 
j only irnpiirtant contribution that tlio author makes to politi- 
i cal theory is, wo think, concerned with his idea of kingship. 

Ifo lays down, to begin with, the doctrine of ih^kin^’s divitutyj 
1 for he says (shtra 37i!) that the king is the clper| .^d. VV'ith 
this may be connected his inculcaf toil In repeated passages 
of Iho tluties of the subjects with i‘ef»‘ronco to their I'uler.'^ The 
} subjcciAitre ftot to a ct against J ^ie king’s in terests (suiraOS), 
not to slight him eveiTTr'Ii^vere devoid of streni^i (Ibid 87), 
not evrn to look at him fibid 380), not to speak evil of him 
(ibid 4i5), not to disregard his orders (Ibid 532), and they 
e.r <3 ^ carry out what ho commands (Ibid 533). While 
v | thus justifying the principle of rnonarcliical authoriiy, 
) the author insists wit h liautilya upon tlio <iualitied of 
self-control, humility and association with the aged as bf3ing 
/ easential roquisltey of the king’s successful goveriuaent. The 
I root of happiness, he says at the l>eginning of his work, U 
I j righteousness, that' of rightcoasness is wealth, that of wealth 
it is the kingdom (or sovenngntyh that of the kingdom is the 
1 contnd of the senses, that of the couti-ol of the senses is hiuui- 
\llty and that of humility is the honouring of aged persons. 
1 Kittcwheiv sdtra 11) the aiithor stresses the importanot^ of 
i discipline on the king^s part by saying, “ It i« better not to 
have a Idiig than have one who Is wanting in discipline.” 


* Published as an appendix to R. Shamns/istry’s rovised 
odiHon of Kaut-ilya’s Arthai&aira (Mysore, 1010). 











CHAPTER IV. 
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I 


Tuk Mahabharata and the Manusamhita 

AND THE SYNTHESIb OF THE ARTUASAyTRA 
AND THE DhABMASUTRA MATEKIAT. 
(cniCA 200 B.C.— 200 A.d)—THE 
Chatxth»atika or Arya- 
DEVA (cillCA 200 A.D.). 


I 


Tiic ‘ rajadhapma * sections of the MalvabhAraia and^, 
the Mannsambita involve the grafting of the Axthasastra 
stock upot* a canonical stem—Thc^ blending of the 

king’s public and his domestic functions—The approxima¬ 
tion of tlm concepts of rajadharma and dai;u3lanltj — 
The end, of these sciences—The conception of organic unity 
of (he factors of government—The king’s fulfilment of the 
csselitial needs of the people—The theories of the divine crea¬ 
tion of the king -Tho doctrine of the king’s divine nature— 
The theories of subimssion and obedience of the subjects— 
Tlio king’s reciprocal duty of protecii< ii and it-s relation 
to the collection of taxes—The king’s divinely ordained duty 
of pn>tecUng his subjects—Pro'ection is the sole j^istiflcation 
of the king’s office—Tlie right of tyrannicide—^rhe joint 
authority of the Br&hmaiju). and tho K^atriya and the mutual 
relations of these powers—The rules of statecraft in the Maha- 
btiaratii and the Manussmhitft—The attitude of the authors 
towards religion and morality:—Tho conditions of success in 
republican communities (gapos). 


II 


The rhatuhAatikS. i-cpresGiils in pari an indcp<'ndent tradi¬ 
tion of political thinkings-The king is the .^rvsnt of tb© body 

politic—Politics is completely sub6er\’1«nt to morslity. 
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I 

In the two preceding chapters we have endea- 
^voured to describe as completely as the surviving 
materials at our disposal would permit, the exu¬ 
berant growth of political ideas in the literature 
of Artha^a^stra. We have seen how the teachers 
of this sciehcc notjonly explored the region pf practi¬ 
cal politics which was their special province, but 
also made important and original contributions to 
.the theory of the State. In the two canonical works 
of this period, especially in their sections and chapters 
^relating to the branch of kingly duties (rajadharma)* 

• an attempt seems to have been made to graft a more, 
or les> considerable Arthasastra stock upon a slender 
canonical stem derived from the Dharmasutras.t -* 
To the stimulus derived from contact with the 
predominant ^irlhasastra element it is, wc think. 

• mainly owing that the Manusamhita and still more 
the Mahabharata make, as we hope to show prt,‘sently, 
some of the most important contributions to 
political thcoiy. 


Thoao are cbi*.p. VII of the UamiflaTahita ami tho fli-sfc 
two parte (♦^apeclally chaps. LVI -CLXXIII) of the twelfth 
book (called the fc^ntiparvan) of the Mahabhataba. The 
latter chapters, besides being greater in bulk and more oom- 
prohensivo than tho foimer,are dist ingnished by their drinnatio 
character inasmuch they take the form of a serins of 
atldit^sso.s delivered to king Yudhistbira by the dying K;jattriya 
hero Bhl?iua, the doyen of the royal house of Kuru. 

t In this connection it should Iw especially not iced that tho 
Mahabharata in the course of its introductory chapters 
twice U aununuucee itself to be, inter 

Mia, an Artha^stra work. 
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The abov'e cnaractcristic of the works that we 
are now considering, involving, that is, a synthesis 
of ideas is, we think, closely connected with the 
circumstances of their origin and their essential 
nature. The Manusamhita, while based upon a-» 
lost Dharmasutra work of the school of Mann, 
is distinguished from the latter by the fact that 
it is the product not of a Vedic school, but of 
one of the special law schools which took over at 
an early period the complete teaching of the Sacred 
Law^. Hence it is able to develop in fuller detail- 
those rules of civil law and public administration to 
wliich the authors^t)f the DharmasQtras had given 
the most perfunctory attention. The Mahabhfiruta,^ 
again, is unconnected with any school, and while 
b‘ longing in form to the literature of heroic history 
(lUliasa), it claimed and obtained early recognition 
as a work on the Sacred Law (Smriti or Dharma.4astra) 
such a‘> the Mamisaniliita wasf.-' 



♦ ' 


IL 


♦ Of. Biihlor, 8. B. £). Vol. XXV, fntrxxiuction, pp li— 

Ivl. 

t For t he evidence, vido Bilhior and Kirsit', Indian Studies, 
Vol, 2 np. 4-27 (oapecially pp. 24-20'. With r<»gard to the 
.^unljparviin with which we are specially concerned it rjiay 
hv ivddod that Bhl^na’a discourse r n ‘ r&jadbarma ’ is intro¬ 
duced in snch a fashion as to .suergest that it was meant by 
tlu author to ena1>ody tho standard list of t he kinpf’s duties. 
Ciinsider for example the historical netting of the sc<?ne In which 
Bhlj^nia, sli’Ctcbed upon his bed of arrows, is made to uttor 
these discourses aa parting message to the assembled 
princes headed by Tudiii^thira. Consider again how Pblnnia 
u singled out in the immediately preceding chapters by the 
sages Vyasa (FanUparvati X^OVdl I-10) and Narada I Ibid 
JuIV 7-10) and above all by the lord Kriijina (ibid I.tV 34-35) 
as i/hc fittest pors5on to conimunicate this moasago on the 
ground of hi^ umivalled knowledge of tho whole circle of 





We have noticed above, as the leading character¬ 
istic of the canonical works of this period in so far as 

. ... . . -- 

human duties. Add to these points the fact that Kri^pa Him¬ 
self (Ibid LIV 20-31) inspired the hero with His own divine 
wisdom (divy^ matih) to qualify him for Ids task and blessed 
his speech beforehand by propliesying that it would last on 
the face of the earth as though it were a Vedic discourse 
(Vodapravada), 

Prof. D. 11. llhandarkar, while rightly emphasising the 
debt of the ‘ rajadharma ’ section of the Mahabharata to the 
early autliom of the Artha^astra, has, wo think, ignored theieal 
«hai*act<u’ of this section as involving a synthesis of Aitha- 
^dstra and Dharniasiitra thought. This omission, it appears 
to IIS, has prevented him from indicating the true relation 
of the rajadharma section to the older iVithaAastra works. 
He writes (op. cit. pp. 110-Jll), “To the same period (viz. 
(iOO-325 P. O.) seem to belong the chapters from the Mahii- 
bhdrat'a, especially from the Saiitiparvan, which deal with 
rftjadhni*mrin\n4a«anH ; and it is not at all improbable that 
this section represenia in tlu* main th<; work of the pie-Kau- 
tilyan political philosopher Kau^apadanta as this is but 
another name for Hhlsraa. The account of polity which they 
contain seems to have been drawn principally from the sys¬ 
tems of Tirihaspati, U4ana<3 and Manu.“ Now this pronounce¬ 
ment is, we think, open to exception on the following 
grounds :—(1) T)r, Bhondarkar's dato for the rajadharma 
section of the Maliilbharata apparently rests upon his view 
of the priority of the 6antiparvan to Kautilya’s Artha^^stra — 
a view which, as we have shown elsewhe i*e (supra bp. 72-73 foot¬ 
note) not only runs counter to the general trend of authoritative 
opinion on the point, but is unsupportod by valid evidence. 
Furthermore, it is directly contradicted by a historical allu¬ 
sion occurring in one of the chaj^ters of the above section. In 
chapter LXV (13 15) Mandh&ta is quoted as asking the god 
Indra, ** flow should all these folk living in kingdoms, the 
Yavanas, Wie Kiriltas, the, Oindh&raa, the t-hinas. the Savarns, 
the Barbaras, the Sakas, the Tu^Aras, the Kaukas. the 
Pahlavas, the ./Vndhras, the Afadrakas, the Pimdms. 
the Pnlindas, the Ramathas, the K&mbojas, the castes 
which sprang from the BrAluna^as and the Ri^attiiyas. the 
Valiyas and the Sudras live ? “ The same poasage occurs 
in the South Indian recension (Ch. hXIV 13-15) with 
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our point of view is concerned, their blending of 
materials derived from the Arthasilsfcra and the 
Dharmasutras. One important consequence of this-^ 
connection with the earlier canon is, we think, 
that the authors present their extensive rules of 


soni(; minor changes. The mention of the iSakaa and tho 
Pahlavas in both the above liat« precludes the possibility of 
an interpolation in later times and it showf? Uio second 
century B. 0. lo be the upper limit of the coinposifion 
of the 8dntiparvan. TtUs date, it may be added ln;re, 
has been arrived at independently by tho best aiifcho 
riUos. (a. K. W. rtopkins, The Great Epic of Tmlia 
pp* 397-39S). (2) Tlie rajadharma section of the feiitl- 

parvan, although piofessing to embody the teiiching of 
Bnlsnia, reveals no especial coiiTiection with tho views, few 
and fragmentai-y os they are, that are attributed to Kaupaj^a- 
dantn by K:tutilya. In iJie parallel example of the Munu- 
samhita, ]Vranu often flatly contradicts tho view of the school 
of >\rtha6astra called by that name. Thus while the latU-r 
(Kaut> p. tl) declares tho sciences to be thrfie in nurubor, tho 
formey (VII 13) includes all the four traditional scieticcs in 
the curriculum of the king’s studies. Again, while tho xVIami- 
vaa (Kaut. p. 29) make the niantripari^^at consist of twelve 
memlKTs, Manu (VIl 54) gives the number of councillors 
(sac^hi vas) as se ven or eight. A more general basis of difference 
iKdween tho two set^j of works that we are now conHidering is 
tloit w^hilo the AKba^iistia authors known to Kautdya arc 
distinguished by their controversial spirit, the canonical 
authors of thi*^ p<?riod are principally concerned in thoir 
rAjadharma sections to lay down tho approved rules of 
kingly conduct. These discrepancies can, we think, be 
■^'UisfactH>rily explained on our hypothesis of tho synthesis 
of th( ArthaAastra and early canonical ideas in tho later 
^rks, (3) Much as tho rdjadharnia sect ions of the 
S^tiparvan ai‘o indebt-ed to the ^Vrtha.4aKstra it is not dilYloiilt 
to detect in them some instances of original contribution 
to j>oHticai theory. Such, for example, are the theories of the 
origin of monarchy wJiich, as we hop.* to show later on, are 
so advanced in r.havactor in comparison vith the earlier ideas 
on the subject that t hey may be safely assigned on t he ground 
of internal evidence alone to the present period. 
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jjubiic administration in the setting of the Wl\ole 
Duty of the Kiutr. Thus Matin has no hesitation in 
mentioning in"l^^he couri;c of his cliapter on kingly 
duties that the king should worship the learned 
Brahmanas, should marry a queen of equal caste and 
should appoint a domestic priest as well as other 
ofRciating priests for the performance of sacrifices*. 
Similarly Bhl.^ma in chapter LVI of tite Santiparvan 
opens his address by observing that the kiixg’s foie- 
most duty is to behave towards the gods and the 
Brahmai^ias according to tlie prescribed rule, for, 
he explains, it is by worshipping these that the 
king repays his debt to virtue and is respected 
by his subjects,t The same mingling of functions 
is observable in tlie frcqtierit and characteristic 
summaries of kingly duties that occur in these 
works. Monii, for example, says in one place, 
" ‘‘Not to turn back in battle, to protect the people, 
to honour the Brahmanas is the best means for a 
king to secure happiness”}:. 


Besides involving the fusion of the king’s public 
and liis domestic functions, the synthesis of the 
secular and canonical material in the works we arc 



• Vn :37 ; ibid 77, Ibid 78-79. 
t ^uHpArviin LVI ~-l3. 

X vn 88, S. B. K. Vol. XXV, p. 230. It may bo notiml 
hoiv tbat tho cominont.itow of th<' Hinritl vvovkb, wUilo 
thn concept of rijadhomin, introdiicje ^ twofold disBusUon 
which, wc think,jiltu«IIy coriV'«p6ndsibihe difterencc botAvot^r; 
the king's public and his domestic funotioiis. Jb\ic they conct'ivo 
the rftjfidhiimia to ho of two kinds, nnmoly those l>oanng visible 
fruit (dii 9 tdrtbn) niul those producing invislbt^ fruit (adri?- 
tdrtha). The fonucr nn? illustntled by the sixfold policy and 
the latter by the Aguihotra sacrifice. Of. iUedhatlthi's com¬ 
mentary on Manu^tr-nilutfi VUl, 1. 
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now oonsidnin]t» tended. v'C taink, to bring about 
a close approximation of the concepts of rajadharma- 
and doi;i0aniti, which, as we have seen in another 
place, wore at first associated rCwspcolively \vith the 
litfTatureof the Dharmasutrasand of the Arthasastra.* 
Rajadharma, to begin with, as conceiveil by the«^ 
canonical authors of this period consists, in an over¬ 
whelming measure, of the rules of internal adminjs- 
Iration and external policy. Thus its scope is - 
virtually co-extensivc with that of dandaniti, involv¬ 
ing in cither case the conception of an Art of Govem- 
nient. Furthermore it appears that the canonical- 
writers magnified the antiquity and sanctitj'^ of 
davidaniti with tlie result that the concept of this 
science was brought into line with that of rajadharma. - 
Manu, for example, applies to it* the epithet eternal 
(s&svati) which is usually applied to the lady Vedas: 
alone, while Bhi?ma in chapter LIX of the Santi- 
parvan declares it to have been created by the god 
Hrahina along with the institution of kingship by 
Vis u.t 

What, then, in the opinion of these thinkers, is tlic 
end of the Art of Government, as we may render more 
or less roughly the concepts of rajadharma and dat)f]ia^ 
aiti. It is, we think a striking illustration of the im¬ 
portance of ihe intrusive Arihasilstra clement in their 
thought that the authors take over and amplify the 
necessarily one-sided estimate of the science furnished - 


• VII 43. 

^ If nmy t)e h»'rc remarked tliat Blt!$tna, while deftcribing 
the meriti of rajadluirma, lir.\pUft8 in one passage fLXllI 28) 
am) rajadharma to be synoziymotis terms. 







by the secular teachers. As we have seen in another 
place, Kautilya conceives the Artha^astra to fulfil 
the threefold end of human existence.♦ Now 
Bhisma in chapter LIX of the SSntipa^r.yan sums up 
his elaborate description of Brahmii’s original work 
on dai;j(Janiti by saying that it treated the four ends 
• of life, namely, virtue, wealth, desire and safvation.f 
In another place, speaking on the great iDcnefit 
accruing from darujaniti, Bhisrna says that this 
science, when properly appli(^d by the king, directs 
the four classes towards righteousness and weans 
them from unrighteousness. When the four classes 
observe their respective duties, Bhisma goes on, 
and the established usage is not violated, wdicn 
security springs from dandaiuti and the people are 
free from fear, the three (sie) classes seek their wel¬ 
fare according to the prescribed rule, and thence 
ensues the happiness of the people. Continuing his 
argument, the hero states in language of bold hyper¬ 
bole, that the four ages of the world arise according 
as the king exercises dandanlli in a full or more or less 
partial measure or finally abandons it altogether, 
Dandaniti, he says in conclusion, fixes the limits 
of duties and is the established usage that has for its 
end the welfare of the people ; when properly applied, 
IS, as it were, the mother and the father4 
In the above extracts, it will be noticed, the 
eanomcal author develops, however unconsciously, 
the idea expressed by Kautilya with, reference to the 

♦ Supm, pp. 1S0-13J. 
t FAnliparvan LIX 70. 
t Ibid LXIX 76—103. 





rnd, of the Artliasastra, The view of the author of 
the Santiparvan relatiag to the nature of rajadharma 
is similarly connected with that of an earlier teacher, 
Indra, who held, as we have seen in another place, 
that the-Ksatriya’s duty was the foremost of alh^ 
Its keynote, is struck in the very first question ad^ 
dressed by Yiidhi^thira to Bhlsnui. Bajadharmaf- 
says the king inlntroducTng iils^question, is declared 
bv those versed in the sacred law to be the lorcmOvSt 
ul all duties : it is the refuge of the whole world 
virtue, wealth and desire, nay, salvation itself dependf 
upon it : like the rein unto the steed and the goad 
tfi the elephant is the rajadhanna unto the people.^ 
If the king were to err with respect to that duty 
which is f<>llowed by the royal sages, the stability of 
the world would cease and everything would be 
thrown into eonfusioxi, Rajadhanna docs away with 
the c\dl condition which fails to secure heaven, ju.st 
as the rise of the sun dispels darkne.ss.*!* This point 
is treated in fuller detail in some later chapters where 
Bhi§ma, after describing the duties of the four castes 
and the four orders, winds up with a comparative 
estimate of the merits of rrijadharma and other 
duties. All the dutic.s of the three classes, he says, 
i^'gethcr with their minor duties, an* settled out of 
the king’s duties by the K§atriyas who follow the 
iiighest duty among man. All duties arc swallowed 
up in those of the king, just as the foot-prints of all 

• Hup Hi. p* 

t \jVl ‘2-7, In venw* 5 of tbo ntxivc we adopt 

rpMlnu *n?<.n‘ti«iradhttrmo of the Indian 

reoenciioit inatead of ' nanrndn» tlhartnaloknaya ’ (Calcutta 
edition), 

72 
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- other creatures sink in those of the elephant. The 
other duties are the refuge of the few and bear little 
truit, while the duty of the K§atriyas is the refuge 
of many people and produces many blessings. JL£, 
dani^aniti were to perish, the triple Veda would dis¬ 
appear and all duties would decline : Tf the primeval 
rajadhurma of the K^atriyas were to be given up, all 
* duties of the orders would come to an end'*’. The 
address is continued in the same straia through 
the two following chapters, but these do not 
add anything to the force of the argument. The 
panegyric reaches, we think, its climax in some 
earlier verses of the same address. There Bhi§ma 
says that all duties have rujadharma at their head, 
and all kinds of renunciation are comprised therein. 
Further he states that every enjoyment, all religious 
ceremonies, all learning, and all worlds are included 
in rajadharmaf. Tiie gist of the above passages may 
perhaps be expressed by saying tliat 4 rajadharma 
comprehends all other classes of duties and is tK 
os well as guarahlec tKcreoT^. 

The authors of the SantTparvaSi and the Manu- 
I samhita characteristically take over from the Artha- 
sastra the category of tlie seven elements of sovereign 

• i^oUpanrau T^XITI 24-*.I7. 

t Ibiil liXllI 27-aO. In v«’r*io 2® w<< road ‘bhogilh* of tho 
Houlb Indiaiv n>r<.nHiatii iusUmd of 'tyA^c4h* of tho CalcutU 
odUioiK 

I Tliut thin do<»s ?iot the? considered of the 

author app<!ar?i, amon* oih*'r fn>ffi tho fact that the 

raja<lhamia and the w^ctiona of the SanUitarvan 

lead up the dbquiait lon or mok^mlharma which YudhiHhira 
|jilo»duee« by (tAyinif (C LXXIV 1) llmt it the foromont of 
the duti^« pi^rtaiuiia: to tha ordar£ ' 







ty.* This of course involves the exclusion, as before, 
of the ‘purohila’ or the royal chaplain.f In this ^ 
connection it ought to be particularly noticed that 
Manu develops an idea that is at best latent in the 
system of the Arthaiistra, for while arranging the 
Valamities’ of the ‘limbs’ in an order of descending 
importance, he immediately qtjaliftes its effect by 
saying, “Yet in a kingdom containing seven consti¬ 
tuent parts, which is upheld like the triple staff 
(of an ascetic), there is no (single part) more import¬ 
ant (than the others), by reason of the importance ; 
of the qualities of each for the others. For each 
part IS particularly qualified for (the accomplishment 
oO ct'rtain objects, (and thus) each is declared to be 
the most important for that particular purpose 


• Vide ManudiimbitA IX : !?)&utiparvan LXIX 04 -« 0 . 
Cl. Y*ift»valkya I ttouie ulight v.«rbftl cha»ig<'< are 

obfw rveble in theee works in the dneii^netion ot the comjioiK'iit 
fneton* t»f eovorelgnty. For Kaupiya’a ‘ duiva,' foH, ifaiiu 
and th« liuthor of tl»» ^lAnUpnrvati (bw. clt.) aulwUtiiUt * pura,’ 
eity.—a chango whicti waa doiibtl' by th*- anti- 

tbeeiR botwei-n ‘ pure ’ and janapada.’ Furthormor.!, M.inu 
(toe. cU.) hoe 'r*»tra'instead of ‘jenapada’, white YAjflavalkya 
(loo. cit.) a»e« the UTtii ‘jana,* people. 

t This ptitaonage, however, wae too Important to be itrooped 
for Ion* in tho stondanl Hat of the re-.< n ‘el. monta. in 
th .1 Sitwiln* of Kftmitndaka (VII it) the puiohlto'. r<H>d 
nnaUti.-«i ari described under tho hcadin* of the exiollont 
qualities of tlie minister (sachiva). VijflA«**vara (comrmn- 
lary on YAjJlavaikys (I 3.>3) dmilsr'y Includes the pumli U 
alon* with the montrln* in tb« Ust of lunAtyrs. Mlakstotha 
*DM s step further and finds (commentary on HAnUparvan 
I.XXIX 1) a place for the • ptirohlU' m« w«U a^ tb • 
«criacial priest (ritvlj) in t)« cifegorv of avAmln by 
maUo* the latter oon-slsl of these ' .to penwiLS along will. 
IIk' king. 
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which is effected by its means”*. This important 
extract' exhibits, we think, for the first time, the 
application ot two principles in relation to the cate¬ 
gory of seven iimbs.’ The.se principles would be 
I called, if we were to borrow Western equivalents, 

I those of integration an d differen tiation. I t foll ows 
froirTTh^above that Manu presents a completer 
exception_pf the organic unity of jovmiment than 
had occurred to his predecessors. 

-Tli'e theories oT kingship in the canonical works 

with which we arc here concerned involve, we think, 

I he amplification in a greater or less measure of the 
principles jointly bequeathed by the early Artha- 
. Castro teachers and tlie authors of the canonical 
f Dharmasiltras. The author of the Mahabharata, 
to begin with, reproduces, obviously for the purpo.se 
of justifying the royal authority, the earlier concep- 
i tiou of tlie essential importance of the king’s office, 
r In cliapter LXVl I Bhism.a, replying to one of Yudhi- 
sfhira's questions, declares that the ‘ehiefest’ duty of 
the subjects consists in the consecration of the king. 
A kingless State, he c.vptains, is overcome by robbers : 
there virtue does not become settled, and the people 
devour one another. In a kingless State Bhisma 
goes on, fire does not convey li bati ons to the gods, 
even the wicked do not prosper; the two rob the 
one and many others rob the two; he that is not 
a slave is made a slave ; the women are forcibly 
abducted. If the king, says Bhisma in concluding 
this part of his argument, did not exist in this world 
f as a wielder of punishment, the stronger would 

• IX 296-207, S, B. E. Vol. XXV, !>. 305. 








devour the weaker m the fashion of fishes living in i 
the water*. I'lie gist of the above passages may**^ 
perhaps be expressed by saying that-the happiness- | 
and indeed the existence of the people depend 
up<-n the king’s olfice. lu the following ch.apter —' 
bhi§ma reproduces what purports to be the address 
of the sage Brihaspati to Vusuraanas wherein, as we 
have seen in another place, both the evils attending 
the king’s non-existence and the blessings following 
from his presence are flescribed with great lorce.'j’ 



♦ .<^nUparvan, LXVll. 2* 2, o, i4>15, 10. 


t Supra, vp. 06-91. A sirailar conception of the extra¬ 
ordinary importance of the king’s olllce f)ccui’s in chapter 
lAVn of the Kam4yaria. There we are told how after the 
exile of prince Rama and tlie death of king Dabaratha the 
Ri’ahmapaa and the ministers approached Vasi^tk^i 
family priest of the royal house of Ayodhyfi,. ‘*The great ldug,”i 
•saifi they, “ is gone to heaven, Bauia again has betaken him* 
seU to the forc.st, the valiant Laksmaua also luus accompanied 
Uama. Both Bharata and J^atrughjia have giine away to tlio 
city of R&jagriha in the Kaikeya kingdom to live in the 
d<dightful abode of their maternal uiu-le, Appoint a king ^ 
over the Iksakus this very day, for this kingdom of ours wOnM ^ 
perish in the abnenco of a king.” This prayer Is supported 
by A passionate plea on behalf of inonarchy. In a kingless 
Htate. it is said, the cloutU do not sprinkle the eaith with rain ; 
the seeds art^ not sown ; the son does not obey Ids father nor 
the wife her husband ; thor*) exist-s neither wealth nor family ; 
truth does not prevail. There the Brabnnvpa does not perform 
-acrifleei,, festivities and social gatherings do not tnk(^ place ; 
the girls decked with golden omameuis do nr)t sirull lo tlie 
gardens in the evening ; the rich cultivators and herdsmen 
do not sleep with the doors of their houses unbarr<^d ; the 
merchants accustomed to wander long distances with rich 
waring do not travel with security ; even tlie ascetic who is 
always in the habit of medibiting on the Jnflidte .Soul, does 
not stay ; and the soldiers are powerless t<* defeat a foe. 

I Such a kingdom is like a r ivep. without water, ^.fhi^t ^\’^thotlt 
j£rass , and a herd of cattle wit hou t tbe^h^ejs /na n. In such a 
kingdom nbbody^ls 'oiie^ own and the people constantly 
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' Turning to the doctrine of divine nature of the 
king we have to observe that this is presented by our 
aiiThors principally in connection wdth the remark¬ 
able, and as it seems to us, original theories of the 
creation of monarchy. These views, we are inclined 
to think, were formulated in the works we are now 
considering with the deliberate object of countering 
the tendencies inherent in the older theory of the 
king’s origin. The Buddhist theory of contract, 
as we have observed nr another place, tended to 
strengthen a notion already familiar to Hindu 
political theory, namely that the king was an official 
paid^y his subjects for the servic^f "protection.^ 
Such a notion could not but be repugnant to those 
schools and teachers who upheld, as well in the canoni¬ 
cal l^arrnasutras as in the secular Artha^astra, the 
kmg’s office as the giiarantee of individual and social 
existence. Kautilya, as we have seen, was satisfied 
with a modified version of the Buddhist theory 
which he twisted to justify the king’s authority and 
backed up wdth the doctrine of the king’s divine 
nature. But his attempt was obviously a bold 
makeshift and nothing more. It was therefore neces- 


dovour one another in the fashion of flahes. Even those 
niheisticftl jiersona tliat are guilty of violating the ostablmhed 
usage and have been punished by the king, give up fear and try 
to themselves. k.ingJa.,ti)<jL.Truth, he ia ViA^ e. he 

is the pedigree of the bigh-15<3mt he is, as it were, the mother 
ljud the fa ther ; he siirp/i^^ses by~^is excellent conduct the 
gocl>’ V;>ma. Kubera. India and Vanina. It the king did no< 
establish the distinction between good and bad deeds, this 
universe, alas !, would be like darkness and no sound know¬ 
ledge could exist. 

♦ 8upra, p. 121- 









sary that new theories of the king’s origin should ♦ 
be propotmcled, involving a higher basis for the 
king’s office than the mere agreement of the people. 
Of such a nature, in our view, are the theories of the 
Mah^bharata and the Manusamliita which, while 
based upon the ground-work of ari antecedent state 
of nature, uniformly express, as we hope to show pre-j/ 
sently, the idea of the king's creation by Divine will.♦I 
It will appear from the above that the theories 
of the origin of king^ip as conceived by the autliors 
with whom we are now dealing, we re ^i^i; pou uiar in 
their 4>jygin, their object being, in other wordvS, to 
support as against the anarchical tendencies of the 
theory of contract the principle of the king’s authori¬ 
ty, I^et us consider these tlieories in some detail, 
^The Manusambita describes the origin of kingship 
in I;he briefest outline, “For when these creatures*' 
being without a king dispersed in all directions, the 
Tword created a king for the protection of this w'hoie 
(creation), taking (for that purpose) eternal particles 
of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, 
of Varuna, of the Moon, and of the Lord of Wealth 
(lvubcra).”f This passage, it will be observed, begins|^ 
with a reference to an original evil state of nature. 
But the author, instead of considering this like the 


• Th« doctrines of divine creation of the king mentioned 
above appear to have found their ultimate^ support in the 
Brahmiiiical theory relating to the cr<?ation of the world by 
a :SupPRrne Being, just as the Buddhist tlujory of coniraci 
apparently found its resting-place in the conception of a 
natural world-order (dharma or niyama) independent of the 
Oirin#' Will, 

t VII, S-4, S, B. K. Vol. XXV p. 210. 







earlier writers as the prelude to a contract between 
the people and a human or a semi-divine being, 
introduces the Hi|rhest God yq^eaUrig the 

r king out ot* His own will, The king, then, according 
to ihts view is, so far from being an official paid by 
the people for the service of protection, ordained by 
-God to rule over his subjects. His rule,in short, rest> 

" agre^mmt bub upon 

The further bearing of the above passage iipon tlr^ 
doctrine of the king’s divinity will be more conve¬ 
niently treated in another place, 

Tlic Mahabharata has two distinct theories of the 
origin of kingsliip winch are of a more elaborate and 
• complex nature than the theory of the Manusamhita. 
For these theories traverse at length the whole 
process of social evolution from its beginnings in the 
original' state of nature, and involve the blending 
of the two ideas of divine creation and coronation- 
oath or popular agreement. It will be convenient 
to begin with the shorter of the two stories which is 
told by Bhi§ma in the course of his address, already 
referred to, relating to the ‘chiefest’ duty of the sub¬ 
jects. There he mentions, after describing what he 
conceives to be the evil j^onseguences of the y 
,1 T nomcxi^ence, ‘Tt was for this ^ that the gods 
"*^1- created the This idea of divine creation is 

developed by the speaker in greater detail in the 
following lines. People having no king in early times, 
we are told, nxet with destruction devouring one 
I another as the larger fishes devour the smaller. 
^ l^hey then assembled together and made compacts 
n (samaySTi) mutually undertaking to expel from their 
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midst persons guilty of abuse, assault^nd connexion 
with ofb^"mcnVi\MTCs“^^eira^t^ who would 
breaK the coriipa^ Tlmrthey lived by the terms of 
the compact for the purpose of inspiring confidence 
among all classes without distinction. AftemaiYls ; 
they collectively (s uhitah) app roach ed t he God I 
Brnhnia, being a fflicted with sorrow . “Without j, , 
chieX d lord,’Mhej sauL .“mMe-perishing._ Give 
us a chief whom we shall worship in concert and 
who will protect us.” The God appointed Manu to 
rule over the m, b ut he wouhl t iofc at first accept , 
them. “I fear,” said he, “the sinful consequences 
of acts. Government, again, is a very dillicult task, 
especially among men who are always deceittul in 
their conduct.” The people, however, overcame his 
scruple.s by saying, “Don’t fear. The sins will 
only devolve upon those who perform (the sinful 
acts) For the increase of your treasury we shall 
give ymr onc-fifticth of our animals a nd gold ^wcll ■ 
i!s one-tenth of grain. Of the spir itual merit that 
the pcopTe, well protected by the king, will acquire, 
tlm fourth part will belong to.ypu.” Thus coaxed, 
Manu made a tour round the world, striking tenor 
into tlic hearts of all, and making them conform to 
their duties.* 

T.'io story of the origin of kingship that wc have j 
just described connects itself historically with the 'j|, 


» Wntiparvan LXVn 17-a2. •Kartruipno Karaiifyuti’ 'Uw 
will ilevolve upon tho atithoi** (of thi* sinful actfi) in tlio 
in tlie Calcutl-a fiditioii. This is pit'ierablo to t t<' 
‘ vidlia^iyu.nJO dhanam tava ’ of (ho South Indian 
recon.sioii. .^inoe the obiect of the people’s address is cicnily 
fo quiet Mann’s apprehension of sinful containiriatioii. 

as 
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I individual figuring in Kautilya’s version of the 
king’s creation. j^The other story to which we have 
now to turn our attention is associated with the 
person who was remembered in Vedic fradition as 
the first consecrated ruler of men.* Id chapter 
, LIX of the Stotiparvan Yudhi§thira is introduced 
as asking Bhi§ma two distinct questions, which 
are substantially as follows. How did the title of 
‘king’ (rajan) come into existence, and why does 
i one man rule over persons of great intelligence and 
. valour, although he has the same physical organs 
and mental attributes, is subject to the same changt's 
of birth and death and is equal in all respects to the 
others ? The answer to these questions involves 
complete account of the creation of the king’s office 
and of the basis of his rule over his subjects. For 
the moment we are concerned wich the former point 
f alone. There was at first, says the hero, neither 
sovereignty nor sovereign, neither pimishment nor 
punisher (naiva rajyam na rajasinna cha danejo na 
• duiuJUkab). At that time the people used to govern 
tlumselves by means of Ju stice or R ighteousness 
{ dharma). After^rds ^however they became com- 
worn out and were assailed successively by 
the vices of intoxication, greed, wrath and self- 
world was disturbed, and the 
Vedas as well as Justice perished. The gods were 
affrighted, and they semght the protection of the Lord 
ilrahina.^^ The great God created for their sake and 
for the good ot the world a gigantic treatise consist!!^ 

liriiJunaau V Hf.6.4 ! sou of Voijjita. 

was consocratod first of men.** S. JJ. ij., Vol. XLI. p. 81. 
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of one hundred thousand chapters which tre«atcd the 
fourfold end of iife-~^virtue, wealth, desire and 
salvation. This was called Da ipdanlti and become 
the archetype out of which successive summaries 
were prepared by the gods Siva and Indra and 
the sages Brihaspati and Sukra. Thereafter the'-^ 
gods approached Vi§!>u and implored Him to 
select a person deserving to occupy the highest 
place (srai§thyam) among mortals. The great Oodjj' 
created by a fiat of his will a son pro duced ou1( 

>f hiT*owh Tiistre. This person however did not 
desire sovereignty, and he treated his authority as 
trust (nyasa). His fourth successor bccam<* skilled 
in policy and protected the people, while the next 
gained an empire, and became self-indulgent. Then 
caroc ^^cu a who was killed by the angry sages for 
his tyranny. Out of his right arm, pierced by the 
great sages, came forth P rijy ^u. handsome, fully 
urined, skilled in the V’^edas and in the science of 
arclicry. He was enjoined by the gods and the 
great sages to follow the established law^s (dharma) 
without fear or favour, and with strict control of his 
passions. The gods and the sages, moreover, pro¬ 
posed to him an oath (pratijfia) wdiich ho accepted 
in the following terms, “ ^wjb 

earth in thought, word and deed, as if it vrcrc 
Bmhman. I will cairy out the cstablisheJ laws 
in accor<Jancc with dandaniti. I will never, act 
arbitrarily. The twice—born classes sliafl never 
be punished by me and the world shall be saved 
from the danger of inter-mixture 
Prithu was consecrated by the Brahmanas and 
the sages as well as by the gods including Visrni 
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Himself, He was called king (rfijan) because all 
his subjects were gratified (rafijitah) by him, and he 
earned the title of Ksatriya as he healed the wounds 
of the Brahmurias. The eternal God Vi^iiu in person 
established his status by declaring that no one 
would transcend him. Jhe divine VisnUj moreover, 
• the person of the king, and hence the whole 

^universe wqrshijgs the kings, as if they aye gods-* 
Such arc the two stories of the origin of kingship 
that are set forth in the Mahubhdrata. The mytho¬ 
logical atmosphere is patent in either case as also 
the curiovis blending of ideas and notions of an in¬ 
congruous nature. Nevertheless the above extracts, 
it is hardly too much to say, mark the culmination 
of the Hindu theories of the king’s origin. Let us 
analyse the leading ideas in these passages, fn 
both, it will be observed, the stiuting-point is tui 
original State of Nature wliich is so vividly described 
in the words of the latter extract, “naiva rajyam na 
rfijilshma cha dando na dfiiidikah.” While, however, 
this involves, in the first case, from the very start a 
dieudful condition of anarchy, it is presented in the 
second case as a preliminary condition of peace and 
righteousness followed by a period of growing degen¬ 
eracy and arcumulating evil. The first theory intro¬ 
duces immediately at the close of the anarchical state 
of nature a stage which, we think, has no parallel in 
Hindu political theory except in the passages of the 

• Sintiparvao LIX 6-i:i6. Mr. K. P. 

WtMy .Vninn, Vo). X\T p. xx, corrfctod and aniplidcd. 
Modtrn CalrutUi, Vol. XI p. Kid) thf drat to dis- 

covor in the nbovo paatage tli« two succeasive stage.s of tho 
Hkolation of kingshif), as conrcivt*d by tlko canonical author, 
as well ns tho formula of the coronation-oath. 
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Budfliiist canon that have been quoted in another 
placf.^ This sta|[(e involves the formation by popular 
apfreement of society without a political superior, 
in this appronchin^r closely, to borrow the language 
of Western political philosophy, to the notion of a 
social contract as distinguished from a gov(‘inimcnti!l 
pad. Passing to the immediately following stage 
it should be noticed that both the extracts attribute 
the king\s creation,—and herein lies the essential 
difference of the Mahahharata story from the older 
theories of the Buddhist canon and of the Artlia^ 
sastra,—to the will of the Supreme Deity. For 
while in the first story Manu is ordained by tlie god 
Brahmfi to rule over the people, in the .secemd Visnu 
creates a mmcM)egollai son Tor the same purpose. ^ 
Merc the story might well have ended, but 
the author goes on to supplement this by 
importing notions having little or no nfllnity to 
tliat of divine creation. In the lirst case it is declared 
that the pc<»ple made what may be calhxl a otc‘- 
sided contract witli the king-designate, by which 
they relieved him from the responsibility for thcir 
own sins, while charging themselves to pay thc^ 
royal dues. The king, then, it would seem, rules his 
subjects by the right of divine creation, which is 
reinforced by the voluntary agreement of the sub- 
jeris:. In the second ease, erithii who js the first 
true king and is the sevcnth^iineal descendant jd* 
V‘^uu*f^nominee has to accept an oath of observance 
of the estabTlshed laws aiul institutions, and at the 
same time he is mentioned to Imve been not only 
ordained by V'isnu but animated by the Go<l ’s essence. 


8apra, pp. 117-119. 
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, From this it would appear to follow that thejciiig, 
according to the author, while ruling by virtue of 
divine creation^ |s^sjAblect to terms of his coro¬ 
nation oatl^. 

In examining the theories of the king’s origin 
as above described, we have found involved in tlieiii 
the notion of the king’s divine nature. This point 
deserves to be treated in some detail. The teachers 
of the Artha^fistra including even Kautilya imputed, 
as we have seen in another place, a kind of divinity 
to the king by metaphorically assimilating his func¬ 
tions to those of various specified deities. This 
view is not unknown to the authors whom we an 
now considering. Manu, for example, enjoins the 
king in one place to imitate the energetic action of 
eight specific deities, and he seizes the occasion to 
show how the king’s acts resemble severally the 
functions of those deities.’*' Similarly Bhisma, in 
clmpter LXVIII of the Santiparvan, asked as to 
why tlie king is called a god, quotes the long address 
of the sage Brihaspati in which, as we have observed 
before, the king is said to assume the forms if five 
deities according to the varying nature of his func- 
tioiis.f Yet the most characteristic pronouncement 
of tlie canonical authors of this period on the present 
point, and that which in their system bears directly 
upon the question of the mutual relations of the king 
and his subjects, is centred in the doctrine of the 
king’s divine personality—a doctrine which, we 
can not help thinking, was deliberately introduced 
by these authors with the object of strengthening 


♦ IX 303-311. 
t Supra p. 05, 






the principle of authority . Tn Mauu^s theory of the 
king’s origin, it will be ob^crvcdj^he king is stated 
to have been created out of the particles of eight 
guardians of Ihc world. The consequence of this 
act in investing the king with superhuman majesty 
is described in the immediately following 
lines. “ Because a king has been formed of 
particles of those lords of the gods^ lie. thcreiorc 
surpasses all created beings„ in lustre ; ancU-iike., Uu. 
sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor can anybody on 
earth even gaze on hinijx-Through his (supernatural) 
l^wer he is Fire and Wind, he Sun and Moon, he 
the Lord of justice (Varna), he Kubera, he Varuna, 
he great Indra.”* While Munu conceives the king to - 
he formed out of eight guardians of the world, the 
author of the Saiitiparvan declares him, by way > 
of justifying his authority, to have absorbed 
the essence of the god Visnu,—a view which 
recalls the idea conveyed in a text of the Satupatha 
Br&hmana.f In the passage bearing .on this point, 
Bhl§ma, after answering Yudhisthira’s first q\iestion 
regarding the origin of kingship, proceeds, as it 
seems to us, to answer the second query of the king, 
namely why tlie people subnxit to one man who 
is their equal in all |•espects. The liOrd Vi?nu, he 
says, entered the person of king Prithu, and 
hence the world bows down to one man as to a 
god. What reason is there, he asks, for the people’s 
submission to one man except liis divine quality 

♦ VII 5*7. S. B. E. Vol. XXV p 217. Withtbe lost 
cf. Ibid V PC where t he ting is held to be an innamatioii of 
the samo list, o£ eight deities. 

t V 1,5. 14. ck supra, pp. 33-3B. 
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(daivadrite gunut) ? \ ^od, he continues, \vhoge 

jn exh^yatQd. jEpn^ 

upon earth fr<ixn Jicaven^ anjd is horn a king 
^ersed in the science of polity . and as a man 
endowed with Vi§nu*s maje sty . As he is estab* 
lished by the gods, no one transcends him and 
everybody submits to him. This caj)acity of ruling 
the earth does not accrue" to him by his own merit. 
Me ritorious acts lead to meritorious results, and hence 
mankind obeys the voice of one man who is equal 
to it.* In this case, it will be observed, the author 
categorienlly denies the king’s authority to arise 
^ from his intrinsic i|uaJities, lie derives it on the 
conlvury trom the king’s divine origin and nature, 
on the hypothesis ol the king’ii.creatiQn^by the 
god Vi^u aad , his mcprppration of the god’s 
esse nee. I 

We have thiis far endeavoured to show how the 
older ideas relating to the essential importance of the 
king’s office and his divine nature were developed 
by the canonical wTiters of this period. As in the 

♦ AAiitlparvan, 1.1X128,1:)!, 

t We may consider in the pnsent place certain current 
osiimattjs of the Hindu doctrine of the king’s divinity. Prof. 
Pmmatha NaUi B.'inerjra (op.cit. p. 71 andfoot*note) holds on 
the authority of cerOdn texts of the SukranlU (I SO-Si ; Ibid G7) 
that in Hiiciont India “only a righteous king n^garded as 
divine,” and “the king was not a di^^ata but a pn^a-devatii.” 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (op. cit. p ISO) virtually^dorses the 
fomjor statement and quotes one of Dr. Baiioi’jea’o teAs (Snkra 
T 70) to prove that according to the Hindu thfory “a king is a 
naradova only ho long as he is virtuous and he ceases 
so the moment he goes to the bad.” Now however impcrxttnt 
.Sukra’s qualification of the older doctrine of the king’s divi¬ 
nity miglit be, it is difllcult to understand the gnninds on 
which his \dew is held to represent aa above tho Hindu theory 
on the point in question. ‘ For ^’ukra’s theory, so far as wc 









earlier case, these theories lod as a logical corollary 


to tlic formulation of the doctrines of submission ^ 
Aii^J obecljence of tin subjects. ‘^Eveu an infant 
king,VV says Manu in one place, “must not be dcs-: 
pisod (from an idea) that he is a (mere) mortal; 
for he is a great deity in human form. Fi»*e burns 
one man only, if he carelessly approaclies it; tlie 
fire of a king’s (anger) consumes the (whole) family, 
together with its cattle and its hoard of property.” 
Again, lie says, “ The (man), who in his exceeding 
folly hates him, will doubtlessly perish ; for the king 
quickly makes up his mind to destroy such (a man). 
Let uo (man), therefore, transgress that law which 
the king deerccs with respect to his favourites, nor 
(his orders) which inflict pain on those in disfavour.” ♦ 
fhe a utho r ^f the t ipa rvan jrtQu Ica.tes 

the 8ul)mission of tjbe subjects t^) thcir„ ruler. In v' 
chapter l.XV'IT where Ehisma develops his view^ 
making the consecration of the king the ‘chielcst’ 
duty of the subjects, he says that the person whojv/ 
desires his own welfare should honour the king as | 
hi’ honours the god Indra. Again, he states that 
the people should respectfully salute the king as 
the disciples salute their preceptor, and they should 


wait upon lum ns the gods wait upon Indra, for he 

who is honffM^ed by hi5i»wn subjects is feared even 

----- . . 

«<r<* ifT fH^cuJiar to him nnil not sihftre»1 by the ot-Iier 

i^indu authors Ag for tho contention, that the kin^ not 
1 hut a *nftro-<lev»fc&*, it is pointedly disproved by on© 

verses of chapter 1#1X of the Santiparvan 
which ca(o>jf>ricany ntatea tliat the kings and the gods ever 
since Prit hii fn time have been declared by the Rages to he 
equal (tato iagaii raj^dra satalan) -i tbdit.am budliaib devt- 
fehn nnradovaicha tu4>'r> ii i vitiimpatc), 

♦ Vil 8 ; ja, 8. B. K. Vol. XXV pp. 217.218. 
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• by his enemies, while he who is not so honoured is 
overwhelmed by them : if the king is overwhelmed, 

I all his subjects feel unhappy.* 

We have mentioned above those ideas ol the 
canonical authors of this period which, it ap- 
; pears, were meant by them to justify the king’s 
authority over his subjects. Lot us next consider 
what, if any, counteracting principles derived 
more or Icjis from the same source were drawn 
by these autliors into their common synthesis. 
< We hnd that how^ever much these writers stressed 
' the duty of the subjects, they insistedj jis„bcfpxe, 
/. upon the king’s observance of the reciprocal 

* duty of prbfectioinf In some passages the duty 


♦ yantiparvan LXVJJ 4,8d«Bv5, 

t Of. .Vaiitiparvan LVMT 1-1 where prot<action is declaiod 
to be the cream ot the king’s duticH and is held to be parti¬ 
cularly approved by seven specined teachers who are the 
autlioi'H of ti^eaUses (jri the science oi polity. In tlie Maiiu- 
samliiUI as well a-s the SAntlparvan pmtection is fi'equently 
inculcated in the earlier faHhion by racana of moral and 
spiritual aanotioiia. Thus Menu in one place, while urging 
the Ving to punish thieves, compares (Vf 11 ;;03) the king’s 
protection of the subjects to the performance of a sacrifice, 
MUid ht writes (VilT 300) “ A king who protects the creabid 
L^4>c*ingH in accoitlanoo with the sacred law and smites those 
\ i worthy of corporal punishment, daily otters (as it wci*o) sacri- 
^ V iloea at which hundreds of thoiisamls (ai*e given as) fees.” On the 
^ other hand .Maim (Vll .1 ! 1-113) threatens tho oppressive kiih^ 
w ith the loss of life, family, and kingdom. In the iSAntiparvan 
(LiXXI 2t?-20) tlhfsrau, after declaring the king’s protection 
of the subjects to bo his highest duty, <>1> - ‘rvos, ” In a thousand 
years the king expiatos the sin which ho commits In one day 
by hit! failure to protect his subjects fiom fear. For ten 
thousand years the king enjoys in heaven the limit of the 
merit which he acquii'es in ' single day Jjiy jiwt pri*lection of 
his subjects.” In other piissages the canonical authors incul* 
cab- protection by making the king participate in the spirit¬ 
ual merits as wroU as demerits of his aubjqpts. Thus Menu 




of protection is brought into relation, as before, ^ 
with the king’s collection of taxes so as to i/uply J 
that the former fpHows as a corollar}' from the latter.* * 
Furthermore the theory of divine creation in the 
Manusamhita while leading, as we have observed in f » 
another place, to the doctrine of subiuission and 
obedience of the subjects, suggests in its actual con¬ 
text that the king is liable to the divinely ordained 

obscMVOH (VI n HOi) in the context Imm which we have just 
quoU'd, “A king who (duly) ppntoctd (hla subjects) receives 
from eacli anti all the sixth part of th(*ir spiritual merit; if 
he does not protect thorn, the nixtli part of tht ir domorit aUo 
(will fall on him)/* Yajflavalkya (1 3311) elmil'a’Iy states that 
* the king who justly protoct-e his subjects obtains ono-alxth of 
their merits, 8inc<‘ the gift of pixAc ction iv. groatejt; than all 
otlior gifU. In chapter LXX V5-10 oTtlio Sant ipnrvan Hhl!:>rive, 
oaken as to how the king may attain blissful regions, says 
that the king enjoys a fourth part of the spiritual rnoiit eemecl 
by his w'el!-protect(‘d subjects. On the other hand the king 
is liable to one*fourth op ono-haK or even tlie whole of what¬ 
ever evil befalls the kingdoni. Fi-om this the author draws 
the practical conclusion that the king wlio fails to recover 
wealth stolen by thieves should return Its equivalent out of 
his own t reaaury. 

* Of. Maiiu (VII 144), The highest duty of a K^atriya 
is to protect his Hubjects, for the king who enjoys the reu;urds 
just mentioned (viz. tho tl^xes specified, Ibiil 130-132; 137-130) 

Is bound to (discharge that) duly '* ; Ibid IX 251 : “ The 
realm of that king who takes his share in kind though he does 
not punish thieves (will be) disturbed and he (will lose hcavim**; 
ibid V^ni 307-301J : **A king who does not afTord proU*ciion,j 
(yet) take^ hie 8harf> in kind, his taxes tolls ami duties, liidlyj 
prfyi\;ids and fines, will (after death) soon sink into bell. They 
declare that a king who affords no pn»teclioti, (yet) receives 
the sixth part of the produce, taken upon hiinscdf all Uk foul- 
ness of his whole people** ; ,S&ntiparvan CXtilT. 31 : ‘ An im¬ 
potent K^jattiya is the king who unjustly exacts his dues 
without fulfUling his duty of protection and he ii’ unskilled in 
the oxpedi* nts of policy ** ; Ibid ('XXXIX 100 ; **(Tbe king) 
shouhl spend his taxes afU>r c<dlecting onciySxtli (of the 
produce a») the ac-mo : he who docs not proiK*rly protect hl« 
nibiects is a thiofeatitQiig kings (pilitblvataakarrih)/* Similarly 
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of protectipii.* Finally, it should be remarked 
that Bhisnia in one passage, while answeringthe ques¬ 
tion relating to the condition of a state in extremis, 
pointedly declares protection to be tlic sole justi¬ 
fication of the king’s existence.—a view which obvi- 
' ously serves as a powerful counterpoise to the cano¬ 
nical doctrine relating to the duty of the subjects.f 
Allied to the conception of protection as being 
the supreme duty of the king is the view mentioned 
in chapter LXIX of the 8antiparvan which relates 


to the kjng’s observance of the scence of polity 
(dapdaiiiti) in the fullest measure. In the extract 



AjHaviilkya (1 H, 3, .'>) «ftyg that tlio kin({ Uikos half of what¬ 
ever bins Bra committed by the improU'ctod subjects sinco ho 
lavins taxes. In this comioxion \vst.may m.-nfcion fent.ipnrvan 
tiXX! to whom cartahi taxes Ir'viod by the king arc calloil 
his wautes (votana)—a view involving tha idea that the king 
is an ollicial. 

Of- Manu VII 2 (a vhi'se wliiciv inttuixiiaf oly procodos th.' 
antUor’s account of tho king's croatinn) : “ \ Kjatriya who 
has recoivxi at^cording to tha ntla tiie sacratnout prosoribad 
by the Voda, must duly protect this whole (world)." .S. li. li. 
Vol. XXV, p. 216. 

t The rafarenco is to Chapter LXXVIII (35-11) of tha 
SdjiUpai van. Tliare Uhi?ran replying U> a quostiou of ^hidhi?- 
thira (hadares that tho person who bacoiues a raft on a raftlosa 
8t mam or a moans of convoyaiico wham thoiw IsTTo other moans, 
should be honoured, no matter whether ho is a i^ludra or a 
mail of any other casta. For. as tlie speaker pointedly asks, 
what is t he use of a bull incnpablo of bearing burdens, a cow 
that gives no milk, a ^vif.• who is bnrr.ui and a king who fails 
to aflord protection f In pictumsqua language he declares 
that a Tir/lhmnoa who docs not study the Vod is, and a king 
who fails to protect his subjeits, are like a wooden elephant, 
a laathoni deer, a outsell or a bam n Held. Tie who constantly 
protects (he good, coiicludos Ithi^nm, and mstrains tlic \ricked. 
^loulu alone Iw mad.s a king; this whole world is sipatainod 
by such a man. 
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b^^arin^ on this point, Bhlsm a undertakes to teacli 
his royal interlocutor w))at he conceives to be the 
^reat benefit accruing from dnndaniti to tlie king 
as well as the subjects. In the conr.se of this fiddress 
he states that the king is the cause of time and not^" f 
vice versa. When the king acts wholly according top 
dandaniti, there arises the Golden Age, When he 5 
observes three-quarters of the science, the Silver 
(TrtJta) Age comes into existence. The Brazen \ 
(Dvilpnra) Age arises when the king gives up half I 
of dandaniti and follows the remaining half. Lastly 
the lro 3 > (Kali) Age emerges when the king gives up 
the whole of dandaniti, and oppresses his people by 
means of evil expedients (ayogena). In the con-- 
eluding lines of the above chapter Bhi.sma repeats tiiat 
the king is the creator of the four ages, and he observes 
that the king enjoys a great reward in case of his 
producing the Golden Age, little reward when he 
produces the Silver Age and the proper reward for 
producing the Brazen Age, while for causing the 
Iron Age he incurs great sin and lives for ever in 
hell.* The above extract, besides stressing the king’s 
obligation in respect of observance of the science 
of polity, presents, we think, some additional points,,, 
of interest. Wc have, in this case, presented to us in 
a special sense, an idea known to another teacher 
wlio is quoted in chapters XC— XCI of the Santi- 
par\ ftn, the idea namely that th ^ ^ jking is the c^reatoT;^ 
of the Age-cycle. As in the latter example, it is 

* t^&ntlp.'^rvan IXIX 79-101. In H9 of the abo\p 

extract we have atlopteU the reading ‘nttyardham’ of tho 
Honlb Indian rreension in place of ‘itltyartha»n* of tUc 
edition. 
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here used not to advance the king’s autliority but 
to impress him with a sense of his responsibility.* 
Aiiother idea involved in the foregoing extract is 
that the varying nature of the king’s rule produces 
corresponding variations in the social and motal 
and even physical conditions of the age—a view 
which is paralleled by that of the sage Utathya as 
known to us from the quotation in chapter XC of 
the Santiparvan. 

\Ve may mention, in the next place, an extract 
which, although occurring in a separate book of the 
Mahabharata, is most relevant to the subject of our 
present enqtiiry in as much as it inculcates, as far 
as we are aware, for the second time in the order o^ 
historical sequence, the rigJit of tyrannicide,f In 
chapter LXI of the Aniu^asanaparvan Bhisma 
speaking pn tlie Law of charity (danadharma) 
observes, ‘"The king who tolls his people that he is* 
their protector but does not actually protect them 
^ould be slatri by his combined subjects like a mad 

clog afllicteid with the Tabies”4 


♦ The name idea rolatiog to th€ king's connoerjon with the 
Age-cycle appeacs in the Manusamhita IX whore it ifl 

vised to incvilcato the duty of active oxortion on tho part* of 
the king. 

t For the oarlior passage, vide p. 101 supra. 

t AnuAasanaparvftu LXI 32-3^. Prof, lieuoy Kumar Sarkar 
{PolUical Scintrr Quarterly, Mawdi 1918, p. 498). coneidor?* 
we think, without .sufficient roason, two vor jos in the Manu* 
fiamhiva (VTl 111-112) to involve ** an unequivocal enunciation 
of the doctrif^' of rosistanoe, Lr. of the rights of the jKjoplc 
against thi* king." In our opinion fhcio moody convey .a 
solemn warning to the opprossire king, and may at tho most 
be ounstniod into an inculcation of tho duty of protection, ( t. 
p. 184, footnote, supra. 
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I,et us next ponsidrr the views of the canonical , > . 

authors of this period with regard to the Br^hn^a*s ^ Tt: 

*' position in relation to the king I 

Here, again, it ‘would seem that the writers absorbed ’ | ? 

the ideas of the Artha^astrn and the DharmasQtras - . , 

in a common synthesis. Thus Bhi§ma. to begin 

with, says in one place, “By honouring the Brahmapas 

and the Ksattriyas, the people attam happiness ; 

by" disregarding these they assuredly perish ; 

Brabmaoas and Ksattriyas are said to bo the root 

all castes.^* This passage obviously inculcates^ I 

'the old canonical doctrine relating to the joirtj '/ 
authority of the Brahmana and the K§attriya over 
all the rest.* As between these powers Manu teaches 
in one place the doctrine of their interdepend- 
encej lie writes, ‘‘Ksattriyas prosper not without 
Brahmana-s, lirahmanas pix^sper not without 
Ksailriyas ; Brahmanas and Ki^attriyas, b^iiug 
closely united, prosper in this (world) and in the 
next/’ t Yet the whole btirdcn of the context 
in which the above passage occurs is the idea 
of the Brahmana’s immense potency and sanctity. 

“Let him (viis. the king) not,” says Manu, ” though 

fallen into the deepest distress, provoke .Brahmanas 

to nnger ; for they, when angered, could instantly 

destroy him togetlier with his army and his [ 

vehicles.” % This is followed by other verses to the 

.ame effect, but it is unnecessary to quote them 

here. In another place Manu declarer.. “The Brah- 

aiana is declared (to bo) the creator (of the world), 

• Santiparvau L'XXIII 4-5. 

t IX S. B. K. Vol. XXV, p. 309. 

t Ibid 313, S. B. B. Vol. XXV, pp. 397-308. 
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the punisher, the teacher, (and hence) a bcnehactor 
(of all created beings); to him let no man say any¬ 
thing unpropitious, nor use any harsh words.” * 
These sentiments find expression in relation to 
our subject in the view already inculcated in 
.'the earlier canon, namely that the Brahmaija 
.y i is the one primary power of wrhich the Kjatriya 
; is the derivative! Thus the Mamisainhita and the 
Santiparvan have two verses in common, stat¬ 
ing that the K,sattriya.s sprang from the Braiirnanas 
•v^ who are therefore entitled to restrain the latterlf 
With this may be connected the statement uttered by 
Bhi.^ma in another place, namely that the security 
and welfare of the kingdom depend upon the king, 
while those of the king depend ufion the ‘puro- 
Wa’.J 

However important may be the part played by 
the theories of the State in the rajadharma sections 
and chapters of tlic works with wliich we are here 
concerned, there is, we think, little doubt that the 
these sections consists of rules relating speci¬ 
fically to the art of government. These rulesTn- 
volve, as w^e hope to show presently, the absorption 
of a muss Of Arthasastra material into the system 
of the Brahminical canon. >Both Manu and the 
' i author of the Santiparvan, for example, make 
V ^ the king’s training and self-discipline the first 
requisite ol successful government! Manu 
.starts his description of the duties of the 


X-1 65, S. B. E. Vol. XXV, p. •l.'JO. Cfp: eiiprn. 
t Manu IX 320-321 = .%atipaivan IjXXV'IIJ 21-22. 
t 8antiparvan I<XXIV 1. 
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king and the royal officers by saying that the 
king should worship learned JBrahmanas^ should j ^ 
cultivate modesty, should learn the four traditional 
sciences and should conquer the senses. The last 
Involves the suppression of eighteen vices (vyasanas) 
which Maiui declares to be worse than death.* The 


reason for the exercise of this self-corxj^mm^ is indi¬ 
cated in another place wliore it is declared that the 
person who has conquered his own senses is alone able 
to keep ins sutqects under control.f Similarly 
in chapter LXIX (3-4) of the J^antipurvan, BhTsm a 
while instructing Yudhistlura about the primary 
duty of the king or of one doing duty in his stead, 
states that the king slmuld first ponquer his own 
self and .ii^ for, he asks, how 

can the king who has not achieved self-j^pnquest ‘ 
conquer his enemies ? Again, in chapter LXXJ:|: 
Bhlsma, asked as to how the king who protects his 
subjects may not be afflicted with anxiety and niay 
not commit breach of righteousness, says that the 
king should give up covetousness and anger. For 
the foolish king who performs his task under the| 
iniluenee of anger and desire cannot secure either^ 
virtue «>r wealth. 

Like Kantdya the canonical aid 
urge the king’s appointment of mimsters 
oTficers whose qualificatiQas^and. e they 

describe irr^o_ine. detaU.§- They lay down, moreover, 


^ VII 37-53. / 

t Ibid 44. I 

t Vei-ses 1 ; 3* 7. 1 

§ Manusaiiihita VH 54-08; /Bantiparvaa LXXX, LXXXIII. | 

25 I 
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rules after Kautilya’s fashion for the king’s consult¬ 
ation with his ministers. * In this connection it 
should be noticed as a further illustration of the 
connection between Artha^astra and canonical 
^thought that*Maiiu discovers the rationale of a civil 
fservice in the very nature of goveniment,t while 
’ Bhisn)^ declares sovereignty to have espionage for 
lits root and deliberation f(jr its essence.* 

Turning to the rules of 'public policy'’ we may 
mtmtiou that Marui enjoins the king to protect 
kingdoTTi and destroy its opponents, by employing 
the striking analogy of the wcedcr who plucks up 
the weeds and preserves the corn.J earliei 

verse he recommends the king to adopt the tradi¬ 
tional list of four expedients, namely conciliation, 
dissension, bribery and forcel§ Among these, it 
should be observed, Manu prefers conciliation and 
force to the rest, while he juvstifies the employment 
of the latter expedient only in the last resort.H 

In connection with tliis (loint, it may be noticed 
as a characteristic feature of the canonical statecraft 
its frequent inculcation of a mixed or a middle c ourse 
of c^duct upon the king. ^Manu, for example, urges 
the king in one place to be both sliarp. aud gentle 
on the ground that one who behaves in this fashion 


♦ !Vrami3ariihU& Vll 147-155. 

f Ibid VII 55 ; ** Kvt?n no uiulortakin^? oaay (In 
Is {aonudimea) hard t‘> bo accomplis^hod by a single man; how 
yiuich (h4\rd»>r la it lor a king), eaiwvtaUy (if ho h^fif) no asriiat- 
ant, (to i;ovom) a kiniicdoin which yields groat re venuea ?’* 
S. Ih E., Vol. XXV. p. 221. 

t VH 110. 

I Ibid 1U7. 

II ibid 108-100. 
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is highly respected.* This precept is taught with 
greater effect in the Stintipurvan. In chapter LVl 
^Bhlsnia bpeaking on the duties of the king urges the 
observiuice of the qualities of truthfulness, righteous¬ 
ness, straightforwardness and the like,*f but in 
the same lirciith he mentions certain c.\ccptions to ' 
the general rule by pointing to the essential needs 
of statecraft. The mild king, we are told, is cons¬ 
tantly disregarded by all men, while he who is strict 
becomes oppressive to the people ; hence the king ; 
should ba botlr®i5ftU4.;wiU sLrict4 In a later passage 
BhTijrniT^^rbids Vudhisthira to be meadful towards 
all creatures and, after *iuoting a text from Brihas- 
pati, concludes that tlie king should neither be 
con!5tanily merciful nor constantly severe, bnt 
boiiU! he' li^e^Oie vernal sim which causes neither 
cold noi pers])iration Again in chapter LXXV 
Bhh^ma, after saying that the king who is solf-secking, 
cruel and very gre‘dy, can not rule liis subjects, is 
constrained to sUte in reply to a question of Vu<lhis- 
thira that sovereign^ can not be exercised by one 
who is wholly merciful. In a later verse Bhismn 
attempts to justify his teaching by saying that no 
righteous ni;m, be he householder or king or .student, 
ever scrutinized the nature of righteousness with 
particular care.|! 'This implies, as we learn from 
the commentator, that a sljglit breach, of norajity | 
is unavoitlablc* In another place the teacher, asked ' 


• vn MO. 

t Sintiparvan T^Vl 17-20. 

I Ibid 21. 

} ibid 37-iU. 

II ?^&ntiparvan LXXV 11 ; 18 ; 28. 








as fo the qualifications of the ministers (sachivas)* 
confesses that the kings desiring success have to 
adopt both righteous and unrighteous paths and 
he proceeds to advise that the 
well as distrust s,on\e peqpkf* 

I Conxing to the domain nrtoreignjK^iifiy.^ j^ropcrly 
so called, we find the canonT^ authors making 
in the style of the Arthasastra gr nwl 

canon of j^tatecraft. In chapter CXXX\ III of the 
Santiparvaii A’^udhisthira asks how the king should 
behave when he is swallowed up by many foes. 
How, he continues, can the king acquire frientls and 
fots, and how should he behave towards them ? 
'BhTsma replies by expounding what he calls the 
esoteric duty that is applicable in times distress.’ 
^'Thc foe, he says, becomes a friend and the fric?-/! 

I becomes disaffeetrd owing to the regard for self- 
■ interest. The course of affairs is constantly .hifting, 
hence the king should repose confidence as well as 
wage war. In a later passage Bhl.^ina drives his 
lesson home by ijidulging in an apparent jujrado^ 
•^The unwise man, lie says, who does not constantly 
(ally hiriisctf wuth the for fails to attain his desires or 
even slight rewards, while he who with an eye to his 
|own interest makes an alliance with the foe and war 
with the friend wins great success.f 

Uiiil 1*XXX .% ; 12. In othor th^ author Hlmndon^ 
this hahinccMl atlitudt' imd romniits himm'lf Htrnightw'^y to 
tt iiioro extnmu* iKwiiiun. Thu.M in chapter T.XXXV 
nhl?mn urg» s the king to mnko others (nu t him bul not iiim- 
oHdf (rurtfc any ono. Itrj»rsmg of (rust oven in one's sons, b<‘ 

(continiu's, is not rtj»pit>ved, And he conchidi^s hy objsrrving 
i that \i nnt of tnrd. is tho li(ghe.Ht myst^'rj* among kings. 

t Sftntipanan t’XXXVlII 4, 7, 12-Jl, tO 17. The sanv' 
spirit is rertfectod in .Manus rul<>s of foreign policy. VIT 169-180. 
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’’’ While laying down their rules of - 

the canonical authors show themselveiTready enough 
' to justify the king’s sacrifice of personal and domestic 
tics for the purpose of ensuring the good of the Statd/ 
‘The person who acts contrary to the interests of the i 
kingdom consisting of seven limbs, says Bhlsma in 
one place, must certainly be slain, no matter wlicther | 
he is a preceptor or a friend.*' Yet it is noticeable I 
that as in Kautilya ^h c goal toward s whi^ the 
system of .state(!raft is directed i.s not territorial 
aggramtis^hicfit.^ Manu, for example, requires that 
the king after winning a victory should place a rela¬ 
tive of the vanquished ruler on the throne after 
fully ascertaining the wishc.s of the conquered people.f 
Another branch of statecraft that is treated in 
these works and forms, as before, a distinct group 
by itself, is concerned with the "ru le of p fnjushiuent* 
(danda). Hero, as in other cases, the canonicol 
authors would seem to clothe iii a po-'tical and roman¬ 
tic garb !hc ideas of the Arthusastra. Tlius'Afanu 
for the purpose of stressing the imj>ortance of 
punishment an _thc grand security of public order, 
personifies the abstract principle ami invests it with 
titt- highest attribute.s of sanctity and power^ “ For 
the (king’s) sake,” he .says, “ the I.onI formerly 
created his own son. Punishment, the protector of 
all creatures, (an incarnation of) the law, formed 
of Brahman’s glory.”^ And again, " Punishment is 
(in leullty) the king (and) the male, that the manager 
of affairs, that the ruler, and that is called the surety 


* CmuUparvan LVIJ 5. 
t VII 202. 
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for the four orders’ obedience to the law.’’ ♦ This 
k followed by a verse of u similar import which, as 
we now know, was borrowed by Manu from an older 
^text.f In another place Maun justifies the inflic- 
tion of punishmen t, in the fashion oT^Some of tile 
Arthasaslra teachers, by pointin/? to the inherent 
fevil of cosmic nature, lie writes, “ The whole world 
is kept in order.by punishment, for a puiltlcss man is 
hard to find ; through fear of j)unishment the whole 
worhf yields the enjoyments (which it owes.)" J 
While on the subject of punishment, Manu men¬ 
tions ^certain qualities as being absolutely necessary 
for the king’s successful discharge of this all- 
important function.* Such are the qualities of^straight^ 
forwardness, consideratencss, control of the senses 
and the liki.§ We might perhaps take this in t'ne 
light of a much-needed coirective to the view laid 
down by the author in an earlier passagell where 
punishment is declared in effect to be the king's 
divine prerogative. 

Let us next consider the altitude of the authors 
whom wc are now* considering towards ^religion and 
morality^in so far as this is relicctcd in tlieir rules 
rcTating to internal adniinistratlon and external 
policy. Vs regards the first pe»inl, it is obvious, 
since politics is here treated under the title of raja- 
hlharma,^that it is part and parcel of the Sacreil Law 

^ vir I t ; 17. ' 

t VI r IH ; cf. p. 107 fruprft. For a still more And 

powc^rfiil dewcriptioii t»f tln' nature of punisbrmuit, vide chapt<sr 
e’XXl of the SttnUpAf>\jn* 

t V1T 22. 

§ vn 2rt-3t. 

I] VI I H, quvited just above. 











(dharma).' To say this, however, is not to state that 
politics as conceived by these thinkers is derived^' 
from the sacred canon, for, as \vc have seen in another 
place, they drew freely upon the ideas of the Artha-; ^ 
bustra to iill in the djin outline of the eariicr canoni-j 
caJ list of the king\s duties. The point is brought 
out in a characteristically dramatic fashion, in 
chapter CXLII of the Aantiparvan which, as stated 
by the antlior, fonus the grand apologia on belialf 
of liliisnia’s teaching. There wc are told how the 
pious and gentle king Yvid^jiis^him, after listening to 
the Maehiaycllian rules and principles of his master, 
can restrain himself no longer and l>ursts out in the 
agony of his soul, “ If this horrible and disreputable 
course of coniluct is prescribed by thee even for 
persons lik<‘ ourselves, does there exist any established 
usage of the robbers which thou w’ouldst advise me 
to shun ? I am bewildered and thrown into grief: 
my virtue (tlharma) is relaxed ; however much I may 
try to reconcile myself to them, I have not the reso¬ 
lution to act acconling to thj precepts.” Hhi.^ma 
makes the memorable admission that his teaching 
of duty to the king has not been derived from hearing 
the Sacred Canon alone, but is tljetculminatioa of 
wisdom' and is the ‘distilled honey gathered by the* 
learned.* 1 This leads to a disquisition on the nature 
of rajadhurmu. The king, it k urged, should arrange 
for that manifold wisdom, by following which his U 
reason is not characterised by a one-sided rnoralilvl 
4)uty (dharma) having wisdom (buddhi) for its 
source as well os the practice of pious men must 
l)e always learnt from experience' Since those kings 
who arc supreme in wisdom arc capable of desiring 
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conquests, they should counteract the ‘ dharma * 
by means of reason.’ The king’s ‘ dharma ’ is not 
capable of being performed by a one-sided morality ; 
how can a weak king acquire wisdom which he has 
not learnt before ?* ^JX'litics, then, according to 
, j ; this vievv^ is babied not so much on the sacred canon 
■ as on reaspii and experK'nc{<f 

Turning next to the consideration of the authors’ 
attitude towards ^morality in so far as this is mani- 
tested in their rules of statecraft, we tliink we can 
detect in them a qualified acceptance of the teaching 
of th^ Artbasastra. These authors, indeed, no doubt 
in accordance witli their stricter adherence to the 
concept of t!ie religious basis of hiun.m existence 
^ repudiate almost entirely the dismal creed of cruelty 
and deceit’which I'ormed, as we Jiave seen in another 
glace, the essence of the Arthnsastra statecraft. 
Manu, for example, while enjoining the king to l^e 
on his guitrd against tlie treachery of his enemies, 

^ * Santiparvan CXLtt 1-7. 

'f The comniontator Nilakantiha brings out this idea very 
clearly by a contrast betVreen the niles of public 

policy and the Vedic religious rites and ceremonies. He writes, 
(commentary on Santiparvan OXLdl 3), “This is not enjoined 
(to be done) in the manner of the Agnihotra sacrifice and the 
like, but because it was framed by learned men who found 
Borious evils arising from its non-performance,” 

The above conception of Politics as involving the lessons 
of reason and experience leads Bhisma in the latter portion of 
the clmpter from which we have just quoted, to mention a 
I’emarka.ble canon of iuk^rpretation of the Haci-ed Law in 
general. The knowledge, of dhaiina, he says (Ibid 17), is 
acquired not by means of the sacred text alone, nor by reason 
alone. [Cf. p. 113 footnote, supra]. Agfiin, he says (Ibid 21) 
that the canon is exalted by a verbal interpretiition united with 
retisou that is ba.sed upon the canon. 







catfegorically forbids liim to act with guile.* Both the 
Manusamhiti. and the Santiparvan, moreover, contain 
a code of the rules of war for the guidance of the 
Ksattriyas, which is distinguished by its humane 
spirit.f ^ Nevertheless the authors whom we are 
now considering sanction, in the interests of the 
king or of the State,Vsome remarkable departure from 
the strict ethical standard.^ To illustrate this point 
we need not, We think, lay much stress on those pas¬ 
sages which exalt fighting as an act of merit on the 
part of the king,^. or those which justify the king s 
chastisement of his foes.§ More conclusive evi¬ 
dence is furnished by other passages to which we 
may at once turn our attention. In chapter C 
Yudhisthira on whom the lessons of righteous warfare 
have just been impressed by his master asks how 
the kings desirous of victory may lead their troops 
to battle even by slightly offending against the rules 
of moralit' . ^Bhisraa says in the course of a lengthy 
reply the king shoiikl learn both kinds of wisdom, 
namel ’ ^ straightforward and the tortuous? 
While the king, the teacher continues, should not 
follow the latter kind of wisdom, he should use it for 
removing the evil that overtakes him.^l In another 
place Bhisnia, asked as to the line of conduct which 
a lung should pursue when his friends are diminishing 
and foes are many, when his treasury is exhausted 
and he has no troopiy, when his ministers and assis- 


^ ManitsaiUhlfca Vil lO^i 
t Ibid VII 90*93 ; Sdntiparvaii, XCV-XCVl. 
i Cf. Manu VII 89 etc. 

§ Of. Ibid Vll 32, 110 etc. 

II Siintiparvan C 1 ; 5. 
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tants are wicked and his counsels are divulged, replies 
^ that the king should seize the wealth of all persons 
other than the ascetics and the Brfihmapas! Further 
on he declares that the oppression of the subjects 
for the purpose of raising the revenue is no sin and 
he states on the analogy of the felling down of trees 
for furnishing sacrificial stakes, that success is 
impossible without slaying those persons who stand 
in the way of enriching the treasury’.* Finally we 
may mention a passage in chapter LXIX of the 
Sfintiparvan where Rhisma seems to preach for 
once that noxious cult of the poison and the dagger 
which, as we have seen in another place, was started 
into vogue by the ArthaS&stra. In this passage it 
is declared that the weak king may atllict the tervi- 
j tory of his powerful enemy by means of weapons, 
fire, poison and stupefying articles.t 

<lt will appear from the above that the canonical 
authors w'hile broadly inculcating the sul ordination 
of politic.s to morality cohdbhe some sligh *aches 
oT this principle for fulfilling what IIk;, ivc to 

be the interests of the State.’ J . justification of 
this attitude the author of the Santiparvan first 
mentions the argument that his rules of policy, 
however much they might offcnfl against the prin¬ 
ciples of higher morality, arc based upon the supreme 
^Ittw of self-preservation'which nvolves in this case 
the acquisition of power as well. Thus in chapter 
eXXX which forms the great storehouse of such 
arguments, Bhisma begins by expressing his dis- 
approbatioa of the rule that he is about to suggest 

HirtnU par van <7xX X 1-2 j 20 5 36 j 41-42. 
t llnrt LXIX 22. 
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in the case specified by Yudhisthira -the rule, name¬ 
ly, that the king should relieve his own distress byJ 
seizing the wealth of all his subjects other than that 
of the ascetics and the Brahmanas. This line ot 
conduct, he says, while fitted to ensure the king’s 
livelihood is not approved by himself from the point 
of view of true morality in as much as it involvlis the 
infliction of pain upon the subjects and in the end is 
destructive like death itself. Nevertheless Bhi^ma 
has no hesitation in urging in the lines immediately 
following that the king should raise the revenue as 
one raises water out of waterless tracts. In support¬ 
ing this view he says,Virtue can be secured with-\ 
out acquiring the revenue, but life is more important 
th*m“ religious merit.”’ Developing this idea in u 
later verse he says that siiice the weak man who 
follows the path of virtue is incapable of securing a 
just means of subsistence and since strength can not 
be acquired by mere effort, an unrighteous act a suines 
the nature of virtue in times of distress, while a 
righteous act becomes in such times a sin. The 
whole effect of this teatdiing is summed up in th^ 
dictates of unblushing egoism. With his whole i 
soul and by all means, the king should seek to deliver j 
not his or anyone else’s virtue but only hinsclf. 

In support of his plea for a system of itatecraft 
based upon the creed of self-preservation Bhisma 
IS able to plead in the chapter that we are now con- 


•lantiparvan CXXX «-». 13-10. 1«. Wo adopted 

In th" rondniing oi tho ln.st vowc but one the expluiation of 
the comme.oUtar who ilhintratce the authors 
Bayinn that the king a neecing of the aubjecte Infcomw a right¬ 
eous let tn times of distress, while its non-i)erformanc« 
iK'Comet a fiin. 
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sidering the authority of the sacred canon and the 
example of the pious. One set of duties, he declares, 
is prescribed for those who arc competent to carry 
them out and a quite another set for times of distress. 
Again, he says that the BrahinanasS themselves when 
sujaroring from distress may perform sacrifices for 
th^e who are not eligible and may cat forbidden 

Not content with invoking the law of self-preser¬ 
vation Bhisma appeals in the context that we are 
now treating to the normal tendencies of existence 
as furnishing a sutficient justification for his rule of 
policy. Here again, it should be noticed, he suppoii::^ 
his argument by pointing to the example of the pious. 
The livelihood of no man here, he says, not even 
i that of the ascetic li ving in the forest and wandering 
alone can be iuaintained without hurting others. 
No one can live by following the occupation that is 
prescribed by the sage Sankhu ; especially is this 
maxim true of one who desires to protect his 
subjects.t In the above extract, it will be noticed, 

' Bhisma virtually declares in justification of his state- 
Icraft that violence is the natural law of existence and 
especially of the goyei^nment of men! Of a similar 
nature is the statement contained in a later passage, 
namely that whatever exist^ in thi^ world is desired 
bjr’' all men, each of them sliouting ‘ This i$ rniue \X 
This passage which occurs in the midst of a panegyric 


♦ Santiparvaii OXXX H ; 2!. 

t Ibid 28-29. ‘Sa^khalikhitnin’ in verse 29 is* diiTerently 
interpreted by the cumincutator, as nioanintj ‘ what h writt en 
in one’s destiny.’ 
i Ibid id, 








on wealth, evidently implies Vhe acqu’siiiaii of riches j 
to be the }iatural law of existenceJ ■< 

Among the subsidiary arguments urged by the 
author in justification oi his partially unscrupulotts 
statecraft is one based upon the nature of the Ksat- 
triya’s rule of life. ^The idea in this case is that the 
inexorable authority of the sacred canon imposes 
upon the Ksattriya or the king who is in distress 
,^>onie rules of doubtful morality,—a view which 
evidently implies the canon to be above and beyond 
morality. Neither subsistence by begging, says 
Blusma in another place in the course of the above 
argument, nor the occupation of the Vaisya or the 
Sudra, has been ordairu^d for the Ksattriya whose 
treasury and army are weak and who is therefore 
overpowered by all people ; for him there has been 
prescribed only that occupation which is next to Ins 
proper duty.* 

The last argument urged by the author in justify¬ 
ing the rule relating to the king’s forcible seizure of 
the property of the subjects is based upon the notion^ 
of the paramount importance of the king or of the 
State—a notion *'whrcK, if pressed to its logical con¬ 
clusion, would involve the view that the State is 
above and beyond morality.' Since the Ksattriya, 
Bhisma says in one of the vei*scs of chapter CNXX, 
is the destroyer as well as the preserver of the people, 
he should take away wealth from them when he is 


* Jb*AnUp<a‘van C'XXX 2U 24. The c.'>mmcntator explainn 
the last by saying Uiat the king’s proper duty is the 

Acquisition of wealth by means of victor>^ in the battlefield, 
and that the duty ncarost to it is tbo act(u!8ition of wealth by 
the oppression of one’s own kingdom as well os that of the 
enemy! 
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(agaged in the task of protection. Further on he 
says that the king and the subjects (lit, the kingdom) 
should protect each other in times of dilFiculty, 
.Just as the king protects his subjects in their peril 
by bestowing his substance, so should the latter 
support the former in his difTiculty, In a later passage 
Blusma states that the rev enue i s the root of the king ; 
it is also the root of the army which again is' thc 
rov)t of all duties which in their turn are the root of 
the subjects. In the following lines the hero com¬ 
pares, for the purpose of exculpating the royal exac¬ 
tions. the kiii'^Vs function to the performance of a 
sacrificial ac 

Much as the monarchic State forms in the Manu- 
samhita and the Mahabharata the centre of the 
canonists' speculation, the author of the latter work 
steps in one place out of the beaten track and addresses 
^himself to the problem of non-nionarchical com- 
Iniiuities (gaijas^.f In Chapter CVII of the Ssnti- 
parvan Yudhisthira tells Uhii^mu, “ I want to hear, 

♦ Santiparvan CXXX 27, 30-31.36, :»7-39. 

t Thf) political significance of gapa in the of a non- 

monanhical or a republican community was first pointed 
out {Modern liomew, Calcutta, May 1913) by Mr. K. P- 
Jayswal who Rubhequcntly (J. B. O. R. 8. lfU5, pp. 173-174) 
miicrated i^ome of bi« arguments in th« course of hi« 
f>xpf>s\tion of the foilowing from tlie MahAbharata. 

The point has since been treated with groat thoroughneKS by 
Prof, D. R, Rhandarkar who has dislinguishod (op. rit., lioct. 
IV, passim) between the Ronoric ftense of gnpa (namely. 'Oovom- 
nioiil of the Many * or a n^public of the Greek tyiH>), and i<« 
sp 4 »eial !«enRo (namely, a * republic of a tribal charaef^ir which 
wftft confined to the K?attriya or<ler’). Dr, Xarendra Nath 
L*iw, it may be noted, tranMatea {Afodem /^eidetr, SepUftniK'r 
101(1) gapa in the Mahabhai’sta extract to be just quoted In 
the more general fonno of * an autonomous tribe ' or ^ a self-* 
Korenung community.* 



O chief of the wise, the course of conduct of the 
gaiias, how they prosper and are not torn by dissen¬ 
sions, (how they) conquer their enemies and acquire 
allies t ” Bhl§ma begins his lengthy reply hy 
tracing to their roots the causes of the destruction 
of the gaiias. *Among the ganas as well as the royal 
[families which form their unit], he says, it is desire 
and anger that kindle hostilities! First, one [of two 
parties] harbours desire, and [when this is not grati¬ 
fied], becomes filled with indignation. Then [these 
two] incur the loss of men and money and crush < ach 
other. [A number of such parties] oppress one 
anothc” by means of espionage, intrigues and force, 
by applying the threefold policy of conciliation, 
dissension and gift, and by the methods involving 
the loss of men and money as w^eli as intimidation. 

In such a case it is by receiving (spies and the like] 
that the ganas that live by unity arc torn asunder, 
and they, being divided and dispirited, succumb to the 
enemy through fear. From this Bhisnia concludes 
that the ganas should always put forth their effort 
in unison, for, as he explains, those who put forth ' 
their strength and effort in combinati i are capable 
of acquiring wealth and they win tin friendship of 
extenial powers! Reverting to the earlier theme 
he says in the concluding lines of his address that 
\he quarrels among the families, when ignored h}^ 
the family elders, produce the min of the clan as 
wtH as disunion in the gana! Contrasting the effect 
of disunion with that of foreign aggression, he urges j 
in the seme connection that the external danger is/iy 
of no consequence, but the internal danger is to lx* j 
guarded against, for it outs at the root. Further on 






he sa\s, referring to the special nature of the gahas, 
that all their members are alike in respect of caste 
and family, but not in the q\ialities of energy, 
intelligence and physical aecomplislimcnts. Ilhisma 
closes his argument with the same practical advice as 
; before- By means of dissensions as well as gift, 
nthe ganas are torn asunder by the enemies : hence 
unity is declared to be their principal refuge.^’ 

Dissension, then, according to this view, is tjhe 
bane of the ganas and its avoidance their primary 
desideratum. Next to this in the author’s estimation 
perhaps ranks Hhe necessity of concentniticn of 
the main functions of administration in the hands 
of a council of chiefs.The heads of the ganas, 
we are told in tiie above context, should be prinei- 
pally respected, for the course of worldly affairs 
depends largely upon them. Descending to details 
the teacher says *lhat the safeguarding of counsel as 
well as espionage f.hould be loft to the chiefs', for, 
as he states with true insight into the nature of 
public assemblies, it is not meet that the gana as a 
whole should hear the counsel. 'The heads of the 
ganas should carry out in secret the measures contri¬ 
buting to their wellare, for otherwise the interests of 
the separate, divided and scattered, ganas would suffer 
decay ond there would arise dangers among themll 
I Among the minor conditions mentioned by 
j ^Bhfsma in the foregoing chapter as ^ensuring the 
Hvelfare of the ganas are the appointment of righteous 


• It may be obwrveci that Yudhi^thira. in putting his 
question pointa (CVIT 8) to the aame twofold weakness of the 
gapa#j, nntnely the danger of disunion, a\d the difUculty of 
dOordt consultation. 
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M)fticials, just laws and administration of justice, 

■ discipline, attention to counsel, espionage and the 
5 treasury, and lastly, respect for valour and wisdom/* 


Sucl) is the famous and oft-quoted extract 
embodying the canonist's view of the conditions 
ensuring the success of republican communities. If 
we have to look for a precedent, we may perhaps 
find one in two passages of the Buddhist canon which, 
as we have seen in another place, give identical lists 
of seven conditions of welfare with reference to the 
Vajji — Lichchhavi confederacy.t A comparison of 
these passages, with the present one reveals, we think, 

* Saiitiparvan OVII 0-32. In intfirpreting tho above 
extract we have folt it necessary to dilYer in certain places 
from tho vereiotts of Mr. K. P. Jayswal (J. B. O. H. B. 1016, 
pp. 174-178) and Prof. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar (op. cit., 
pp. 110-111). ‘Kidan&ficha rajn&ficha * in verse lU is, we think, 
for reasons stated below, coiTectly rendered as ‘ ainong^ tbe 
kuitw of the rajas ’ (Jayswal) and not aa ‘ among the kolas and 
the kings, (Majumdar). Mr. Jayswal (loc. dt. p. 170 footnote) 
explains it to mean * aristocracies like that of I*atala,* but 
the context (vide specially v<?rse 28) sliows that ' kala * is 
closely connected with, in (act is part and parcel of, the ‘ gava.* 
The true meaning of ‘ rfi-jakula * in the above phrase Is probably 
iho royal family or clan which, as wo learn from other sources, 
formed the political unit of the gapa and was governed by a 
chief or chiefs bearing the title of king. (Vide I). R. Bhandar- 
kar, op. cit., pp. 150-151, 100, 163 etc.). In versos 11-12 

‘ lobhameko hi vrij;)ute. tato hyamarsasarhyuktau.. .. 

prakai'WintUaro'taram,* evidently involves a transition from 
the singular to the dual and thence to the plural number. 
In \ erse 20 ‘ prithag Tanaaya bhinnasya vitabuifya» means, 
we think, the separate, divided and scattered, i.T''oa«, Finally, 
the second line of verse 31 * na chodyogena buddhyA vi rOpa- 
dravyena v& punah ’ should we think go with the foinrn^r lino 
and not with the following couplet, since the application of 
dlssetisiim and bribery which is mentioned in verse 32 
not exclude the exercise of energy, in(«Uigenoe, and * tempting 
with beauty,^ 

t Vide supra, pp. 121-122. 
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the superiority of the later thought in form as well 
as in matter- For while the Buddhist author addres¬ 
ses himself to th<‘ ease of a particular republican 
community and gives but a bare list of its essential 
qualifications, the Brahminical writer analyses the 
qualifications of republics in general, and brings 
out in course of this analysis some of their out¬ 
standing characteristics. From the nature ot the 
qualifications insisted on in the foregoing passages 
it further appears that while in the earlier analysis 
the moralist preponderates over the political 
thinker, the case is just the reverse in the latter 
instance.'*' 


•Prof. Hamo^h Cbandm Majiinidar (op. cit. p. 107) tliinkfl, 
in view of the changed attitude of the author towanlfl the 
republica iws coinpanjd with Kautilya, that Uie above paai^age 
fporn the MahabhArata * ushered in a now ei>och of political 
ihouglii wliich wan a n»actlon ngaluHt that represented by Uk 
achool of Kautllya*. We are not quite sure whether tills claim 
can be sustained. For much aa we agree with Pr. Mnjumdar 
in hia emphasis of the diiTowmt angle of vision froni which 
the Don-monarchical communities aiv studied by Kautilya 
and the author of the MahabhAraia, we fail to find in the former 
anything rt sembling a theory of ropublics.— Kautilya’s treatiM' 
aa we have said elsewhere, is oss^nUaUy a work bn‘(be art 
of govemmtmt and not on (he tiheory of the State. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the reflections in the MahAbhAmta extracts 
above quoted, however acute they might be. roused not a 
single echo in ihr later eystenis of thought, while the specula- 
tiona of tb»' rsnt.nicol author relating to the monarchic State 
were oag'Hy drawn upon by the suUequeiit writers. In 
iheee cJrcumstaK'!ea we may perhap.^ cori‘‘oUy describe the 
pofdUoo held by the theory of the ganas in the CAntiparvan 
in relation to the iiistorical development of Hindu thought by 
saying that U involvt'd the consideration, after a long interval 
and with an intensified insight, of the problem of republican 
communities. 
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It hfts been our endeavour in the early part of this 
chapter to show how the canonical authors of the 
present period incorporated a more or Ici's considerable 
branch of the Artluviastra thought with the teaching 
of the older canon. We have now to mention another 
author Iwlonging apparently to the close of this 
fwriial who represented, although in an incidental 
fashion and within closely restricted limits.’ an in- 
dependent, not to say contrary, tradition of political 
thinking. 'The Chatulnsatika written by the Buddhist 
monk Aryadeva i s a didactic and philosophical work, 
but it has even in its existing fragmentary conditimi 
at least two extracts bearing specifically on the 
subject-matter of politics.’ It will l>c convenient to 
treat these extracts along with the accompanying 
commentary which, however distant it might be in 
time, elucidates the author’s meaning by connecting 
it with the imaginary prima facie argument (purvn- 
^pak^) to which it apparently furnishes an answer. 
The first extract is concerned with the nature of the«/ 
kings office. Replying, as the commentator men¬ 
tions, to the argument that the king’s pride is justil 
fied because all undertakings depend upon him, 
iryadeva states with angry impatience, “ What 
supereiliousness is thine. {() King !), thou who art a' 
(mere) servant of the multitude (ganadasa) and who 
rweivest the sixth part (of the pro<liice) as thine : 
wages.”* In the above passage, it will be observed.* 
an idea/requently represented in the earlier lif-ura- 
turc, namely, that the king is an official paid by the 

• Chatuhiatiku, p. 101. 
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people for the service of protection,' is for once carried 
to its extreme limit, and however much we may 
be disinclined to treat Sryadeva’s outburst as partak* 
inR of the nature of a well-considered political theory, 
: it is impossible not to be struck with the broad con¬ 
trast that it presents to the attitude of the Brahmi- 
'nical canonists of this period who applied themselves 
{principally to the vindication of monarchical autho- 



*The second extract which we may properly consider 
m this connection is concerned with what may he 
called the relation of po litics to m orally! 'The 
wise man, iryadeva states in one place, shou'd 
not conform to all the doings of the sages since 
even among them there exist the grades of bad, 
intermediate and good persons.’ This pas.sagc, the 


♦ While on tho subject of kingship as conceived by Aryn- 
deva, wo may for a moment t-o trace the wubso<iuent 

fortunes of tho Buddhist theory of Contract,—a theory which 
as we have seen in another place, hinges upon the election of a 
fletiUous king calie<! MahAsammntA by popular consent. It 
apooars to us, from the evidence bearing on this point, that the 
Buddhist theory was ^iushod into tho biickgfrovnd by tie- rival 
Brahmlnlcal theories of the king’s divine creation and WiW 
finally exUnguishod on the Indian soil along with the faith 
of which it was the product. It is significant to iiothe in 
this connection that tlie author of the sSiikmidtl, while exhibit¬ 
ing (1 188) at a later date Aryadova’n conception of the 
king's relation the {>i»oplo, i- constrained t4> ba,so this upon 
the king’s ordination by the god Bmhm& (Int’m, ch. VII). 
Moauw'bile, however, Buddhism had travelled to di.^dant hinds, 
and the theory Contract as forming part; and parcol of llie 
Sacred Canon, found a s«cuiv> asylum in the native htemtuo?^ 
of thosT' countrit H. Wf‘ thus get more or I»'r<3 identical accounts 
of the election of Mafiisamiuata in f he Tibetan Uulva (Vlfh 
Hockhill, lAf>> of ihr HwUlho, pp. 1-9), the Burmese Bamathat 
(Richardaou's translation, p. 7) and tho Ceylonese ‘uvci-etl works 
(vide Spence Uardy, Mimuttl of RuddhUnu p. 08.) 






rorumentator thinks, answers the pica that the king 
who even slays creatures in accordance with the 
law (dharma) laid down by the sages (risiprunlta) 
comruits no sin. In days of yore, the author states 
in the following verse, the people were protected by 
the good kings as if these were their own children ; 
but the world is now converted into a ^eer-park. as 
it were, by kings following the rule of ti''e''i-on Age. 
This passage, according to the commentator, is in¬ 
tended to teach that‘the canon which is consistent 
with righteousness is binding, while that which is 
inconsistent with the same has no authority^ If 
the king striking at his enemy through a loopliole, 
the author urges with pitiless logic in a later verse, 
were to commit no sin, sinful consequences would 
not accrue to other thieves from beforehand. ’ This 
gassage, the commentator thinks, the argu¬ 

ment that the canon de^ar!atheJsmg.slrjking tjirpugli 
n loophole to b e ex empt from ,.aiii.’ In a Inter verse 
tile autbor similarly observes, '“The sacrifice of 
one’s all iu the form of indulgence in wine and such 
other things is not conunended. How then can the ? 
sacrifice of one’s own self in battle be praised ? *’ 
Here v.e have, according to the commentator, the 
• answer to the plea that if the king dies on the batUe- 
litld, he surely attains heti'en by virtue of bis self- 
sacrifice.^ 

» Xhe above extract, it seems to us, controverts 
the position of the Brfthmana canonists of this period 
at some important points. In the Maimsamhita and 
the lVIahabhaiatn, a.s we have seen in another place. 



♦ CUtuhAiliki VP, 402-4«t. 









less independent of inofaJity. Hence the authors 
not only jusstify Jaw-fiai slaughter, but also approve 
^ of the king’s treaehferohs attack upon his foe, and 
in the same spirit conitnend the king’s death on the 
battlefield as ap act of the highest sacrifice. Far 
different attithde exhibited by the Buddhist 

author p; the passage above quoted’ To this 
stern and uuoompromising moralist Politics, it would 
t! ppear, iV absolutely subservient to mo ra lity He 
begins by boldly avowing, in justification of his ban 
* ..gainst lawful slaughter, that the sages themselves 
, must be judged by the eternal standards of right and 
wrong. Continuing his argument in the following 
verse, he points out by contrast with the conditions 
of a hypothetical golden age in the past the wicked¬ 
ness of the canonical laws of his own time. This 
implies, if we may trust the commentator, that the 
sacred canon itself must be judged by the ethical 
standard. Turning to another point, the Buddhist. 

^ of the Brahmana 

canonists, that the king:.teanherous]y..atdap|ppg,..his 
^ an ordinary robber, while his self- 

sacrifice on the battlefield is on the same moral level 
as the spending of one’s whole substance in riotous 
living.' 


* Vide supra, pp. ie».20(». 





CHAP1ER V. 


The beginnings of decune~The Essence of 
Polity (Nitisaka) of Kamanbaea, and the 

PimlNAS AND MINOR LaW-BOOKS 

(Smbitis). Circa, 200-500 A.D. 

I 

K&mandaka’s Nitis&ra is not an original work, but a 
scholar’s compilation based principally upon Kautilya’s 
Artha^aatra—The theory of integration of the constituent 
factors of sovereignty—^I'he theory of kingship—The rule of 
tho king’s discipline and of punishment (da^>^^a^--Eeltttion of 
K&mandaka’s statecraft to morality. 

11 

General character of political ideas in the Purahas and the 
minor Smritis—Tho doctrine of the king’s divine nature— 
The theory of the king’s immunity from harm and of obedience 
of the subjects—The principles limiting the abuses of the 
king’s povver. 

I 

In the preceding chapter we have endeavoured 
to describe in connection with the two great works 
of the Brahminical canon and especially the 
Mahabharata the synthesis, under the influence of 
the dominant conception of the religious basis of 
human existence, of political ideas derived as well 
from the secular Arthasastra as the older canon. 
It is indeed in the last-named work that Hindu poli¬ 
tical theory reached its high water-mark. In the 
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presell period the writers, as we hope to show present¬ 
ly, trie*d at some points to amplify or at any rate 
treat the ideas of the older masters, but their specula¬ 
tions can not certainly compare either in depth or 
in thoroughness with those of their predecessors. 

Of the works w’ith which we are concerned in 
this chapter we shall first select for examination 
the one which divides with the Sukranitisara the 
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credit of being the most popular text-book on the 
science of polity in the whole range of Hindu litera¬ 
ture.* The NiUsara of Kamandaka, this treatise 
is called, may well claim to be reckoned as the re- 
: presentative of the literature of Arthasastra during 
Hhis period, for its author professes in the genuine 
I style of the latter class of works to deal with the 
acquisition and the protection of territory.f Neverthe- $ 
less'‘there can, we think, be no comparison between 
Kamandaka and his predecessors in the same field, for - 
he cjjH not, unlike the merit 

originality or even of first-hand .study of the pheno¬ 
mena of the State. Out of love for the science of 
polity, he says in the context in which the passage 
just quoted occurs, we shall teach soitxething that 


♦ Kamandaka’s Nitisara is rtipeat-cdly quoted in the 
Rajodharnia and Niti sectioas of the Mediaeval Digests of the 
saci'ed law. Kven the Matsya Firrai^a, we shall see later on 
in this chapter, borrows one of its longe.st discourses on Niti 
from the same source. A Niti work, lastly, purporting to be 
the composition of Kamandaka is extant in the ancient litera¬ 
ture of the island of Bali near Java. Vide Essays Relating io 
Indo-Chinat Vol. II, p. 03. (Triibner’s Oriental Series). 

t Vide Kamandaka I 8 : up&rjane pfllane cha bhumcr 
bbumi^vararii prati yat kihehidupadeksyamo rajavidyavidam 
matam.ll Throughout this work the references to Kamandaka 
in the Roman character stand for prakarajjas, not sargas. in 
the edition of T. Gariapati J^tri (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), 













is approved by tiiose vchsed in the royal policy. 
Tins IS evidently the language not of one in touch witli 
piactical politics, but of^ m^jjfJjpoks. Kainandaka 
moreover leaves us in no doubt as to the source of 
hs inspiration. For in the same context be deii-| 
bcniely announces 'his work to he i)as£dL upon the ^ 
teaching (darsana) of Vispugupta (Kautilya) whose ^ 
aiTcestry md achieven3:ettt,s^-he cxtOliTin the highest' 
terms.* The Essence of Polity, then, according to 
the explicit testimony of its own author, is a scholar’s 
compilation based priricipally upon the Artha^astra 
of Kautilya. In accordance with this description 
we find that the author, while excluding from his 
purview the whole of Kautilya’s material relating 
to civil law and the departments of the administra- 
tion,'fUrnishes what amounts to a metrical paraphrase 
of the rest. It must, however, he remembered to 
K^iandaka’s credit that he arrange Jii^ borrowed*., 
matenal under more convenient headings, while Jie ' 
multiplies^ ft may be with pedantic thoroughness, 
the categofiM into whiW hTs^^m rules of public 
policy arc rcsol vab le.f While Kahtilya’s work is , 
the chief source of Ka mand aka’s inspiration, he i^ 
"'e hope to show presently, IctJthe |3,rahrni'-_ 
nical canon for som e p hases of his thought. 

♦ I 2-7. Elsewhere (III 6) Kamandaka, citing an opinion 
of Kaut ilya, characteii.s03 it as the teaching of his master. 

t Of. e.g. Kamandaka’a division of his work into separate 
chapters dealing with the circle of States (raaadala) (XII-XIII), 
the six forms of foreign policy ( XIV-XVI), deliberation 
in the State Council (XVII), and the conduct of the Ambas¬ 
sador (XVIII-XIX). Also cf. Kamandaka’s lists of the 
different kinds of alliance (XIV), war (XV), neutrality and 
majching (Ch. XVI), as well as the ILsts of kings with whom 
alliance shoiild he made and of those with whom it should 
not be made (XIV). 
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Beginning our survey of Kamandaka's political 
ideas with his treatment of the'concejpt of, seven 
limbs of. sovereignty’, we have to observe that the 
autfior takes over from his master the specific ordor 
in which the ‘calamities’ of the limbs are describee.* 
Along with this Kamandaka /combines, however 
incongruously, a notion that was at best dimly per¬ 
ceived by Kaufilya, the notion, namely, of the or ganic 
relation of the factors of sovereignty/ Thus he 
applies in one place the epithet '* helpful to one 
another” (parasparopakari) to the seven limbs, and 
he explains his meaning by saying that sovereignty 
does not flourish even if it is deficient in one single 
limb t In this passage is evidently embodied an idea 
which, if wc might express it in the technical language 
of political theory^ would be called that of the in- 
tegration of the governmental units'. 

When we turn to consider the general theory p.f 
kingshij) in .Ka,nia.ndaka. we find him virtually 
reproducing in a somev/hat perfunctory fashion 
some of the basic ideas , of the older masters. He has, 
to begin with, a lively sense of the importance of 
the king’s office from the point of view of the subjects. 
Protection, he says in one place, depends upon the 
king ; the science of agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
trade (vartta), in its turn, depends upon protection, 
if this science were to be suspended, the people would 
not live even though they might breathe. Like 
the clouds, Karaandaka goes on, the king is the 
refuge~’bf all creatures : if the clouds were to go 
wrong, the creatures could still live, but they could 


• XXII 93. Cf. Kaut. pp. 322-324. 
t VII1-2. 





not do so if the king were to go wrong.* * * § According 
to this view, then, the king’s office is t he pri mary 
as well as the essential condition of existence.f In 
an earlier passage the aiitlSor shows how the happiness 
as well as the misery of the people depends upon the 
personality of the king. There he says that the 
king who is approved by the aged persons causes 
prosperity and rejoicing, while he wlio is an imper¬ 
fect guide plunges the people in utter destruction. { 
While thus inculcating the old notion of the 
paramount importance of the king’s office, Kaman- 
daka, it should be particularly remarked, fails to 
mention, as he might very well have done, the theo¬ 
ries of divine creation of the king. Indeed it appears 
that the author’s references to the divine nature of 
the king, much as this doctrine was familar by this 
time, arc few in number and indirect in their nature.§ 
The result of this half-hearted acceptance of the 
older teaching may be seen, we think, in the remark¬ 
ably colourless fashion in which tlie author handles 
the old doctrine relating to the submission of the 
subjects. The people, lie says, lionour even as they 
honour Prajapati (Brahma.) tlie king who is virtuous, 

* 112-i;:^. 

t Siuiilarly in IV 3j, after doseribing the duties of Uie castes 
and the orders, the author states that should the king not 
exist, righteousness would perish, and if righteonsnrss were 
to disappear, the world itself would be destroyed. 

t I 9-10. 

§ One such refeivucc may be quoted. In the intjodiictory 
verse where it is customary to offer sahiiaUon to a deity for the 
purpose of removing obstacles, the author pronoimceH bene¬ 
diction upon the king, the lord, the auspicious one, wielding 
tlio sceptre, through whose might the world follows the eternal 
path.* Tliis is justiflod, as the commentator I'omarks, by 
the plea that the king is ci^ated out of the essences of the 
i-Uiardian deities and is animated by the god Visiju, {Vide 
Sankararya*s commentary on Kamandaka II.) 
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who protects his subjects well and who conquers the 
towns of his enemies.* 

k When we look out in Kamandaka’s work for the 

principles counteracting those of monarchical autho* 
rity, wc find it to be an almost complete blank. There 
is, however, one extract which, while occurring in 
the context of passages justifying the king’s authority, 
incidentally embodies, we think, the idea of the 
king’s duty of protection. There it is said, “ The 
king protects the people ; the latter cause him tp 
thrive (by payment of the sixth part of the produce 
and the like"). Protection, however, is better than 
caushig^ prosperftyT sincc' if the formeiy were to--dis¬ 
appear; the latter wquld7be an evil e^n .if it could 
exist.”t Tn this extract the last phrase is particularly 
noticeable. Its meaning, as the commentator 
points out, is that in the absence of protection what¬ 
ever is paid by the subjects for making the king 
thrive is impure in the sense of being mixed up with 
the sins of the subjects.f 


* 1 11 . 
t I 1 b 

j Kamandaka’s silence with regard to the theory ot the 
king’s divine creation and his colourless i-efercnce to the 
doctrine of submission of the subjects, are matched by a Tamil 
author belonging to the early centuries of the Ohristiar. era, 
the illustrious Tiruvnllnvar who treats the subject of kingship 
in one of the sections of his famous work called the Kiirnl. 

this coincidence be taken to bo a measure of the (lualitied 
success as yet attained by the Brabminical tliooricB of the 
origin such as those that are exhibited in 1 he IManu- 
samhita and the Mahftbharata ? It will probably help us 
to answer this question if we remember that the attitude of 
Kiimandaka and the Tamil poet presents a marked contrast 
to that of the canonical authors of this period, whose theories 
of kingship are saturated, as we hope to show prc.sently, with 
the doctrines of the king’s divine nature and of the obedience 
of the subjects. 








Kamandaka’s rules relating to tlie art of govern¬ 
ment properly’ so called, which form as might be 
expected the core of his tliought, have little, if any, 
independent interest. It will be enough to illustrate 
their nature by means of two examples. Kaman- 
daka urges upon the king in the early part of his work* 
the *imcessity of sclf-djsoipline and intellectual -Lcainr i 
ing,’ his rules to this effect being merely an ampli- 
Rcation of those laid down by Kau jilya . He con¬ 
cents” thisdiscipline to be the essential requisite 
of successful government, for he says, “ How can 
the person who is unable to control his own mind 
conquer the earth extending up to the sea ?”t In 
some later verses he drives his lesson home in the 
fashion of his master by quoting the instances of those 
who achieved success through .sense-control and of 
those who failed through its neglect.J 

Next to his inculcation of discipline on the king’s 
part may be mentioned as an illustration of the 
author’s statecraft his'rule of punishment’ (danda). 
Paraphrasing a text'^TICatltllya: KSmandaka shows 
the evils of excessive severity as well as leniency, 
and he^-ccommends the infliction of just pur)ishinent;§ 
With equal fidelity to his master he points out in 
a later passage, the function of punishment as the 
'grand safeguard against anarchy, and he connects 
this with the t>ld Brahrainical idea of the universal 
wickedness of men'||. Since creatures with their 
proper duties violated, he says, have a tendenc y to 

* I 21-60 ; IF 61-71. 

- t I 39. 

j I 60, 58-00. 

§ V 37. 

II Cf. i^p. 107,151 supra, 










prey upon one another, there arises in the absence of 
punishment the destructive condition indicated by 
the maxim of the fishes (matsyanyaya). Amplifying 
this idea in the following verse, the author states that 
this world, shelterless and being perforce caused to 
sink Jnto hell under the influence of desire, greed and 
the like, is sustained by the king by means of punish¬ 
ment. ^ This is followed by two other verses of the 
same nature, but it is unnecessary to quote them 
here. 

When we turn from the above to consider the 
author’s attitude towards ^oralitj^ in so far as his 
rules of policy are concerned, we find him occupying 
a position which, in its attempt to condone partially 
Machiavellian statecraft^ from the point of view of 
authoritative example, betrays the ^influence of the 
Mahabharatalf lu the beginning of hi s wor k he_ 
broadly inculcates the king’s observance of the rule 
ciFViftuous coiiHuct. ^The king who~7s devoted to 
righteous conduct,* he says, unites himself and after¬ 
wards liis people with the threefold end of life, while 
he who is of an opposite nature destroys both with¬ 
out doubt. In the following lines he drives his 
lesson home by quoting the example of the good king 
Vaijavana and the wicked king Nahusa, and hex, , . ' 
aclmonjshes^t^^^^^ to seek his welfare with righte¬ 
ousness as his guide.f This, however, does not 
prevent the author from reproducing in the actual 
details of his statecraft some of the typical rules of 
the Arthasastra. Thus in his chapter relating to 



♦ V40-tl. 
t Cf. p. 202 supra. 
i I 16^16. 












the suppression of disturbers of the public peace 
he writes thatHhe king should slay without delay 
the wicked ones’ (dusyah)—that is, as the author 
explains, those sinful favourites of the king who 
singly or collectively ham the kingdom—either 
secretly,’ or else publicly after causing them to incur 
the enmity of the people.^ In another place Kaman- 
daka, while analysing the seven traditional forms 
of policy (upaya) divides punishment into three 
classes, of which the first-named (viz. slaying) is 
subdivided into two kinds, namely the open and the 
secret. While the former should be applied, Kaman- 
daka thinks, against the enemy who is hated by the 
people, the latter should be inflicted upon those who 
irritate the subjects, who arc the king’s favourites, 
and who are powerful and oppressive to the others. 
This last form of punishment, the author explains, 
consists in the application of poison, secret appliances, 
weapons, and ointments causing sores.f In the 
third and last extract bearing on this point Kaman- 
daka divides'fighting into two classes, namely fair 
and treacherous"' The former, we are told, should 
be resorted to when the king has the advantage of 
time and place, has seduced the enemy’s elements of 
sovei'cignty (or subjects) and is powerful, but the 
latter should he followed in the contrary circums¬ 
tances. This last form of fighting comprises, as we 
learn from the numerous examples given by the 
author, various methods of slaying the enemy by 


* IX 9-10. Cf. p. 149, supra. It may be mentioned in ( his 
connection that , Kfipmandaka^s example 'Of contiivances 0»r 
socpot punishment (Ibid 11-12) is copied from Kautilya p. 239. 
t XXVII 9-12. 







attacking him on unfavourable ground or when he 
is off his guard.* 

Rules like the above might have been justified 
by Kamandaka, as they were by his master, merely 
point of view of the interests of, the .society 
m of tli e State. It is, how eve r, ch ar acteristic of the 
author. t hat he seeks in t!m"course of the ehaj)^s 
just c i ted to justify his statecraft on the higher ground 
ot m o ralit y.^~~TFus while advising the king to sup¬ 
press the disturbers of the public peace, he writes, 
“ Kings tiiat were almost like sages had recourse to 
righteous slaughter ; hence the king is not afflicted 
with sin by slaying the wicked in the interests of 
righteousness.”f Again, in his chapter relating to 
unrighteous fighting the author winds up by saying 
that the slaying ol the foe by treachery does not 
involve the obstruction of righteousness, and he 
quotes the example of the Kurn hero Asvatthama 
« w'ho slew the Pandava host during night-time when 
it w'as absorbed in deep slumber. J 

II 

Let us now' turn to the second class of writings 
that may be said more or less properly to fall within 
the limits of this chapter. This is the collection of 
the P uran as and the minor Law-books (Smritis), 
which represents duHiiy'this'^b'd ' 

of the Brahminical canon, just as Kamandaka’s 

* XXXI 54-f»8. Of. pp. 149-150, supra, 
t IX 5. In connection with this point it should be noticed 
that Kamandaka introduces (Ibid 7) an elastic definition of 
morality (dharma), making it synonymous with the appinved 
opinion of the Aryas learned in the canon, 
t XXXI 71. 
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Nitisilra rcpreseuts the literature of ArthaSastra.^ 
Here again, as in the former case,^he signs of decline 
as compared with the vigorous speculation of the 
earlier epoch are writ large on the surface! For in 
the first place much as the authors of the Puranas 
worked out in their sections on rajadharma and 
Niti the ideas of the older canon, especially in rela¬ 
tion to the king’s office, their contributions are 
essentially of the nature of Compilations based upon 
the earlier material.Nothing, moreover, is more 
characteristic of these authors, in so far as our point 
of view is concerned, than their Endless and mono¬ 
tonous repetition of the rules of kingly conduct in 
the place of speculations of an abstract nature!^ 
As regards the minor Law-books we find that how¬ 
ever interesting may be the development of the 
theory of kingship in these works, they make 


* Strictly speakittg it is the Mahapiinnias alone that should 
be included along with the minor Smritis in the present sociion. 
but for the sake of convenience it has b<;on thought advisable 
to draw upon the minor Puriipas as well. 

t A remarkable instance of what wo think to bo pious 
plagiarism occurs in tlie Agni Pvira^a (OrXXX.VIl“CCXrjU 
which contains a long discourse on N5ti that purports to have 
been addressed by king Kama to his broth(?r l^k^rnapa. It 
consists in reality of a string of unacknowledged qiiokitions 
called from the successive chapters of Kilinandaka’s Nitisara. 

t A further sign of decline in our view is the description 
in the Garuda Piu’apia (CVIII 1) of .Nitibastra as a science of 
general morals, of which the art of government Artha4asti*a is 
a branch. 
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after all but a slight contribution to political 
theory. ♦ 

To illustrate the political ideas of the works that 
we are now considering, it will be enough to describe 
their ‘The Pura nas repeat in 

some passages the older view of the priniary maj)ort- 

from the standpoint of the 
subjects.* The author of the^j^rihaddharina Parana, 
for instance, declares in one place that the four orders 
(a^ramas) are capable of enjoying their existence 
only under*T^KFTcm^ pi^teefimiT^w^ 

"penty in theItbsence of the king 

ufpoir Tnoth^f person~an3~ fs therefore insecure^* It 
Ts,^libwevex^ the doctrine of the king’s 

Mivine nature—a doctrine which, as we have seen 
elsewhere, is as old as the Vedic Samhitfis—that the 
authors whom we are now considering depend for the 
purpose of stressing the principle of monarchical 
authority'. Thus the author last cited declares in 
one place'that the king has a divine body in the 

The paucity of political ideas in the Puranas and the 
minor Smritis is explained partly at any rate by their nature 
aud scope. The rurdi;ia3, as Prof. Biihler pointed out long ago 
(S. B. E. Vol. XXV, Preface, p. xci), arc “ popular sec¬ 
tarian compilations of mythology, philosophy, history and 
the saorod law, intended, as they arc now used, for the instruc¬ 
tion of the unlettewid classes, including the upper divisions 
of tho Sudravan^ia, the so-called Sachchhudras.” The minor 
Bmritis, again, apart from the fact that they liave come 
down to us mostly in a fragmentary form, are concemed in the 
main with the branches of civil and criminal law alone. 

t Quoted in Hemairi, Ohaturvargacliiutamaui, Vrata- 
hhaigidam, Vol. IT, p. 10(50. The same idea is conveyed in 
another passage of the Brihaddharma Purai;ia (Furva- 
khaodam IV 33) in the form of a striking metaphor. There 
it is declared thaL^Taxid.witM^t fi_ kii^^ likei a woman 
without a hueh^ud. 
















form of a mortal, and again, that the king who has 
the same physical attributes and limbs as other men 
lives on earth as a god.* the idea of the king’s 
divinity ^is presented by these authors in the 'tyo 
di.stinct forms that we have found to occur in the 
Manusamiiita and the Silntiparvan, namely, that 
involving the equivalence of the kind’s functions to 
those o f the deities and that signifying the king’s 
by the Supreme God out of the divine ele¬ 
ments. Both these notions, it will be presently 
seen, are connected with the king’s fulfilment of 
the essential duties of his office. The first may be 
illustrated by means of the following examples, 
•rhe king, we are told by Narada as well as 
Brihatparalaira, as.sumes the forms of five deities, 
namely Fire, Indra, the Moon, Yama and Kiibera, 
according as he fulfils an equivalent number of 
functions.^ Slightly altered versions of the above 
may be traced in the Mnrkandeya and the Brihad- 
dharma Puratias.f ^The account in the Agni Puraaa 
is somewhat different in' as much as it conceives the 
king as assuming the forms of nine deities according 
to the nature of his functions.' The king, we are 

♦ Quoted, llemadri (loc. cit.). Narada (XVfll 52) cornpare-s 
the king to a deity. 

t Quoted in Mitramisra’s Rajaiuiiprakasla, pp. 20-21. The 
text of Narada here cited corresponds to chapter XVI11 20-31 
of the published work. (Vide S. B. E. Vol. XXXril pp. 217- 
218). In another passage quoted by Mitraniisra (op. cit. 
pp. 21-22) Narada odds, “ The king by virtue of his brightness ' 
and purity is like the Being without beginning and without 
end, provided he does not stray from the path (of duty).” 

f ^he list in the MarkaijLcieya (XVII 21) has the Sun and 
Wind in place of Fire and Kubera, while that of the Brihad- 
dharma (Uttarakhanijam III 0-7) has (Siva) and Varuj^a 
in the place of Indra and Kubera, 
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told, is like the sun because he ean be gay.ed at w ith 
diffictilty on account of his lustre ; he is like the^ 
moon because he is the object of gratification to the 
people through his sight; he is the god of wind 
since he sweeps the world with his spies ; he is Manu 
Vaivasvata because of his punishing crimes ; lie is 
the god of fire when he bui-ns the evil-minded ; he is 
Kubera when he gives away wealth to the Jwicc - 
born ; he is X'aruna since he showers wealth ; he is 
theTEarth as he sustains the world by his forbearance, 
and he is the god Hari because he protects the people 
by exercising the powers of enthusiasm, counsel, and 
the like,* 

Let us next mention the passages illustrating the 
doctrine of the Brihatpara^ara 

states in one place that the. Creator forined_the king 
; out of the essenc es o f ei^glit.^scpjiratc, 
names are specified by the author.f This idea occurs 
in an amplified form in the Briliaddliarraa Puraua 
which states that the liOrd of creatures (Prajapati) 
formed the king’s person by taking lordship from 
Indra, power from Agui, cruelty from Yama, pros¬ 
perity from the Moon, riches from the god of wealth, 
and steadiness from Visriu. J 

The theory of the king’s divine nature naturally 
pleads to that of the ^submission and obedience of 
I the subjects', which the canonical authors whom we 
are now treating .appear likewise to have derived 
from the Manusamhita and the Mahabharata. This 

* CCXXV 17-20. 

t Vide Mitramisra, op. cit., ji. 10. 

j Uttarakhanijam HI 8-9. The Matsya Puiai,ia (CCXXVl 
1-12) combines the idea of tlio Icing’s divine creation with 
that of the equivalence of his functions to tlioso of the deities. 







obligation on the part of the subjects is justified, 
as before, partly on the ground of the primary im¬ 
portance of the king’s office and partly on that of his 
divine nature.* * * § The Brihaddharma Purana states 
in one place that the king assumes the forms of five 
distinct deities and therefore none should harm or 
vilify him.f According to Devala the mother is 
Hari (Visnii), the father is a deity, the elder brother 
is the god Krisna, the preceptor is the god Visnu, 
and tlie king is a god in visible form ; therefore none 
should harm them.J The king’s command, so runs 
a couple of verses in Narada, makes impure men 
pure and vice versa: hence he should not be 
slighted or abused.§ Elsewhere Narada declares in 
language recalling a celebrated text of Gautama’s 
Dharmasastra, “ Two persons, a Brahinana and a 
king, arc declarcdT^nje^ex^Mp from censure and 
corporal punTshment in tKis"^ world ; ^ 

sustain tjh^ 

""while in the above extracts the canonical authors 
would seem to teach the""king’s right of imnumity 
from harm^, they inculcate in other passages more or 
less on the same twofold basis of the king’s divinity 

* Narada, it will be presently seen, adds a third ground 
involving tho king’s personal merit, which we an) doubtless to 
ajidcfstaud was acquired by the latter in his previous birth. 

I tJttarakhai;i(Ja!n HI 0-7. 

X Vide Itemg-dri, Cbaturvargachintamapi, Praya^chitta- 
khai?(J«m Pl>. 70-77. 

§ Vide Mitrami6ra, op. cit. p. 22. 

i( XV" and XVT 20, Jolly’s translation, Of. Gaui. V"III 1.-3 ; 
XI 31-32, quoted pp. 02-03^ supra. We may mention in this 
ooj)nectiou that Nanula (XVIII 12) forbiJs advising or rebuking 
R king as well as a Brabmaijia on account of tlicir dignity and 
sanctity, and elsewhere (Ibid Hd) he includes both the king and 
the Brahma!(^a in the list of eight sacicd objects. 








and the nature of liis ofljce the duty of obedience on 
the part of the subjects. The king’s command, 
says Brihatparasara ijj oacplace, is his great majesty ; 
he who disregards tiiis should bo slain by means of 
weapons. Whatever the king hears, does and speaks, 
should be done by all his subjects. He who dis¬ 
regards the king’s power at once perishes, finally 
the author clinches his arguments by putting a ques¬ 
tion. “ Who will not,” he asks, “ obey the command 
of the person that quickly docs, sees, hears, knows, 
causes to shine and protects, everything, since he is 
born out of the essences of all deities ? ” * We may 
notice in this passage a tendency to develop the 
older teaching relating to the obedience of the sub¬ 
jects. This tendency, we think, is most prominent 
in the next passage that w'e shall consider. The 
king’s command, says Narada in one place, should be 
obeyed, otherwise death would follow. What the 
king says, be it right or WTong, is the law (dharma) 
of the suitors. The king lives on this earth like a 
visible Indra ; the people cannot prosper by violating 
his orders. W’hatever a king does is right, that is 
the settled rule, because the protection of tlie world 
is entrusted to him and on account of his majesty 
and benignity towards all creatures, a husband 
though w'ortliless must be always worshipped by 
"his tvives, iff thrjsame way the king though fee^e 
i^iould be worshijjped by his,.siibje.cts. Through fear 
of the king’s command the people do not swerve 
from their duties. The subjects are purchased by the 
king’s austerity, he is their master, therefore they 
should submit to his command ; their pursuits of 


♦ Vide op, cit. p, 2‘J, 





agrifiulture, pasturage ami the like (varta), depenri 
upon the king.* In this extract it is categorically 
stated that the ^king should be honoured irre spect - 
personal qualifications, and his~orders 
obeyed without reference to their moral justification^ 
Whether the further implication of this theory as 
involving absolute non-resistance on the part of the 
subjects was realized by the author, it is impossible 
to say. But there can be no doubt that the above 
passage marks the culmination of the Hindu doc¬ 
trines of submission and obedience and makes the 
closest approach to the Western theory of Divine 
Right. 

And yet while sufficiently emphasizing as above 
the principle of monarchical authority, the authors 
whom we are now considering are careful to re-iterate, 
however partially, the principles tending to check 

the abuse of.thejcing’s power. These writers, to 

begin with, repeatedly express the idea that the 
king is the universal protector.f The duty of pro¬ 
tection moreover, is enjoined by means of the usual 


Quoted, Mltrami^ra, op. cit. p. 22. 

j Tho Garu<jlapur4\i?a (vide Mitianii^ra, op. cit. p. 20) 
declares that the king is the strength of the weak. A passage 
ol the Kalikapiirfi,j.ia (Ibid p. 30} stal-es that the king Is the 
son of the son less, the riches of the poor, the mother of the 
motherless, the father of the fntherloss, the protector of those 
who have no supporter, the husband of the widow, the servant 
of those who have none such and tho friend of men. Brihaspati 
(Ibid p. 24) declares that the king (rajan) is so called because 
he gladdens (riiljayati) his subjects with the fourfold division 
of his troops and because he shines in Ins own person. A 
text of Katyayana (Ibid p. 30) mentions that the king i.s called 
the preceptor of those who have none, tho home of the hoiuc- 
lets, the son of the sonless, and the father of the fatherless. 
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sanctions * It shotild further be observed that as 
in the Manusamhita, the conception of the king’s 
divine creation is here held to involve his divinely 
ordained duty of protection rather than his divirre 
right to rule.f 


♦ The Brihaddharmapurap^a <Uttarakhai.i<Jam III 10-11) 
states that the king who protecta hia subjocDS acquires the 
sixth part of their spiritual merit and performs, os it were, a 
thousand A4vainedha sacrifices. According to the Marka^ideya- 
purapa (XXVII IM) the king gains a portion of righteousness 
by T)rott?cting his subjects. The king, we are told iu th‘> Agni- 
Xmra^a (COXXII 7; 9-11), who oppresses hin subjects shall live 
for ever in hell. The person who protects his subjects, the 
author continues, lives as it were in heaven, whih3 hell is the 
abode of the man whose subjects are not protected. The 
king earns a sixth part of the merits as well a.s the demerits 
of Ills subjects. He acquires virtue by means of protection 
and incurs sin by its default. 

f Of. Matsya Purai;ia (COXXVI 1) where the king is said 
to have been created by the Self—existent One (?.c. Bralunfi.) 
for the purpose of infliicbing punishment and of protecting all 
creatures. For the view in the Manusamhit&, vide p. 183, 
supra. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




Tub Commentaries of Medhatitui, Vijnanesvara, 

AND Apakarka—The* Jaina Nitivakya- 
MRITAM AND SlIORT (LaGHU) ArIIAN- 
NiTi. Circa 000—1200 A. D. 

1 

Ooneral tendoxicies and chamoteiiatics of political idea« 
in the commentaries—Kajadliarma and Da^^idaniti—The 
duties of kingsliip are not Uinited to the Rsairiya order, but 
apply to all rulers of tomtories—The king’s duty of protection 
is not confined to the taxable glasses alone, but it extends to 
ail subjects—The duty of punishment is compulsory, not 
optional—The right of the subjects to take up arras extends to 
normal times—The right to rebellion on the ground of incom- 
petoncy of the ruler. 

n 

Character of the NitivakyAiuritam and the Laghu-arhaii- 
iiiti—Hemachandra's view of the origin of the science of polity 
(lajaniti)—Soinadeva’s doctrine of the king’s divinity and 
of the duty of the subjects with reference to their ruler, 

I 

We have endeavoured in the preceding chapters 
to describe the more or less connected theories of 
politics that are presented by the Hindu authors. 
The writers who shall immediately occupy our atten¬ 
tion in this chapter, namely, the commentators of 
the two great Smriti treatises of Manu and Yajha- 
vulkya. fail from their very nature to formulate 
S’lc-Ii theories. On the contrary they touch, in the 
30 



course of their survey of the rajadharma sections of 
the original works, on some of the points raised 
therein. 'The scholiasts, moreover, are distinguished 
from the earlier authors by their peculiar method 
which involves, as we vshall presently soe,^a curious 
admixture of verbal interpretation and reasoned 
argument? With all these disadvantages the authors 
whom we are now treating 'deserve to occupy an 
'important place in the history of Hindu political ideas. 
To them belongs the credit of clarifying the eoneep- 
tion of the king’s duties which was in danger of being 
obscured by a narrow and fjedautic interpretation 
of the canonical texts, and in the case of Medhatithi, 
the greatest of them all, that of amplifying as well 
the rights of the subjects beyond the point reached 
by the canonists.* 

Before taking up the theories of those authors 
relating to the king and his subjects, let us consider 
brieHy Medhatithi’s treatment of the allied, if not 
identical, concepts of rajadharma and dandaniti. 
To understand this point, it is necessary to remember 


* The Uireo groat scholiasts of this period whom we pmposo 
treat in this section are Modhatithi, VijfitineiSvara, and 
Apardria. Tho lii*st is the author of the oldest extent com¬ 
mon tary of the JManusamhita, and lio is believed to have lived 
nob later ihan in the tenth century A. D. (Vid: liiihler, S. B. E., 
Vol. XXV, Introduction, p. j5Xxi). The second wrote the 
famous commentary on Ydjnhvfilkya called tho Mitaksara 
which is to this day the text-book of all schools of Hindu law 
except that of .H<mgal. He is said to have flourished in the 
latter half of the ehjventh century A, D. (Vide West and 
Bhhler’s Digest, p. 17). The tiurd author Apararka who wrote 
.'i fresh oornmeiit^ry on Yajfiavalkya is said to have boon a 
king of Western India and to have reigned between 1140 and 
1180 A. D. (Vide Mayne, Hindu Law and Vnage, seventh 
edition, p, 28), 



that much as vS^mc authoritiCwS (especially the Safxti- 
parv^an) expressly decla»i'e some branches pf the 
rajadharma to be based not upon the Vedas bu^upon, 
reason experience,* the a.sj>ociation of this 

concept ^itji the great doctrine of varnasramadharma 
^vould of itself s ugg est^ its descent, from the Vedas 
wliich form the primary source of the dharma. We 
must further observe in this connection that Manu 
(VTI 43) applies the epithet eternal (sasvati) which 
is usually reserved for the Vedas alone to the science 
of Darujianiti, while the Santiparvan (ch. LIX) as¬ 
cribes its creation to the god Brahma. Medhatithi 
lakes up an attitude that is opposed to these tenden¬ 
cies. Commenting on the opening verse of Maiurs 
seventh chapter he writes, Here indeed the duties 
having other authorities (than the Vedas) for their 
source arc explained. All duties have not the Vedas 
as their source. With regard to duties having other 
sources, what is not inconsistent with the sacred 
canon is explained.” Again, while expounding the 
verse in wdiich Dandaniti is characterised as above, 
Medhatithi explains away the term ‘ eternal ’ by 
calling it a mere eulogy. In the above extracts, it 
will be observed, the author’s meaning is expressed 
in a negative fashion. We nuay perhaps put it posi¬ 
tively by saying that rajadharma is based, in so far 
as these are not inconsistent witli the canon, upon 
the lessons of reason and experience, and that 
‘ dandaniti ’ is a science of historical origin. 

Turning to the next point which relates to the 
concept of kingship* we may begin by observing that 
the canonical doctrine of varnasramadharma implied 


Cf. pp. 197—198, supra. 
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that the duty of protecting the people was ortlinarily 
‘reserved for the Ksatriya alone! Accordingly Manu, 
while introducing his description of the king’s duties, 
expressly ascribes them to an individual of the 
Ksatriya caste.* Medhatitlii, however, applies his 
Vnixed method of verbal interpretation and reasoned 
argument to enlarge the connotation of kingship 
beyond the bounds of the Ksatriya order? He 
writes (commentary on Vlf 1), “ The word ‘ rajan ’ 
(king) here does not signify the Ksatriya caste alone, 
but (it) applies to a person possessing (the attributes 
of) coronation, lordship and such other qualities. 
Therefore the expression " what conduct the nripa 
(king) should follow’ is used. TJie use of the word 
niipa signifies the right of one possessing the lord¬ 
ship of a territory.” Commenting on another verse| 
he says, “ By (the use of) the words ‘by the Ksatriya 
etc.’ it is indicated that the Ksatriya alone is entitled 
to (the possession of a) kingdom. The expression 
implies that in the Ksatriya’s absence assigning 
(atidesa) (of his functions) is also to be allowed, 
otherwise there would follow the destruction of the 
s\il)jccts.’ Lastly, while explaining the first verse 
of the eighth chapter of Manu, Mcdhatithi 
states, “ The word parthiva (i.e. king) signifies 
that this precept applies not merely to I he Ksatriya, 
but also to another lord of territory who is a ruler 
on earth. For otherwise the kingdom would not be 
stable.” The gist of the above extracts may perhaps 


♦ Manu VII 2: ** A Ksatriya, who h/us r^coived according 
to the rule the sficrament prescribed by the Veda, must duly 
protect this whole (world).” S. B. E. Vol. XXp. 210. 
t VII 2. 
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be expressed by sayihg that *the incidents and duties 

ruler appry^fd apygne else 
who discharges the functions of the former'. This 
conclusion is based, as far as tlie reasoned argument 
is concerned, upon the plea that the observance of 
the limitations imposed by the sacred canon upon 
the ruler is a necessarj^ condition of the security of 
the kingdom.^ 

The above conception of the king’s duties as 
transcending the limitations of the Ksatriya order 
is amplified by A'^ijnane^vam. Commenting on the 
introductory verse of Yajhavalkya’s chapter on 
judicial procedure he observes, ‘‘ The use of the 
word ‘ nripa ’ shows that this duty (namely, that 
of protection) does not belong to the Ksatriya alone, 
but (it extends) to any other person that is occupied 
with the task of protecting the people (prajapalanadhi- 
kritasya). Explaining an earlier verse * he states, 
“ Though this aggregate of kingly duties is laid down 
with reference to the king, it should be understood 
to apply to (an individual) of another caste who is 
engaged in the work of governing a district, a pro¬ 
vince etc. (visayamandaladiparipalanadhikritasya); 
for the word ‘ nripa ’ in the texts ‘ I shall speak of 
the kingly duties (rajadharma) ’ and ‘ as the king 
(nripa) should behave ’ is separately used, and be¬ 
cause the collection of taxes has protection for its 
object, and protection depends upon the exercise of 
th(‘ sceptre.'’ According to these passages, then, 
the duties of kingship appertain not only to th* 
Ksatriya ruler, but also to all other persons including | 
governors and district oflicers who are charged with J 


♦ Yaj. I am, 



t he t ask of goYemment* This contention, it should 
be observed, is upheld as far as rational argument 
is concerned, by the old principle of the necessary 
connection between taxation and protection. 

Apararka, finally, inculcates the above idea of the 
incidence of the Ksatriya duties by insisting that 
the government of the subjects necessarily involves 
the fulfilment of the duties attached thereto, and 
in particular that the collection of taxes involves 
the duty of protection. He observes, in the course 
of his commentary on a verse of Yajnavalkya,* 
“All this is laid down for the Ksatriya who governs 
the kingdom. When, however, a non-ksatriya does 
the duty of a Ksatriya, he too should perform this 
whole (set of duties) by virtue of the maxim ‘ from 
having recourse to that (particular) occupation 
follows the acquisition of that particular duty,’ and 
because the protection of the people is involved in 
the acceptance of taxes. Every one, indeed, who 
offers wealth seeks a benefit inseparably attaching 
to himself. Moreover, offering of taxes has no ptbcir 
reason than self-protection. Therefore it is proved 
that he who takes the taxes is bound to protect the 
people.” 

I , Next to this remarkable extension of the canonical 
p' duties of tile king beyond the charmed circle of the 
i Ksatriya order,t may be mentioned Medhatithi’s 

* Yaj. I '3m. 

t The above discussion relatiu}^ to the incidence of the 
Ksatriya duties may, wo think, bo connecUMi nlth one of the 
most important events in the history of India during this 
period, namely the rise of the Rajputs. Tn the interval of six 
or seven centuries between the death of the emperor Harsa 
c. 648 A..D. and the Muhammadan conquest Rajput houses 
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insistence upon the principle that the ‘king’s 
of protection is applicable to ^ilj classes‘of hiX sub¬ 
jects. The key to the author’s conception lies, we 
think, in the connection traceable as early as in the 
Dharrnasutras’^ between the collection of taxes and 
protection. This, when interpreted in the narrow 
dogmatic sense, would lead to the view that the 
taxable classes alone were entitled to Ihe bcn< fit 
of the king’s protection. Mcdhatithi’s observation;; 
may be construed as an emphatic denial of this 
extreme dogmatic position. Manu states in one 
place, A K.satriya, who has received according to 
the rule the sacrament prescribed by the Veda, must 
duly undertake the protection of this whole (world).”! 
Commenting on this verse Mcdhatithi writes that 
the use of the word ‘ sarvasya ’ (of the wiiole) in the 
text shows that it includes the subjects paying taxes 
along with those who arc poor and friendless. Again 
while commenting upon another verse which en¬ 
joins the king to restore stolen property to the 
owners thereof,! Mcdhatithi says that by the men¬ 
tion of the word ‘ail’ in the text it is to he understood 

ruled most of tho kingdoms of Vortliorn India and the Oercan 
These familios, in spite of their ctiim to K-iatriya ancsti-v' 
derived thoir origin in reality from the ilinduir.ed fnreipi,’ 
irnmigiant or indigenous tribes «!f. Vincoiti. .Smitii, f^x/ord 
nwtory of India, p. 172). In the.se circ.umslances the rclaljorjs 
of tJio ruling fajiuJie.s witli tiieir subjecls Mould, it might be 
supposed, become a burning >|Ucstion of t)w times, nml this 
it might be, was t.jvated by the canonicnl .■jcholiosts in the’ 
passages quoted above. 

Vide p. (55, supra. 

t 'VH 2. 

t VIII to : Property stolen by (Idevcs must bo n^sfored 
by tho king tio (nion of) all castes (van;a): a king wlio uso.s 
such (jm>p<M fy) for himself incurs f ho guilt of a thief/' 
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tliat property should be restored even to the chaiida- 
las!'’ The third extract bearing on this point is more 
important than the preceding ones in as much as it 
is based upon sound reasoning. Manu writes in one 
place, “ By protecting those who live as (bccomei^) 
Aryans and by removing the thorns, kings vsolel}^ intent 
on guarding their subjects rcacli heaven,’’ * Com¬ 
menting on this verse Medhatithi states, By them 
(namely, those who live as become Aryans) are under¬ 
stood the indigent, the friendless and the Srotriyas 
who are exempt from taxes and tolls. Attainment 
of heaven by protecting them is justified. In the 
case of others, since (protection is) purchased by 
means of subsistence (vrittiparikritattvat), its denial 
gives rise to sin,—while from the exchange of pro¬ 
pitiation by (means of) protection follows only 
the absence of sin, and thence heaven (is attained).” 
Here, it will be observed, the autlior agrees that there 
a difference in the nature oTfHe f^Igalions devolv¬ 
ing upoia. the king with reference to his taxable sub¬ 
jectsand the for while the protection of the 

former is held to ensure the king’s immunity from sin, 
that of the latter is conceived merely as ensuring a 
spiritual^reward. Medhatithi, indeed, goes so far as 
to refer in the immediately following sentence to an 
opinion acconling to which Manu’s text relating to 
the king’s attainment of heaven is a mere recom¬ 
mendation (arthavada). In the next passage, how¬ 
ever, the author takes up a bolder position and allirnis 
that the^king’s protection of the non-taxable classes 
is his obligatory dnty.-^ He writes, “ Even in the 
matter of protecting those who do not pay the 

♦ IX 253. 






taxes, the (duty) laid down by way of livelihood 
belongs to the king*” This lesson is driven home 
in the following lines with the help of analogies. 
“Artisans employed in crafts as a means of livelihood 
are made by the king to perform work by way of 
taking taxes from them in accordance with the rule 
‘artisans should perform some required work every 
month,’ so the king engaged in the performance of 
his duties and in protecting the people is made by 
the sacred canon to protect the Aryans (in the 
same way) as he is made to perform obligatory duties, 
just as the householder keeping the sacred fire per¬ 
forms obligatory duties in accordance with the sacred 
texts recommending desired objects, not for the 
attainment of heaven.” “ These (duties),” tlie author 
sums up, “ are not uttered for their power of pro¬ 
ducing (any visible) result, yet they are done ; simi¬ 
larly this (viz. the king’s duty of protecting the non- 
taxable classes) should be understood.” 

Allied to the above idea o f Me dhatithi—namcly 
that the king’s duty of protection extends to all 
classes of his subjects—is the opinion of Apararka that 
the duty of punishment of the guilty is a compulsory 
duty* The duty of punishment, it seems^ much as 
it is inculcated by the Hindu authors, is often support¬ 
ed as in the following passage from Yajiiavalkya by 
the promise of spiritual rewards alone* In accordance 
with the rule of interpretation applicalile to such 
cases this would signify that the above duty was 
not compulsory, but optional. Apararka meets this 
possible argument by quoting the canonical texts 
that impose penances for the king’s default in the 
infliction of punishment. He observes with reference 
81 
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to a verse of Yajnuvalkya rcquirin^^ the king to 
punish the guilty/*' “ lly these words it is not to be 
understood that punishment is a duty perronned for 
some particular object (and therefore optional). 
Because Vasistha prescribes penances for not carrying 
out this function : ' if people deser\ ing punishment 
are set free, the king should fast one (day and one) 
night, and the purohita three (days and) nights; if 
those not deserving punishment are punislied, tlie 
purohita should perform a kricJichhra penance (and) 
the king should fast three days and nights.’ 

From these extracts that emphasise tlie king’s 
essential duties of protection and the punishment 
of the guilty, let us turn to those which seek toJiextend 
the. rights of the subjects. First among these may 
be mentioned the right of taking up arms. “ Twice- 
born men,” says Mann in one place, “ may take up 
arms when (they are) hindered (in the fulfilment of) 
their duties, when destruction (threatens) the twice- 
born castes (varna), in (evil) times, in their own de^ 
fence, in a strife fen* the fees of oflieiating priests; 
and in order to protect women and Hrdhmanas ;Ji^ 
vjdio (under such circumstances) kills the cause of 
right, com|Tuts no sin.”t Commenting on these vei-ses 
Medhatithi first explains the meaning of the author 
by saying, ** When the king is negleeted and destruc¬ 
tion ensues, recourse should be taken to arms. At 
other times, tiowever, when the kingdom is well- 
governed, the king himself protects his people. 
Thus this is the sense.” Then he proceeds to 
amplify the author’s precept in the following wa\\ 

♦ T 357. 

t Vfll 348-340. 
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The king indeed cannot stretch his arms lo reach 
every individual. There are some wicked persons 
who obstruct even the royal officers (thAt are) very 
valorous and intent upon (the discharge of) their 
duties. But one always fears a person wielding 
weapons. Hence using w'eapons on all occasions is 
jiistilied.” Tn the following lines Medhatithi reverts 
to the rule of Mann and says, ‘‘ On sucli occasions 
recourse should be taken to arms for protecting one’s 
own wealth and relations. According to others the 
interests of other people also (should he served) in 
such times.” In the above extract, it will be 
observed, the author extends the canonical rule so 
as to open to the subjects the right of bearing arms 
even in normal times, and for the purpose of self- 
defence as well as the protection of others. This is 
based on the very sound argument of insufficiency of 
the state administration and the value of self-help. 

We may mention in the last place a remarkable 
passage iriculeating what may be called the right to 
rebellion on behalf of . the Manu says in 

one place,* “The (man), who in his exceeding folly 
hates him, will doubtlessly perish; for the king 
quickly makes up his mind to destroy such a (man).” 
This injunction, Medhatithi observes, aj)plies when 
men seek the kingdom out of sin (pratyavayat), but 
not when they do so out of longing for a desired 
object (abhipretarthalabhena). “ By seeking redress 
from an incompetent king,” Medhatithi explains in 
the same context, “ payment of the king’s judicial 
dues becomes a waste of money. The accumulated 
wealth too assumes a different complexion through 
* VII 12. 8. B. E. Vol, XXV, p7217. ^ 



witnesses changing their minds and prospective 
wealth does the same.” This passage evidently 
involves a deliberate modification of the canonical 
doctrine relating to the submission of the subjects. 
Reb^lU^p,^ the author implies, is justified provided 
it is based not on the lust of pow’^er but on what may 
be called the ‘ will to sovereignty.’ This startling 
doctrine is characteristically supported by the pica 
of the public good in as much as the author’s argu¬ 
ment turns upon the inability of an incompetent 
ruler to serve the interests of his subjects. 

II 

While the great commentators of the Smritis 
maintain on however modest a scale the earlier tradi¬ 
tions of original and vigorous speculation, the authors 
whom we have now to consider do not, it seems to us, 
present any points of original interest so far as our 
point of view is concerned. This result may, we 
think, be explained in the case of the latter writers 
by considering the circumstances in which they 
were placed. *Thc Jaiiia canon, unlike that of the 
Buddhists, seems to have been wanting in germs of 
political thought that might be developed in later 
times.’ The Jaina writers of this period, it may 
be further remarked, had the misfortune to live in 
an age when Hindi? political thouglit had passed 
its meridian, and there was nothing in their genius 
that might compensate for the lack of outward inspira¬ 
tion. Hence wdien they undertook the systematic 
examination of the phenomena of the wState, they had 
no other alternative than to copy more or less com¬ 
pletely the rules and principles that had been 
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bequeathed by their Brahminical rivals in the 
past. 

Of the two works which we propose to examine in 
the present section the first in chronological order is 
thcVNectar of the Maxims of Polity (j^sltiyakyamritani) 
of Somadovasurij^v^who flourished sometime in the 
tenth century A. D. In matter and in form it agrees 
mo^t closely with Kautilya^s Arthasastra. It is in 
fact a poor copy of the latter work, although its 
author characteristically conceals his debt to the 
earlier writer. 'The second treatise is the Laghu- 
arhanniti of the renowned Jaina divine and^selioTar 
HcnmcKgndra (1089-117v3A.D.).' It consists of four 
sections (adhikara) dealing successively with the good 
qualities of the kings and the state oflicials, the rules 
of warfare and public policy, the administration of 
justice (vyavahara) and, lastly, penances (prayas- 
chitta). It is therefore in spite of its title a work of 
the same nature as the Brahminical Smritis. 

The Laghu-arh annl ti, it appears to us, makes no 
contribution to political theory properly so called. 
Nevertheless it deserves a passing consideration in 
this place because of^ts remarkable theory rdating 
to the origin of thy scien ce o j^polity^(rajanlii). Once 
upon a time, the author says in opening his treatise, 
the Lord Mahavira was staying in a garden outside 
Rajagriha, attended by Gautama and other pupils. 
King Srenika (Bimbisara), having heard of his arrival, 
sallied forth to meet him, and after the usual saluta¬ 
tion, asked him a question in the following terms : 
1“ By whom, O Lord, were the rules of the science of 
polity (rajaniti) disclosed in the past, what were 
iheir kinds, and what was their nature ?” In reply 
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the sage declared that the first k ing in ,the„4)xe^ent 
age was the chief Jina Risabha. This personage 
found the people of India (Bharatas) plunged in 
misery and subject to the snares of the Iron Age in 
consequence of the trees of plenty having lost their 
potency through the influence of time. Out of pity 
he tore out the primeval law (dharma) and disclosed 
the division into castes and orders, the rules relating 
to the sacraments, the means of livelihood and the 
principles of judicial administration, the rules of 
public policy followed by the kings, and tlie means 
of founding towns and cities,—in short, all sciences 
and all duties relating to this and the next world.♦ 
The above story obviously belongs, unlike the theory 
of the origin of dandaniti in Ch. LIX of the Santi- 
parvan to the realm of pure mythology,—in fact it is 
based upon the Jaina canonical account of the 
mythical prophet—king Risabha such as is found, 
for example, in the Kalpasutra.f Nevertheless it 
is interesting as showing how the Jaina author in¬ 
geniously contrives to annex the Brahminical science 
to the literature of his own sect by claiming for it 
an orthodox origin. 

Turning to the Nitivakyamritam we find that 
the only branch of speculation touched by the author 
—and here again, as we have already observed, he 
is anything but original—is the theory of kingship. 
With Kautilya Somadeva believes the king to be the 
root of the seven ‘ limbs ’ of sovereignty (prakritis). 

‘‘ With the king as their root,” he writes,J ” all the 

♦ t 8-17. 

t CL S, B. K. Vol. XXIl, pp. 281-285. 

t p. 02. 
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prakritis become (fitted) for fulfilling tlieir desired 
ends, (but) not those without the king.” In the 
following extract Somacleva repeats the familiar 
view of the paramount importance of the king’s 
oflice from the point of view of the subjects. The 
king is the cause of the Golden Age ; if he protects the 
people justly, the quarters satisfy all desires of the ‘ 
subjects and the god Indra pours forth rain in the 
pT'oper season.” * With this is combined the old 
dociri*^^’ before, 

is bascu function of protecting the people. 

‘‘All theV-i?Kai*(iians of the (quarters,” Somadeva 
writes,! “ wait upon the king. Therefon* 

though the k'P^g intermediate guardian of the 

quarters, he is .1‘eld to be the best of them.” In 
another passage declared to be th(* only 

visible deity on ground that be assumes the 
forms of the Creator Preserver (V’^i.snu) 

and the Destroyer (Si^a) according as lic‘ fulfils bis 
three separate functi^*^^* Somadeva, nioreqycr 
follows the authority ^^e Hrrdimana writers in 
inculcating the duty of oibedicnee upoij t|ie subjects. 

The king’s orders, he says, not transgressed 

by any one, and. the king sliould not tolerate even 
his own son who (iisregards thcm.+ It should, how¬ 
ever, be observ(Hl as iiKlicating the strong monarchic 

• p. GO. 

tp. Hi. 

^ p. 01. in ibo D!i(us£.s »»r Mir .laiiia SacK'cl I aw belonging 
to thi.M perioc it may r>e obaervctl in thi.s coiHiection, loyalty 
^ to the king i« enjoined as a robgiouB duty. Tbu« both Hari- 
bhadra (fl. iaitor half of Uio Gth century A.D.) fn lii - JUianna- 
vindii ( I 31) and f iein;*.ehaikclra in his V’oga^aHtra (1 IS) include 
the act of refivtining from disr<*.spoct to the" king in the list of 
duties that are birullng on the hoiiseJkoUler, 
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leaning of the author that he ignores tlie principlcvS 
imposed by the earlier writers for the purpose of 
checking the abuses of the king’s power. On the 
contrary he contents himself with an impotent sigh 
when considering the case of a bad ruler. If even a 
king wlio is a god, he asks, were to keep the 
company of thieves, how should the welfare of the 
people be secured ? Further on he states that the 
king’s commission of wrong like the ocean’s crossing 
its shores, the sun’s nourishing darkness and the 
mother’s devouring her own child is the fruit/Qf the 


Iron (Kali) Age.f 


♦ p. 05. 
t p. 00. 




CHAPTER VII, 

The last phase — The Essence of Polity (Niti- 

SARA) OF ^^UKRACHARYA- -MaDHAVa’s COMMEN¬ 
TARY ON THE SmrIIT OF PaRASaRA ThE 

Rajanitipraka^a of Mitramisra, 

AND THE NitIMAYUKHA OF NiLA- 
kantha. Circa 1200—1025 A.D. 

I 

Influence of the Moslem conquest upon political thouglit — 
The Siikranlti is a work of compilation but contains original 
oleinentj9—The conception of NftUastra and of its use as coin- 
pamd with that of the other sciences — The king’s rule by 
virtue of his personal merit, and the equivalence of lua func¬ 
tions to those of the deities — The doctrines of ijerpctual 
dependence of the subjects upon the king and of the king’s 
immunity from liarin — Principles tending to counteract the 
Abuses of tiie king’s authority :—(1) the king is the servant 
of the people by divine creation ; (2) the distinction between 
the good king and the tyrant ; (8) the right of deposition. 

II 

The king, according to Madhava, is an incarnation of the 
gods and he is created out of divine elements^ — The incidence 
of tho rights and duties belonging to the Ksatriya ruler. 

T 

In the course of our survey of Hindu political 
thought in the preceding chapter, we have brought 
down its history to the period of the great catastrophe 
which overtook the land in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A. D, — wc mean, of course, the conquest 
82 
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of Northern India by the arms of Islam.* The 
works that wc have to consider in the present place,— 
I the Sukraniti no less than the commentary of 
f Madhavacharya and the two great mediaeval Digests 
incorporating separate sections on the rules of polity 
(Niti),—belong to a time when the foreign conquerors 
had established their unquestioned sway over some 
of the fairest and largest provinces of India’ Yet it 
is noticeable that the chain of continuity in this 
case was not broken at all, that the authors of this 
period, in other words, follow however modestly 
the track laid down by their great predecessors. 
Indeed if we have to look for any direct trace of the 
influence of foreign rule in the field which we are 
now treating, we shall find it perhaps merely in the 
scantiness and the pronounced dogmatic tendency 
of the latest phase of the indigenous thought. 

The Sukramti which in spite of its complex and 

111 ■ ■III" 

miscellaneous nature represents the literature of 
Niti during this period, is theMast notable monument 
of the Hindu genius of political speculation.’ It 
freel y in corporates whole passages and even extracts 
from the old literature on polity.f ^J^ut it is distin¬ 
guished, as we hope to show presently, from other 
mediaeval compilations of a similar nature by the 


* Memachandm lived fi*om 1080 to 1173 A. D. The 
Indian invaaion« of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni bt'gan c. 1000 
A. D. 

t Thus to confine oui'selvoa to the first chapter of the 
Sukraniti, we find that Sukra I 22^ =Santiparvan OXXXIX 
r>7^ ; Sukra I Ol-Oo = Kamandaka I 9-10 ; Sukra I 7] -Manu 
Vn <1; Sukra I 97-104 ** Kainandaka I 20-27; 29; ,39-40; 
42-44. 






freshness, not to say, originality of its outlook upon 
certain standard branches of political tlieoryl*** 

Sukra applies to his own work the title (Nitisara) 
that was \ised by Kamandaka as the designation of 
his treatise. His conception of the science, however, 
is sonaewhat different from that of the older writer. 
To him Nitijjlstmjsjmueh more than the Art of Gov-* 
stereotyped monarchic State.^ Thus It 
is sig nificant that while Kamandaka a(J<^Tresses him- 

Jt jias been 

benefit of kings and otliers wdiose 

study or the 

archetype of Nitisastra prepared by the god Brahma.J: 

Th«> Sukraniti is aUrlbut<*d to 8ukr&chflrya. tlio pi-ecepior 
of the (lemons, but it was doubtk'ss produced by an unknown 
aiitiior of the late inedia3va] period who aspin^d to cast the 
halo of Venera,b](i antiquity around his production by tiacing 
its cn'ation bark to an indefinite pasi. Its exact date is still 
uncertain* Oustav Oppert who published the standard edi¬ 
tion of this work held (Pi'eface, p. viii) that it “ belonged to the 
same period which produced the Smriti and the early epic 
literatuic.” His view which neoesRitated the b(‘lief in the 
existence ol guns and gunpowder i)i Auciernt India is at the 
present time completely cHsci-editcd. One of the latest contri¬ 
butors to the coiitroversy rt^gavding Aukra‘» dal^ is Pnd. 
Benoy Kumar Harkar {Positive IJackfrround of Hindu SoHoloav, 
Voi. II Part 1, pp. b5“07). 

t ^'^ide. Kdrnandaka 1 8 ; uparjane palano cJia bhutmu bhurni- 
. ^varam prati etc. Here the W’ords ‘ bhumisvaraiii prati ’ 

' to the rulers of the earth ’ are used, i\s the commentator 
remarks, on the gnjuiid that any other person is not eligible to 
the science of polity (anyasya tu rajavidyayamanadhikarat). 

t Vide 8ukra I 2-3 : “ The divine S#*lf-exi6U*nt One revealed 
the Niti4a.stra consisting of one hiindiH3d lakhs of verses for the 
good of the world. Tlio summary of that work, concise and 
lilhui with argument, (has been prepartHl) by ourselves. V^asistha 
and the rest, for tlie sake of ensuring prospiu’ity and for the 
good of kings and othej>> who enjoy a limited h imre of 
existence.*’ 
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'in the same context we are told that NTtisSstra 
is the source of livelihood of all persons (sarvopajiva- 
kam) and maintains the established usage of the 
people' (lokasthitikrit). In accordance with this 
conception of the science we find the author devoting 
a separate chapter of his work* to the subject of 
general (sadharana) Nitii^astra which is conceived 
by him to be applicable to all persons. In this 
chapter he gives a list of moral maxims and rules of 
good conduct which he declares at its end t 
pertain to the king as well as the subjects/ 

' Thus politk^_pr.tIic art of government in Sukra’s 
system is not an independent branch of study, but 
i^“merged in a science of general morak.l What, 
■tTien istheusc of this comprehensive science, especial¬ 
ly in comparison with the sister sciences. As the 
rules of kingly policy are conceived to be the core 
of the Nitisastra, it follows that its primary use must 
be for the king.' On this point Sukra expresses him¬ 
self quite clearly. Since the Niti6ttstra, he says at 
i,he beginning of his book, is the root of virtue, wealth 
and desire, and bestows salvation, it should be cons¬ 
tantly stddied with care by the. king.; through its 
knowledge kings and others conquer their toes, aiul 
vmtifv their subjects. Further on the author obsen es 
i Hiat tbe primary duty of the king {viz. the protection 
of the subjects and the chastisement of the wicked) 
:' without Niti : iohecc, tho neglect to 

follow N5ti is the king’s principal loophole for attack. 


• (Ui. HI- 

+ 111 324. ^ c.OTii I 

t For a .similar conception cf. (ianufa I’urana ( VIM I 

..uototl, p. 233 supra. 
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and increases his enemies and diminishes his strenj^th. 
’The king who gives up Niti and becomes self-willed 
(svatantra) suffers pain> The author continues 
in the same strain through the following lines, but 
these do not add anything to the argument. 

Nltisastra, then, is the sine qua non of the king’s 
successful administration. But since it is much 
more than an Art of Government, it necessarily fulfils 
a higher purpose tliaii tlie interests of the king alone. 
The author’s view in this matter is presented in con¬ 
nexion with a remarkable estimate of the relative 
values of Nltisastra and the parallel sciences 
contrast first turns on the scope of the t\^o sets of 
studies. Other branches of knowledge, Sukra states, 
enlighten the people only on^o!!'^ human 

activities (kriyaikadesabodhini), but 'jNlti.^astra is 
the source of livelihood of all creatures and main¬ 
tains the established usage of men! Turning to the 
next point the author states the ease against the 
other studies in the following manner. May not, 
he asks, there exist the knowledge of words and 
their meaning without Grammar, or that of ordinary 
categories Avithoui reasonings discussed in Logic, 
or that of the regulation of rules and actions without 
Mimamsa, or that of transitoriness of the body 
and such other things without Vedanta ? These 
branches of knowledge, Sukra grants, teach their 
respective doctrines and are constantly upheld by 
those persons wlio severally lollow their teaching. 
But, he asks, what does this skill in intelligence 
which is derived from these sciences avail to persons 



i 1 


* I 5-e ; 14-10. 
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engaged in their ordinary oocupations ? AVhile such 
are the limitations of the above sciences, Nitis^stra, 
the author conceives, stands on a quite different 
footing. Without Niti, he says, tlie maintenance of 
the established usage of men is impossible just as 
that of the body is impossible without food.^ In 
the above extract, it will be observed, ^primacy is 
claimed for Nitisastra on two grounds which, yet, 
are closely connected with each other. 'Firstly, it 
is urged thut^this science unlike the rest fullils the 
interests of all people^. In the second place, and here 
wc touch oil the intense realism of Sukra’s thought,- 
— while Gmmmar, Logic, Mimamsa and even the 
holy Vedanta are conceived by the author to be 
merely theoretical studies having no importance 
even within their own j^rovince and no bearing on 
the ordinary affairs of men, NTtisastra is held to he 
the most practical science: it is, in the author’s 
expressive words, as indispensable to the social 
order as food is to the human body.* 

We may begin our analysis of political ideas in 
‘ the Sukraniti by considering the author’s treatment 
of the concept of seven factor s^o f sovenugnty? After 
giving the standard list of those factors he writes, 

' ‘‘Among these the king is declared to be the head, 
the minister (is) the eye, the ally the ear, the treasury 
the mouth, the army the mind, wliile the fort and 
the territory arc the two arms and legsl^’ f In 
this striking passage is presented for the first time, 
so far as we are aware, in the history of Hindu political 

theory, a complete analogy between the factors of 

---_______ 

♦ I 4-5 ; 7-11. 
t I 01-02. 
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sovereignty and the organs of living beings. This, 
we think, is not sufficient to warrant the conception 
of organic unity of sovereignty, although it implies, 
without directly expressing the same, the notion of 
co-ordination of the factors thereof to a common end. 

The theories of kingship in fhe Sukraniti, we 
think, are largely based upon those of the earlier 
writers, but they present some points of remarkable, * 
if not original, interest. *fSukra admits in one place 
that the king and the people are helpful to each 
other,'for he writes, “ The people do not follow their , 
respective duties without the king’s protection ; on 
the other hand, the king does not prosper on earth ' 
without the people.”"' This passage, however, is 
preceded by two other verses which occur likewise 
in Kapiundaka.f According to these the king when 
he is approved by the aged causes prosperity and 
rejoicing, but if he were not to be a perfect guide, the 
people would suffer utter destruction like' a boat 
at sea without the helmsman. According to this 
view, then, the happiness as well as the misery 
of the subjects depends upon the varying quality 
of the king.* With this is connected an idea that we 
have found to occur in the iMahabhilrata,J namely 
that 'the king is the maker of the epoch.' Time. 
Sukra says in one place, is divided according to the 
seasons (namely, the rainy, the cold and the hot), 
the courses of the stars, as well as the observance of 
^good and bad along with greater and less conduct. 

As the king, the author continues, directs the obser¬ 
vance of conduct, he is the cause of time ; for if time 
were to be the authority, the fruit of good works 


» I 60 


t I 61-65 — Karri, I d-lO. Supm p. 187, 
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would not belong to the performer thereof.* The 
conception of the king’s office that is embodied in 
the above passage is not, as we have said, an original 
one, but a greater definiteness may, we think, be 
observed in the present case in as much as the varying 
degree and quality of the conduct that is enforced 
by the king is brought by Sukra into relation witli 
the astronomical and the seasonal measurements 
of time.*!* 

Besides exhibiting the importance of the king’s 
office from the point of view of the subjects, the 
author mentions in ’justification of monarchical 
authority a doctrine which is shared by him with 
at least one other writer,}: namely that ^the^kin^ 
rules his subjects by virtue of his merit.* JSuk ra is 
a^reat believer inTh(' doHrilu!^ ofTcarma,^and expresses 
himself on this point with characteristic emphasis. 
‘‘ Karma alone,” he writes in one place, “ gives rise 
to good and bad conditions on this earth ; the deeds 
done in a previous birth (praktana) are themselves 
nothing but karma ; who can even for an instant exist 
without karma ?”§ In the following lines he explains 
*that the division of sqcie^ classes, namely 

the Brahmana, the Ksatriya the Vaisya, the Sudra 
and the barbarian arises not from birth hut from 
(piality and nxerit V (gunakarmabbih). In another 

* I 21-22. 

t It may be fiirilwr observed in this connection that 8ukra 
basea his conclusion in tho above extract upon what may be 
called the doctrine of Free Will. Sukra, indeed, while believing 
in the joint operation of self-exertion and destiny in the alTairs 
of men. iuculcatos reliance upon the former rather than upon 
the latter. Cf. Ibid 1 48-49. 

X The reference is to Nfirada whose view is quoted 
pp. 228-229 supra. 

§ 1 37. 
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place he declares that men are directed towards 
virtue and vice by desires assuming such forms as 
would help the fullilment of the deeds done in the^ 
previous birth, and he concludes that it is most 
certainly in accordance with such deeds that every¬ 
thing happens.* Applying this basic concept of Hindu 
thought to the specific case of the king, Sukra writes, <» 

The king acquires supernatural lustre (tejas) by 'j 
means of his austerities (tapas), and he becomes the )■ 
director, the protector as well as the source of delight; ?; 
the king sustains the earth by means of his work ' 
done in his previous birth (praktana) as well as by 
his austerities (tapas) According to this view, 
then, the king rules his subjects by his own merit 
—merit conceived as consisting mainly in the sum 
total of deeds done in the previous birth.' The doc¬ 
trine is repeated in anotlier passage where the author, 
we think, boldly alters a text of the Manusaiiihita 
to suit his own theory. He writes, “ The king becomes 
the lord of (both) the movable and the immovable 
beings through his own austerities (tapas), taking 
(for that purpose) the eternal particles of Indra, of 
the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, of Varuna, 
of the Moon, and of the Lord of wealth (Kubera).” % 

* I 45-47. Sukra, indeed, is such a staunch holiover in 
karma that he explains (I 49) destiny il«elf to be the work 
performed in the previou birth. 

t f 20. For a similar idea compare I 122 where sovereignty 
(svamitvam) is said to l)e th« fruit of austerities. 

t I 71-72. Jivananda Vidyasagara. in his edition of the 
Sukraniti (p. 17), prefixes to these verses another verse wliich 
is identical with Manusariihita VIT This would make 
Sukra reproduce verbatim Afanu’s theory of the ert-aiion of 
klngsliip. The last-named verse, however, does not occur in 
Gustav Opport’s standard edition which has been uniformly 
followed in this work. 

08 
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The last passage obviously brings Sukra into 

- line with the exponents of the doctrine relating to 

; the ‘divine nature of the king.* Of the two forms 

in which this doctrine occurs in the earlier writings, 

> * Sukra adopts the one that involves the equivalence 

of the king’s functions to those of the deitiesi This 
■ is embodied in the lines immediately following the 

\ extract quoted above. As Indra, we are told, is 

\ capable of collecting his own dues and of protection, 

so is the king : as the Wind propagates smell, so the 
king directs the good and the bad actions : as the 

- Sun removes darkness, so*^tlie king directs men to 

f virtue and destroys unrighteousness : the king, 

i while punishing the evil deeds, is Yama since the 

latter inflicts punishment : like Fire the king is pure 
and appropriates his own dues from all persons for v 

their protection : as the god Varuna sustains the 
^ whole earth, so does the king with his wealth : as : 

the Moon gladdens the people with its rays, so does 
^ the king with his own merits and deeds : the king ^ 

who is able to preserve his treasure is as the god 
. Kubera with respect to his jewels.* 

' We have thus found in Sukra a^^wofold principle 
justifying the king’s authority over his subjects. 

'The king, it is j^eld, is the maker of his age and rules 
by^ersonal merit. With this is combined the notion 
that the king is a multiple deity by virtue of the 
resemblance of his functions to those of the deities. 

Let us next consider what privileges are claimed by 
the author on behalf of the king in J'he light of the 
above principles. We may begin by mentioning the 
remarkable passage which makes monarchy, as it | 

j 
I 


* 1 73-70. 









were, the natural and necessary condition of the 
subjects. The king, although endowed with goody 
qualities, may sometimes lack sovereignty over his 
subjects, but the latter, be they never so wicked,^ 
must not live without a king.” The author makes 
his meaning clear in the immediately following passage 
by employing a bold mythological simile. ‘*As 
Indrani {i,e, the queen of Indra) is never without a 
husband, so are the subjects never (without a 
master^’* Sukja . moreover, inculcates in the earlier 
fashion the duties which the subjects owe to their 
ruler. The people, he sajrs^ii^ oim^jjlac^shoul^ 
salute the king as if he were an mearnation of Visnu, 
and they should not divulge the king’s secrets or \ 
even think of harming-Qr staying.him.t 

The above represents only one aspect of Sukra’s 
thought with regard to kingship. The other aspect 
is concerned as in the earlier works with the formula- 
^ , tion of grinciples tending to c heck the abuses of the 
king’s powerJ Thus in the first place the author^ 
insists ^that protection is the high duty of the king. 

“ The gods kill and cast down the king who docs not j 
afford protection, the Brahmana who does not^‘ 
practise austerities and the rich man who does not! 
give alms.” X In aiiotlier place where he mentions 
the eightfold occupation of the king, Sukra includes 
protection of the subjects in the catcgory.§ 


♦ I 03-04. 

t II 212; 231, Elsowhere (114 50) the author enjoins 
honouring of the king along with that of the gods, the 
preceptor, BHre, ascetics and the like. 
t I 121. I I 121-125. 
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h While on this subject we may mention ‘a remark- 
I able dictum of Sukra which involves, we think, an 
|i; 'extreme development of the old Hindu maxim of the 
■ co-ordination of taxation and protection. The king, 
sSys-the authbr ilV'dbc^ place, ha^ the aspect of a 
master was appointed by Brahma to the service 
(dasyatva) of the people, with his own share of the 
produce asdiis fee (svabhagabhritya) for the purpose 
of constantly protecting them.* According to this 
vieW;, then,'the king is the servant of the people by 
divine creation, and he receives his share of the 
produce as his fee for the service of protection\f 
Besides insisting with the earlier writers upon 
the king’s primary duty of protection, Sukra follows 
them in making righteousness the rule of the king’s ^ 
conduct.^ It is in this connection that the author 
distinguishes, for the first time, so far as we are 
aware, in the history of Hindu political theory, ' 
between the good king and the tyrant from the point 
of view of the king’s divine nature— a distinction 
which, we think, was not needed by the older writers 
because of their uniform inculcation of the primary 
duty of protection. ' The righteous.king, Sukra says 
in one place, is a part of the gods^ while the reverse 

♦ I 188. 

t It is instructive t-o compare the doctrine of Sukra with 
its counterpart in the work of Aryadeva (p. 209 supra). Both 
these writers categorically state the doctrine that the king is 
the servant of the people, receiving his share of the produce 
as his fee. But wliile the Buddhist author apparently derived 
it as a corollary fi-om tlie theory of Contract, his Brahmana 
successor explicitly luised it upon the king’s divine creation. 
This divergence may tend to show how completely the Brahmi- * 
nical view of the origin of kingship had swept its Buddhist ^ 
rival out of the field. 

t I 07-09. Cf. Kara. I 15-17. 







who destroys righteousness and oppresses his sub¬ 
jects is a part of the demons.♦ In another place 
we are told that the good king is derived from 
particles of the gods^ while Ids opposite is a part 
of the demons.f Elsewhere Sukra divides kings 
into three classes, namely those '.endowed with the 
quality of goodae^. (satva), of darkness (tamas) and 
of passion (rajas),-find he declares that while the 
first class of kings assimilates the particles of the 
gods, tlie sc'f'ontl assimilates those of tlie demons, and 
the third those of 

Finally, it must be observed that Sukra, however 
much he may insist upon the duty of obeying the king.' 
*is no believer in the doctrine of unlimited obedienceV 
*He Counsels the in one place to abandon 

the land ruled by a bad king.§ In another place, 
without going so far as to sanction the right of 
tyrannicide, he concedes to thc^ people the right of 
cfeposing bad rulers.’ If the king, we are told, altliough 
high-born, becomes averse to good qualities, policy 
and strength (gunanitivaladvesl.) and is unrighteous, 
he should be rctpudiatcd as the enemy of the kingdom 
(rastravina^aka). In liis place the purohiia should 
instal a Virtuous prince of his family for the protec¬ 
tion of the kingdom after ol)taining the approval 
of the subjects.” || 


♦ r 70. t I 80-87. t I 29-35. 

§ ITl 43 ; 45. 

11 II 274-275. Tho abovti view may be connected with 
Sukra’s insistence upon merit instead of birth as constituting 
the king’s title to respect. The king, he says in one place ( I 1 82), 
IS honoured not so much for his high birth as for his possession 
of the qualities of strength, prowess and valour, 
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When we proceed to examine tlie next class of 
works that falls within the limits of this chapter, we 
cannot fail to be struck with a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment. The commentary of the distinguished scholar 
iladhava on the Smriti work of Tara^ara represents 
during this period the tradition ol the canonical scho¬ 
liasts, just as'the.JJ^miayukha of Nilahaptha and the 
Rajanitip.rakasa of Mitramisra may T)e held^ to be 
the representatives of the literature on polity (Mti). 
These authors, however, present few theories of 
polities properly so called, and 'none marked by 
original thinking.’ Beginning with'Madhava we.fmd 
that he conceives the king to be an ineaTnation of 
God, and connects this belief with the king’s fulfilment 
of his elementary duty of protection.* He writes, 
“As the divine incarnation in the form of Rama and 
others came into existence for punishing the mighty 
Havana and others like him, so the divine incarna¬ 
tion in‘thc form of the king (rujavatarn) is born for 
tlie purpose of punishing lowly beings like thieves 
and the rest.” ♦ In another place Mildhava men¬ 
tions* in justification of the kmgls right of jurisdiction 
the old Rrahminical doctrine of the king’s divine 
creation out of the essences of the gods.’ He says, 
“ In as much as the king by virtue of his being created 
] from the essences of the Moon, Indra and other gods, 
^ is competent to decide suits like the non-payment 
of debts, he should try the same.” t 


• CoininenUry on Paraiara, Vyavahnrakhnadwa, gp. 5-0, 
f Ibid pp. 10-13. 







We iTiay ne>it consider the author’s treatment 
of the question relating to the' incidence of the rights 
and duties pertaining to the Ksatriya ruler! The 
great scholiasts of the preceding epoch, as we have 
observed in another place, held these duties to be 
applicable to all rulers of kingdoms and even in one 
case to the subordinate executive olHcers as well.’*' 
Madhava characteristically adopts the contrary view, 
and upholds it by the method of dogmatic inter¬ 
pretation alone. ^ He develops his argiimcnt in the 
style of the mediaeval Hindu schoolmen by put¬ 
ting forward a preliminary objection (purvapaksa) 
and ending with the demonstrated conclusion’ 
(sidcHianta). Commenting on a verse of Parasara, 
he says, “ It may be contended that in the words 
‘ the king (rajan) should punish ’ [Parasara I GO] 
the right even of the ruler of the kingdom (hhupfUa) 
to punish is indicated. How then can this (punish¬ 
ment) be said to be the special duty of the Ksatriya ?” 
To this the author replies, “Not so, since in the 
section on the expiation of sins by the performance 
of sacrifices (avesfi) the term ‘ rajan ’ has been 
explained by means of the oflicc of a Ksatriya.” 'f 
This argument is expanded by Madhava in the 
following lines, but it is unnecessary to quote them 
here. 

'‘The above idea of kingship as an oflicc appli¬ 
cable to the Ksatriya order alone is repeated by 
>hlakantha, who adopts the identical method of 
dogmatic interpretation.* He writes in the opening 
passage of his work, “ Now the word ‘ rajan ’ applies 

♦ Vide pp. 234-236 supra. 

I p. 393, Bibliotheca’ Indica edition. 
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to the Ksatriya alone, not to one who is qualified for 
Kingship. For it has been explained in the section 
on the expiation of sin by performing sacrifices 
(avesfi) that kingship comes into existence after 
consecration, while the canonical directions given 
beforehand in tlie words ‘ the king should be con¬ 
secrated ’ can appertain to the Ksatriya alone.” 

differs from both the above writers 
in his treatment of the concept of kingship.' Indeed 
he follows the example of the great scholiasts of the 
former period in'extending the'duties of kingship 
to all rulers of kingdoms and even to the suborilinate 
oflicinls.’ llis argument like that of the earlier 
writers depends upon verbal interpretation combined 
with thi‘ idea of the lUHiessary relation between protec¬ 
tion and the collection of taxes.' He observes, after 
quoting the first verse of Manu’s seventh cliapter, 

” In these cases too (namely, those of the texts cited 
by the author in the above context from the Smritis 
and Piiranas), in the following words explaining 
kingly duties ‘ I shall explain the kingly duties ’ 
etc., the term king (rujan) implic.s by derivadJve 
interpiadaEimr'a possessing the lordship of a 

kingdom. This is the correct interjiretation, for by 
the above-quoted reasoning (viz. that of Vijiianesvara) 
the word king (rajan) would signify the Ksatriya in 
general.” Further on he writes, ” Though this 
body of kingly duties is explained with reference to 
kings, it must be understood to apply in some sense 
to one engaged in protecting a part of a kingdom etc., 

I who may be ot a different caste. For in the extracts 
(from the Mauusamhita), ‘ I shall speak of kingly 
, duties and ' what conduct the king (nripa) should 
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follow,’ the word ‘nripa’ is separately used, and the 
collection of taxes has protection for its object, while 
protection (itself) depends upon the exercise of the 
sceptre.”* 


I ‘ 


84 


♦ Ibid p. U. 



CONCLUSION. 


We have now brought to a close our survey of 
the political thought of the Hindu people extending 
for a period of at least two thousand and five hundred 
years. We have seen how political speculation 
be^nning in the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas, 
mostly as an adjunct of dogmatic interpretation of 
the sacrificial ritual, entered upon a career of vigorous 
and independent growth in three more or less parallel 
branches of literature,—the Dhaimasutras, the Artha- 
^astra, and the Buddhist canon,—of which the second 
underwent a virtual reconstruction at the hands 
of its great master Kautilva. The Rajadharma 
sections and chapters of the Mahabharata, and to a 
much lesser extent those of the Manusamhita, involve 
something like a synthesis of the Arthasastra material 
in harmony with the essential concepts of the older 
canon, while the interesting work of the Buddhist 
iryadeva, fragmentary as it is, represents incidentally 
an independent speculative tradition. In Ktorandaka 
as well as in the minor Smritis and the Piiranas, the 
tendency towards decline is already manifest, but an 
original departure is made by the great scholiasts 
who boldly attempt to rescue the political ideas of 
the Smritis from the danger of lapsing into theological 
dogmas. The Jaina works on polity and law, on the 
other hand, have little independent interest as they 
for the most part echo the thoughts of the older 
masters. Finallj^ amid the general decay of political 
speculation the Sukraniti makes itself conspicuous 
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by its refreshing originality, while the mediaeval 
Digests and commentaries on the works of Sacred 
Lr.w which come within our purview deal in a more 
conventional way with the concept of kingship. 

Let us endeavour in this concluding chapter to 
sum up the le ^di^ jig concepts of the Hindu |)olitical 
^inj ^g cs and set them forth in the broader perspective 
of their relation to Western thought. It has, we 
believe, been abundantly made clear in the foregoing 
pages that *the political ideas of the Hindus present 
in the main two distinct types, of which one is 
principally associated with^Jthe Brahminical canon, 
while the other forms the core of the Artha^astra 
and the Nitisastra* * These two types, it seems to us, 
are related to each other not as religious and secular, 
but rather as generic and special, forms of specula¬ 
tion, and so far from flowing in independent channels 
they frequently cross and recross each other’s path, 
furnishing thereby one of the strongest incentives to 
the development of political theory.' * In consider¬ 
ing the generalisations that are attempted in the 
present place for the purpose of analysis and 
comparison, it will be well to make due ullowance 
for the existence of these interrelated but distinct 
strata of thought. 

Beginning, then, with the fundamental issues, it is 
obvious that *the polity of the Hindu thinkers corres¬ 
ponds neither to the polis of classical antiquity 
nor to the nation-state of modern times, butjrnay be 
rendered more vaguely as a country-state.* We 
may, however, observe that this Hindu polity is 
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Cf. pp, 80-81, tfiO, 215 etc. supra. 




^doubtless- chargtnl wiMi an ethical meaning and 
/ purpose : it is within its owti limits a true partnership 
/ in a life of virtue/ It is no* doubt a fact that the 
\ king’s office as the grand instrument for repressing 
■the evil tendenciesof man’s nature is strc’^sed in the 
; 'Hindu theory as probably in no other system, while 
j monarchy itself is conceived by some of the authors 
! as arising out of man’s fall from a state of pristine 
jjurity.* But’thc monarch’s function is not limited 
. to the protection of the people from anarchy. To 
him, above all, is assigned the task of enforcing the 
scheme of duties (dharma) w^hicli, it is conceived, 

. is the means of fulfilment of individuals and classes 
along the path of earthly bliss and heavenly happiness.* 
This conception of the function of the king or the 
^tate may suggest comparison with the well-known 
ideas of Pluto and Aristotle, but'it presents, we think, 
oil closer inspection at least pcj^uliar features* 
\ Vor.'^Jin the first place, the Stn^te represented in the 
I Hindu theory by the office of the king does not 
I directly promote the good life and is not a positive 
I maker of goodness: it promotes virtue indirectly 
I by the ag(|ncy of the prescribed scheme of duties 
r (dharma). In the second place, th^^fulfilment of the 
i individual through the State is not absolute, but 
I relative : it is a vstage, and a very necessary one, in 
I a course of progressive perfection of which the goal 
'I transcends the discipline of organised existence and 
^eonf^ists in complete self-realisation.*f 

♦ Of: pp 9J-91, 151, 170-171, 174-178 etc., supra. 

t The tiindu goal of life, mot 91 or udrAai^a, may be thought 
to prosont a parallel to the Stoic or the AugiisUiiian concept ion 
of a spiritual city embracing universal humanity. But this 
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Let us next consider what i(|eas of the Individual’s 
place in relation to the State'are involved in the 
political theories of the Hindus. We may, we think, 
point out ^three lines of approach towards the solution 
of this problem. *10 the first place, the Hindu authors, 
4s we have elsewhere observed, '. conceive the 
social order of which the king is a member as 
produced by the will of the Supreme Spirit, Brahnian,^ 
—a conception equivalent to the notion that society 
is an expression of the cosmic order or the universal 
law'.' Secondly, the theory of the king’s divine 
creation in the Manusamliita and the MahabbSrata 
was, as we think, formulated deliberately with the 
object of counteracting the individualistic tendencies 
of the Buddhist canon expressed in this case in its 
remarkable theory of Contractlf Nevertheless and 
this brings us to the last point, the Rrahminical idea 
of the social order implies that the * Individual is 
charged with a bundle oi duties which owx their 
existence not to the will of the king or the State 



«1 


apparent likenoss really inaskf? fiindamentnl differences. The 
Hindu view involves not inertdy the* idea of communion or 
feilowsliip on the basis of absolute equality but that of complete 
identity, and it posits the unit of cosmic creation, not merely of 
cosmic humanity, conceived as the manifestation of the Abac lute, 
h^ifthcnnore, it is not based on the notion of a shaip antithesis 
between the city of Cecrops and the city of 0<jd, but it holds 
the latter to be the crown and completion of the former. Third¬ 
ly and lastly, tJie Hindu idea, dilTerinu in this respect from the 
idea of 8t. Au^stine but resemblmg the notions of the Stoics, 
is not rt^preseuted by a visible symbol on earth, but is rtmlisod 
in the inner nature of man. 

* Cf. pp. 00-dl, supra. 

I Of. p. 172, supra. 
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'but is derived from the same source as the latter, 
namely, the will of the Supreme Spirit.* * 

Turning to the other aspects of the Hindu political 
theory,we may observe that’i^istinguishes although 
not completely between the concepts of the State 
and society-^a distinction which could not have 
presented itself within the narrow limits of the Greek 
city-state. Brahminical social order, it is 

true, the kiug*s fimction is envisaged in its entirety 
so as to include his political as well as his domestic 
activities, but his essential task, it is repeatedly 
urged, is k\xecuti\^e government and the administra¬ 
tion of justice.^ ^ext, we may consider what we think 
j^to be the pivot of the Brahminical social scheme, 
f namely, Uhe differentiation of the ruling and the 
I fighting Ksattriya or king from the teaching and 
Vsacrificing Brahmana! This presents at first sight 
I a remarkable analogy to the dualism of Church and 
'State in mediaeval European thought, but a closer 
study reveals important differences between the 
two sets of ideas,^ For apart from the fact just 
mentioned, namely, the absence of a complete separa¬ 
tion of the concepts of State and society in the Hindu 
theory, it has to be remembered that the antitliesis 
between the secular and the religious concerns and 
interests of man involving as its necessary corollary 
two distinct jurisdictions, is foreign to the Hindu 
mind. On the contrary *the Hindu view, looking 
upon both as equally necessary in their proper places 
for the fulfilment of the individual, applies itself 


Aslo vide pp. 16-16 supra. 

I Of. supra, pp. 62, 164-166, etc. 




to their synthesis and reconciliation to the end of 
perfecting man’s progressive nature.' For the above 
reason the question of the Brahmana’s position in 
relation to the K§attriya or the king lias not, we 
think, the same significance as that of the mutual 
relations of Church and State in European theory. 

'The Hindu political theory, as we have repeatedly 
observed, is essentially the theory of the monarchic 
State/—resembling in this respect much of the media¬ 
eval and modern European thought and differing 
from the thought of classical antiquity.^ Let us 
then endeavour to set forth, more or less in relation 
to the parallel Western ideas, the principal features 
of the Hindu idea of kingship.**" As we have observed 
elsewhere,l^he Hindu authors frequently declare the 
king to be created by the Divine w;ill, and the Maha- 
bharata, in particular, suggests in its elaborate 
stories of the king’s creation that kingship is the 
divinely ordained remedy for man’s sin.* The Hindu 
thinkers more often conceive the king to partake of a 
divine nature as embodying the essence cf Visnu ! 
or of the eight guardian deities, or at least by virtue of ■ 
the resemblance of his functions to those of the gods. * 
From these arguments follow as a natural corollary 
the duties of non-injury, obedience and the like on 
the part of the subjects with reference to their ruler.’f 
These ideas and notions will at once suggest to the 
student of European thought striking analogies in 


• A detailed comparison of the Hindu theories of kinjwliip 
will! the Wescem thooricH of Social Contract and of Divine 
night is reserved for the Appendix. 

t Cf. pp. 32. 04-08,173-184. 225-220, 246, 264-257, 260. etc. 
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the speculations of the meditcval Church. The Hindu 
writers, however, mere frequently'mention in justi- 
fleation of the king’s authority the essential import¬ 
ance of kingship from the standpoint of the Individual 
and the society*—a conception which, as we have just 
observed, may be match ed in Greek philosophical 
thouglit. Incidentally it may be noticed as illustrat- 
,ing the peculiar development of the Hindu view that 
MCautilya derives from his implied theory of Contract 
ian additional plea for the king’s prerogalT^ 

: tion, while Sukra discovers a fre.sh basis of the king’s 
'^rule in the latter’s personal merit/f 

The above represents one aspect of the Hindu 
view of the king’s position in relation to his subjects. 
The otl\ gr a spect which links up the Hindu theory 
with the view of the mediaeval Church and differ¬ 
entiates it from the theory of Divine Right, is concem- 
e(i,with the safeguards agaiirst the abuses of the 
king’s power.' ^Kingship, to begin with, is most often 
conceived in Hindu thought as an oflice and not as 
a lordship.'^ We may prove this by pointing to the 
arguments noted above, namely, that^e kinv is held 
m the Ijrahmjnical canon to be subject to tlie para- 
of his order imposing upon him, above all, 
the duty of protectionrtliartTie'maxTm inaking the 
king’s taxes his fee for protection runs almost through 
of Hindu thought, that even the exponents 
of the doctrine of divine creation contemplate protect¬ 
ion to be the specific object of the institution of 
kingship, and lastly, that the Santiparvan explicitly 

• Vide pp. 62-63, 89 92, 170-171, ^10-217, 224, etc., supra, 
t Vide pp. 134, 130, 265, supra. 
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permits the subjects to abandon the king lacking in 
this essential qualilication for his post.’**'^ Hesides 
thus lUvSisting upon the duties of the king the Hindu 
authors sometimes, as we have seen, declareice 
righteousness to be Uio essential ...jidiiciple of 
luagship,—a view which naturally leads to the differ- 
ontiation of tlie gq<>d ki^^Sf the.tyrant.t 

la developing the principles limiting the arbitrary 
exercise of the king’s authority, hhe Hindu thinkers 
occasionally throw out principles and maxims whicli 
might be and have been taken to signify the idea 
of popular sovereignty.^^ Of the former kind is the 
plea atlvanced in two passages of the Santiparvan 
in’ favour of the people’s right to tyrannicide. Less 
conclusive, since it does not contemplate the whole 
people as participating in the right in question, is 
Sukra’s advocacy of the deposition of unw^orthy 
rulers.’ We may also mention in this connection, 
in accordance with the current opinion on this subject, 
tlic characteristic Hindu view of the relation of 
taxation to protection.§ To the latter class, that of 
maxinis, belongs Sukra’s description of the king 
as the servant of the people by Brahma’s ordination, 
to which wc may add the Buddhist Aryadeva’s designa¬ 
tion of the king as the servant of the multitude ||. 
Granting the validity of these arguments it may, 
we think, still be doubted whether the Hindu authors 
arrived at the true idea oX popular sovereignty, fn 


♦ Of. pp. Ct-65. 07, 184-1SG, supra. t C(. pp. lOO-lOl, 
t Cf. the views of Profs. P. N. Banerjea and D. B . Bhandar- 
kar, quot'd, pp. 65-00 footnote, supra. Also cf. Benoy Kumar 
Siirkar, Political [nsiituiians and Theories of the Hindus pp. 
174-170. I Vidc^pp. 188, 2.50 etc. It Vide pp. 

200-210,258. 
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the cases mentioned above, it will be noticed that 
the pleas in favour of the popular control over the 
kingare put forward, except in the dictum of Aryadeva, 
along with the principles justifying the king’s authori¬ 
ty/ In the second place, the Hindu authors, again 
with the solitary exception of iryadeva, faiHo connect 
their principles and maxims with the idea of tlie 
popular will as the source of the king’s authority', 
such, e.g. as is involved in the Buddhist theory of 
contract. On the contrary the whole trend of their 
thought, as we have observed/elsewhere,* is in 
favour of the view that the kihg derives his office 
and his authority from the will of the Supreme Being. 
We are therefore led to the conclusion that though 
there were germs of the idea of sovereignty of the 
people in the Hindu theory, these were never 
worked out into an independent and logically 
complete system. 

The reflections of the Hindu thinkers on the art 
I ^1 government properly so-eaiJed, bear a striking 
I rosemidance, as we have seen, to those of^ certain 
^JEuropean thinkers, notably Machiavelli-t‘^In parti- 
' eular, the Florentine's ruthless sacrifice of mon lity 
to political expediency finds its epunterpait to a 
^considerable extent in the ideas of the Art,ha^j4^tra, 
not to say those of the later canonical works of the 
Jh’ahn^^ancis. We are particularly interested to notice 
m the present place that *the Mahabharata, while 
setting just bounds to Machiavellianism, sanctions 
a limited departure from the strict moral law in 
furtherance of the interests of the State/ 

♦ Vide pp. 66*60 footnote, supra. t Vide pp. 102*106, 
155-166, supra. 







APPENDIX. 


A Comparison of the Hindu and some Western 
theories of kingship. 

In view of some recent attempts to establish points 
of analogy and contrast between the Hindu and 
certain Western theories of the king’s origin, it seems 
desirable to consider the question with some fulness 
in the present place. Before doing this we think it 
necessary to mention a point that has, we hope, 
been sufficiently indicated above, namely that^Uie 
*Hindu theories do not admit of a clear-cut diyi.sion 
into two (listmet types, such as thqs^ of t^^diyin^^ 
and the human origin of the State, or of Social Con tr^ 
and the divine creation of kingship' Consider, for 
exampTer chapter of the ^ntiparvan which 

has been hcld'l' to represent the theory of social 
contract. In this case, as we have seen, Manu, the 
original king, is declared to have been first ordained 
by" BrahmaIc; havy cn^r^l^m^.^ 
kind of contract with The people.^ In an earlier 
verse of the same chapter and in the same context 
it is categorically stated tliat the kings created 
by the gods. On the other hand the slorj,^ of the 
creatioii of Icingship^n chapter LJX ot the S^nti* 
parvan and in the Manusamhita-—the first of which 

♦ The foriiior diviMion is AdopU d by PrainathA Nath 

Banerjea (op. cit, pp 35-S7), tliA latter by Prof. D. R. Rhan- 
clarkar (pp 119-126). 

t by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, !oc. cit. 
f Supra, pp 171-175. 
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has been taken* to represent the divine creation of 
the king C Qn| b ines, as we have observed before, the 
latter idea with the notion of a prelinxinary state of 
first-named instance that of a 
coronation-oath as wellf. 

it thus appears that^he Hindu theories involve 
at least in the later exarnples a composite blending 
contrael and divine creation! ^ With 
this preliminary word of caution we shall now proceed 
to eompar<‘ them with the Western theories of 
on the one hand, and thos_e of Divine 
Right on the other. As regards the first article, it is 
well to begin by emphasising a point that is apt to 
be lost sight of in the current estimates of the two 
groups of theories. ^It appears that none of the 
Hindu theories approaches the bharaeter of a system, 
and that while embodying rational speculation they 
are placed in a myth'oTogical setting! On the other 
hand, Ylobbes, to mention one example of a Western 
political philosopher with whom it has been sought X 
to establish a close resemblance on the part of the 
Hindu thinkers, Svas the author of a great svstcin 
uniting in itself the principal currents of contemporary 
thought/aiid lie carried the spirit of rationalism to a 
even to his great forerunner Grotius.f) 
The Hindu theories of contract in this xe^p.ect falf 
below the level attained by the European exponents 


♦ kSoo, for iijstam e, Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar, loc. dt. 
t vSupra pp. 170-178. 

X 8«'o, for instance, D. R. Bliandiirkar, op. cit., p. 122. 

5 Cf. Dunning, Political Theorien from Luther to Mon- 
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of the contract theory in the jeventcenth aaid eight¬ 
eenth centuries.* 

'I’flssing from these jjcneral observations to the 
detailed study of the problem, it may be observed 
that the antecedent state of nature as concfiycd 
by the Hindu tjiinkers is, like the European, npt of ^ , 
the same uniform type, but varies according to 
different authors, ’in Kautilya’s Artha^astra and 
in_^f’“Pter LXVil of the Santiparvan this makes 
to the H^besjun jbrnjlDaraf” 
bt’llutn onwiutn contfo otnnes, while the des cri piinn 
iniUf »uddlii.st Digha Nikaya and in chapter LIX of 
the Silntiparyan which invol ve s tm original s^t£,oX 
p erfect peace and happiness followed after an interval 
^X...^truc_and violence, is reminiseept cjf 
P ufend orf, ancUl,oeke.* As reg^ds th e spec ific nature 
of the pact terminating the period of anarch^-^, it wjgpJd 
seem to follow froni what has been told above that 

the aiithQL^ftf Ihc^Mahayastu ! 

i mply or mentipn jyhat sliould, be s trict ly g^alled 
eomp»ic.t in VVestexa. political-phiioso- 
Eliy.'.thd-Digha Nikaya and chapter LXIX of the ' 

Sant iparvan conte mpl ate two or more successive i 

resulting in the creatTpn” juid 

y)^.?,tate. ’The not ion o f contr^t, then, in the l atte r j 

case alone wouldi approach the’view of HohbeSj wdiq, | 

as has been observedTiHrst deve]oped1n''Europe the I 

conception of sociai contract as distinguished from | 

the earlier Goyernm^tal Pact.*' 

* fYir the above reason the generic designation of Social 
Clontract given by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and other scholaw 1 

to the group of Hindu theories that we are now considering, ' 


is, wo think, not quite apposite. 


1 
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Finally as regards the mutual^ ^lat^^s_of the 
sovereign and his subjeetTfoifowing from the contract, 
we^have already endeavoured to show that the 
Hindu exponents of the contract theory, with the 
exce^ioiiPd^fthe^ Buddhist “Canonists who^ failto 
connect their views with any system of rights and 
duties, press their notion into service for the purpose 
of justifying the authority of the ruler and the essen¬ 
tial prefo^a'tiveCr^^^ his oflice. fn this respect, then, 
the Hindu view must be distinguishc'SraliKe Cfom the 
theory of Hobbes, and that^f Locke and Rousseau.* 
We have endeavoured to analyse the Hindu 
theories of kingship in so far as they present points 
of contact with the Western Social Contract. Let 
us next consider titem from the point of view of their 
relation to the theories of Divine Right. As we have 
observed before, 'the Hindu authors frequently lay 
down doctrines of the king’s ordination by the Sup¬ 
reme Being, and ascribe divine attributes to the ruler. 
These points suggest obvious analogies with the 
ideas of the Western thinkers. But the analogies 
turn out on a closer inspection to be more or less 
illusory.' We do not refer for this purpose, as some 



• It hf\H bc« n allogfid (vide 1). H. Uhandarkar loc. cit.) as 
the ground of rtuperiority of the Hindu theory over the Hob^ 
bt'^lan, that while the latter involved the irrevocabh? transfer 
of absolute power to the ruler, tiio former contemplated the 
king to be still a servant of the people. We are not quit.e sure 
whether tliis view can be accepted as corrt^ct, for apart from 
the fact that even Hobhe.H permits the Hubjccts to cancel theii 
obligation to the sovereign in the event of the latter’s failure 
to protect them from the evil of anarchy, the Hindu thinkers, 
as we have insisted before, do not appear to have developed 
the case for popular sovereignty into a complete system (cf. p. 
272 supra). 
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have done,* to the distinction drawn in the Sukraniti 
between the good king and the tyrant from the 
standpoint of the king’s divine nature ; for we hold 
this particular view to be peculiar to Sukra. Nor 
do we set much store by the contention f that the 
Hindu doctrine of the king’s divinity is a metaphorical 
expression of the attribute of sovereignty, for we 
find that the king’s title to rule is expressly derived 
at least in the Santiparvan from his absorption of 
V^isnu’s essence.J The true difference, it appears 
to us, is to be sought elsewhere. The divine creation 
of the king, it is conceived by the Hindu authors, 
imposes upon him the duty of protection rather than 
the right to rule, while his divine nature signifies 
that he is tlie manifestation of the Divine protecting 
powers of the universe,—of Visnu, the World-Preserv¬ 
er, or of the eight guardians of the quarters. 

Turning to the other points, it may be remarked 
that the king in the Hindu theory is not accountable 
to Goil alone for his actions. For much as we deny 
the claim of the Hindus to have worked out the idea 
of popular sovereignty, we might, we think, argue 
from the conception of the all-embracing Law (Dharina) 
that the BrAlunapas were conceived as qualified to 
supervise the conduct of the king.§ F"urthermore, 
it has been shown that none of the Hindu authors 
with the possible exception of Narad a countenances 

• Cf. the xiows of Profs. P. N. Banerjoa and D. 11. Bhan- 
darkar, quoted, p. 182 footnote, supra. 

t See, for instance, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar in the. 
Political 1 netitutiatis and Theories of the Hindus^ pp. 170-180. 

X Supra, pp. 181-182. 

} Cf. p. 112, supra. 
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the unlimited obedience of the subjects : on the 
contrary, they develop in the course of their argument 
principles tending to justify the right of deposition, 
and even that of tyrannicide.* 'Finally, it may be 
mentioned that the Hindu theory contains no trace 
of the doctrine of indefeasible hereditary right which 
is an essential element of Divine Right in the Western 
system.'^ 


♦ Vide p. 271, supra. 
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